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There is no menace more real than fire. The speed and 
completeness with which it devours all in its path is awesome. 
At sea it assumes terrifying proportions as it threatens 

total obliteration of men and ships alike. 


For thousands of years mankind has been striving to hold 
the tenuous balance between the blessings and the 
destructiveness of fire. Thanks largely to products of 

The Cape Asbestos Co. Ltd., he has the whip-hand over this 
potentially vicious form of energy. So much so, indeed, 

that the occasional outbursts cannot possibly be 

compared with the extraordinary amount of help that 

fire and heat has given in man’s constant search 

for betterment. 


Won from their own mines in Africa and elsewhere, 
processed in their own plants both here and abroad, 
marketed throughout the world, Cape Asbestos 
products typify the benefits derived from such 
globe-spanning activities as well as from the 
intensive and wisely-directed research 

and development. 


Caposite — in the form of moulded blocks and pipe 
sections of Amosite asbestos: for thermal insulation. 
Marinite — non-combustible sheet, made 

from Amosite asbestos: for the construction of A & B 
bulkheads in ships, and industrial ovens, driers, etc. 
Asbestolux — non-combustible insulation 

board, made from Amosite asbestos: for structural 
insulation combined with maximum fire protection. 
Rocksil — rock wool, processed from natural 
Scottish rock and available in a variety of different 
forms: for heat and acoustic insulation and 
refrigeration. 

Capasco — non-fade heavy duty moulded 

brake and clutch linings, for every type of vehicle. 


Cape Asbestos Company Limited 


Subsidiaries & Associates. 


114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1I. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6022 
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For the best meeting 
of your business trip— 


fly home by DC-7C 


Whatever 
your reason. 
for getting 


there sooner... 


Take the DC-7C— 


world’s fastest airliner 


With their top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the famous DC-7 series 
of airliners—the DC-7C, DC-7B and 
DC-7—wing you in spacious comfort 
across oceans and continents... any- 
Where in the world. 

The trans-ocean D€-7C saves travel 
time, not only by speed, but by its 








ability to fly farther without refuelling 
than any other airliner. And its depend- 
ability is in the famous tradition of the 
Douglas-built DC-6 and DC-6B air- 
liners, in service throughout the world. 

On your next trip go Douglas. See why 
more people, more airlines fly Douglas 
than ail other airplanes combined. 


BUILDER OF THE DC-8 JETLINER 

















ECCA inp, 
BANQUETING SUITES 


AND THE 


VICEROY RESTAURANT 


MECCA COLONIAL HOUSE 


MINCING LANE, E.C.3 


NOW OPEN 
oe 


For enquiries regarding the Banqueting 
Suites, please telephone the Manager, 
Mr. F. W. Bean, at MINcing Lane 858I. 


MECCA... 


ROLSTORE 







































WH E ORAGE 
® » nit ST 
Ki N 
p 
a gives you 
ne MORE 
RRRR 
; STORAGE 
CAPACITY 
per square foot 
3 of floor-area 
: THAN ANY 
: OTHER 
SYSTEM 


Let our experts look at your store 
and show how much 
floor-area they can save you 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD. 
South Wharf, London, W.2 - AMB 3456 (20 lines) 
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267~ POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 





POLAND - JUNE 9th-23rd 


Bigger than ever this year! The U.S.A. 

will be there—and the U.S.S.R., China, the 

Middle East, Germany . . . in fact, East 

meets West in POZNAN in June. This is 

your opportunity to talk business with the 
top people in international trade. 


To obtain comfortable hotel accommodation write NOW to 
POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
14 Glogowska, Poznan, Poland. 

Enquiries in Britain may be made to 


THE COMMERCIAL ATTACHE, POLISH EMBASSY, 
15 Devonshire St., London, W.1 

















To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association ? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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from plan to plant 


A capable team of designers, engineers and crafts- 















men, strengthened by modern structural and 








mechanical engineering shops, drop forges and 
iron and steel foundries, provide Head Wrightson 
with unrivalled experience for the solution of 


éngineering problems throughout the World. In 
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many branches of industry and especially in the 
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JOHANNESBURG + TORONTO + SYDNEY + CALCUTTA 


LONDON - 


— winning and processing of oil, coal and metals, 
SIN Head Wrightson offers a complete service from 
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. « For the past twenty years, every 
ee Head Wrightson advertisement has been 


identified by the silhouetted frieze, each section of 
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which symbolizes an aspect of its activities. The 
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section shown here refers to Mine Headframes, 
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an example of which is shown in the 
photograph of a Headframe erected in 
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Northern Rhodesia. For two generations 
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we have been supplying headframes from 
30 to 180 ft. high suitable for two, 
four or six shafts, complete with all 
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problems in management: 
Planning for 


future production 


How a company plans for future production can af- 
fect its entire operation. Delivery schedules can be 
met or delayed, quality and profit can go up or down. 
Basic to production planning is the purchase of raw 
materials from dependable sources. 


Consider Dow phenol and substituted phenols for 
instance. These basic chemicals have many and va- 
ried applications. Phenol is used for molding pow- 
ders, laminates, adhesives and protective coatings. 
Bisphenol A plays an important role in the manu- 
facture of modified phenolic resins for varnishes, as 
an antioxidant, and in epoxy type coatings and ad- 
hesives. An intermediate for varnish and lacquer 
resins, p-tert-Butylphenol is also used as a soap anti- 
oxidant and as an oil additive. Other Dow substituted 
phenols like p-Phenylphenol, for making phenolic 
resins, and 4-tert-Butylcatechol, which is a stabilizer 
for monomeric styrene and butadiene, are ready to 
help you in your production planning. 


Whatever the application, wherever the use—manu- 
facturers who plan ahead rely on Dow for a stable 
and constant supply of phenol and substituted 
phenols. Get in touch with your local Dow repre- 
sentative or the nearest Dow branch office. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., LTD. 
GARRARD HOUSE 


31/45, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED e¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « ‘Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED «© Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. «© Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢« Cable: Dowpanom 
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Replacements ? 


Dunlop Tubeless every time! 


* Puncture delays virtually eliminated. * Less need for ‘topping-up’. 
* Greater resistance to impact damage. * Greater safety ; greater mileage. 


* Fitted as standard equipment by the majority of British car manufacturers. 


It all adds up to MORE CONFIDENT MOTORING when you fit 


DUNLOP TUBELESS 
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COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2 
ARCHITECT: J. L, Martin, M.A., PH.D., F.R.L.B.A, 
(former Architect to L.C.C.) 
CONTRACTORS: Leslie & Co. Ltd. (Foundations) 
Rush & Tompkins Ltd. (Superstructure) 


Construction of in situ reinforced concrete and precast 
concrete units. Decorative precast concrete cladding 
slabs form a dominant feature, 
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x» SAVE MONEY by building in 
* REINFORCED CONCRETE 
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ces CONCRETE is being used in- 
creasingly in Great Britain for offices, 
factories, warehouses, flats, schools and simi- 
lar building and industrial projects, as it has 
proved itself the cheapest form of construction. 
For the building frame, external cladding, 
staircases, floors and roof, reinforced concrete 


offers many advantages—in addition to that 





of low cost. Modern concrete technology, 
aided by research—The Blue Circle Group 
of Companies alone spend over £300,000 
each year on research and development— 
and the availability of the range of Blue 
Circle Products for structural and decorative 
concrete, have placed concrete in the fore- 


front of modern constructional materials, 


The services of our Technical and Advisory Department are at your disposal 





THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
PORTLANDHOUSE, TOTHILLSTREET, LONDON,S.W.I 
G.& T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL 

THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH,GLAM, 
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AIR CONTROL 
AND <i DS 


The total duties of the dust control plant, 
fans and filters supplied to the Birmid 
Group of Companies by Air Control In- 
stallations Ltd add up to 710,635 cfm. In 
any one hour this means that 42,638,100 
cubic feet of air are processed. 

Birmid have specified Air Control plant 
and equipment for many years now, and 
installations have been made in the fol- 
lowing of their factories :— 

BIRMID (AUSTRALIA) PTY + BIRMIDAL 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD - BIRMINGHAM ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS LTD + CONEYGRE FOUNDRY LTD 
DARTMOUTH AUTO CASTINGS LTD - MIDLAND 
MOTOR CYLINDER CO., LTD - STIRLING METALSLTD 


Wherever air needs to be processed—be 
it one cubic foot or many millions—it 
pays to call in:— 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP * MIDDLESEX + RUISLIP 4066 
LONDON + BIRMINGHAM °* MANCHESTER + NEWCASTLE ° GLASGOW 





dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, industrial fans 
for every purpose. 
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ViCtoria 8484 
Also at Neasden Lane, N.W.10 (GLA 6474) 


Europe’s First Name : PARIS 


. . S.F.L.GODFREY DAVIS, 99,Ave.De Neuilly. 
in Car Rental * Neuilly-Sur-Seine (Te! : SABlons 98.13.) 


SELF-DRIVE - LONDON 
or « DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD.,S.W.1 
CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN ; (adjoining Victoria Station) 


WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR OIL 











SOMETHING'S 
HAPPENED TO 
THIS OFFICE 








I’m sure that line 
used to run in a 
different direc- 
tion... the chief 
is away ontime... 
no strange words 
on the blotting 
pad... 


GLADYS cannot be expected to know that the office is now running 
on the ALACRA system. 

The old arrangements were thoroughly examined and new proposals 
made by ALACRA experts—without charge. The advantages were 
there, quite clearly, in black and white. Time was saved and costs 
reduced in many directions. 

Numerous progressive businesses have adopted the ALACRA 
system—let us see how we can help you. 

It costs nothing to have our proposals which present the facts about 
your paperwork systems and detail the improvements that can be 
made by Paperwork Simplification. 





Write now for full details to: 


W. H. SMITH & SON (ALAGRA) LTD. 


WESTERN AVENUE, ACTON, LONDON, W.5 ACORN 5801 
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So ee 


Roofing Contractors: Builders Iron & Zincwork Ltd. 


Super Purity 99:99Z Aluminium for Church Roofs 


Churches are built to endure. Some day, however, a new roof will be néeded, and the material 
chosen must be long-lived and trouble-free. The Parish Church of SS Peter and Paul, Ash-by- 
Wrotham, Kent, is the tenth to be roofed with BA Super Purity (99°99°%) aluminium—a first 
class material well able to maintain the traditions of Church Building. Moreover, in many cases 


the cost of a Super Purity roof is more than covered by the scrap value of the original covering. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW! 


AP136 
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Calling the Bans 





HE British proposals for the registration of nuclear bomb tests and 
for the examination of their possible limitation, and perhaps 
cessation, by international agreement do not break new ground. 

But they come at an apt moment, when there is a mounting outcry for 
bans upon the hydrogen bomb. And they point an apt moral, which is 
that there is no short cut to nuclear disarmament. 

The outcry, which was amplified last week and at the weekend in 
May Day celebrations, and is bombinating inside the Labour party, as 
the question of German rearmament did some years ago, cannot simply 
be explained as a success for Soviet and communist insinuation. It 
reflects, among many people with no part in the processions or the public 
protests, a natural feeling of revulsion and fear in face of a dreadful 
prospect (an article on page 496 records the rising anxiety in the United 
States itself about the possible effects of the weapons tests in Nevada 
on residents in the region). But the outcry also shows what a treacherous 
counsellor mere emotion, however natural, can be ; and it demonstrates 
the need for some attempt to disentangle the issues and, within the limits 
of incomplete knowledge, the facts. 

The use of hydrogen bombs by both sides in another conflict would 
certainly be suicidal ; but, because of this, the possession of hydrogen 
bombs by both sides may be a means to prevent another world war. This 
is the balance of terror to which Sir Winston Churchill has attached his 
eloquent hope. But the risk remains that hydrogen bombs in being will, 
in fact, be used. The question is whether and how this risk can be 
removed or reduced. Different kinds of bans are proposed ; and the 
would-be banners have differing motives. The outright demand is to ban 
the hydrogen bomb altogether : that is, not only to put an end to its 
manufacture (and so to its testing) by all countries, but also to get rid of 
the stocks of hydrogen bombs already in the possession of Russia and the 
United States. There are formidable obstacles : the first is that the 
powers would have to agree to it and accept its enforcement; the 
second is that, without agreement on effective all-round disarmament, it 
would leave the Russians and their allies with strategic superiority both 
in conventional weapons and in manpower ; and the third is that, from 
what we are told, there is no known means, even with international 
inspection and control, of making sure that no stocks of bombs exist. 

The next demand is to ban the fresh production of hydrogen bombs. 
Its fulfilment is no easier. Successful, it would leave the United States 
with the strategic superiority of its superior stocks of the bombs ; it is 
hard to see how the Russians could honestly consent ; the sanction of 
effective inspection and control would still be indispensable. So it is 
that most of the recent demands in this country have fixed upon two 
more limited objectives. One is a ban, by all the powers, upon further 
tests of hydrogen bombs, if only to prevent the insidious harm which may 
be done to human life and health by “fall-out”; the other is that, 
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whatever the international deadlock may be in 
these decisions, Britain itself should either abjure 
the hydrogen bomb or refrain from testing it. These 
were the loudest May Day cries. They echo widespread 
and understandable anguish that, whether war is pre- 
vented or not, these military preparations may cause 
uncounted casualties from the lingering and far-reach- 
ing effects of radiation. They also echo some confusion. 
Part of this confusion arises inevitably from the divided 
counsel of the scientists. No layman can yet say whether 
there is a “ safe ” limit to the total fall-out injected into 
the world’s atmosphere by bomb tests, or what that 
limit may be—though every sensible man would like, if 
it were feasible, to take no risk of the creeping calamity. 
Nor is any layman in a position to refute the contention 
that possession of the bomb is useless unless it is tested, 
perhaps in several different forms. And an international 
ban on tests, if it could be agreed upon, would presum- 
ably require, like other disarmament measures, the 
means of check and enforcement. 

Thus, while the plodding search for disarmament 
goes on, as all the time it must do, the argument comes 
back to what, within that framework of painstaking 
diplomacy, Britain itself should desirably, or could use- 
fully, do. There is confusion here, too. The direct 
difference made either to the prospect of a hydrogen 
bomb war or to the risks of fall-out by Britain abandon- 
ing the bomb or its testing would be small ; and it is 
disingenuous to advocate it on moral grounds while at 
the same time accepting the western policy of deter- 
rence based upon the American bombs. There are, 
however, two other separate arguments intermingled in 
the discussion. The first contends that, if Britain insists 
upon not only having but also testing its hydrogen 
bomb, it will be correspondingly harder to prevent 
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other countries from having hydrogen bombs of their 
own, with corresponding perils to the world. In rep! 
ii might be argued that the existence of British bombs 
should make, say, German bombs less not more 
necessary to the western allies. On the British side itself, 
it is not altogether unreasonable to ask—and this is the 
second of these separate arguments—whether the deter- 
mination to have the bomb is necessarily right, not 
morally but in terms of policy and economics. 

The decision to have first the atomic and then the 
hydrogen bomb is of long standing and belongs to both 
political parties. Mr Sandys was faced with the further 
decision that, for economic reasons, an adequate supply 
o: both the new weapons, with their means of delivery, 
and the old, with their demands on manpower and 
resources could no longer be afforded. He made his 
choice boldly and logically on the side of the deterrent 
—and the running-down of national service. The fact 
remains that there was an alternative choice, which by 
maintaining Britain’s conventional forces, would at any 
rate not have caused the present high indignation 
(described in the following leading article) in Europe. 
And the reasons of strategy and prestige which have 
influenced the British choice, in addition to the evident 
economic and political motives (which the Opposition 
shares), are open to argument. But this is on practical 
not moral or emotional grounds. 

The truth is that, though the universal horror of the 
bomb is a powerful force, the demon cannot be exorcised 
simply by calling the bans. The way to peace is still 
by the old long hard road of defence and diplomacy. 
Many of the implications of what is being done are 
alarmingly unknown and this time the penalty for 
failure may well be universal ruin, but there is still 
no short cut to the safety we all crave. 


Albion in the Dock 


The hostile reception at Bonn and Strasbourg of British defence 
policy and of the British “Grand Design” for Europe has 
revealed a powerful undercurrent of suspicion of British 


motives. 


HE British Government’s effort to make co-opera- 

tion with Europe a main pillar of its policy 
has been through a black fortnight. The 
Council of Europe received the British “Grand 
Design ” for a new western assembly with a barrage 
of devastating criticism. A burst of inspired rumours 
from P&ris has made it clear that the negotiations on 
the free trade area have been marking time. In the 
North Atlantic Council at Bonn, Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
exposition of Britain’s new defence philosophy of rely- 


ing on the nuclear deterrent was received with indignant 


A dose of humility is recommended 


European criticism, and he was forced to mince if not 
to eat his words. A majority in the parliamentary 
assembly of Western European Union, the body set up 
to implement the Paris agreements, which marked the 
high-water-line of British influence in Europe, has 
voted for the first censure motion in its history: the 
WEU ministers had been wrong to accept any reduction 
whatsoever of British forces on the continent. The two 
rescue operations—Mr Macmillan’s visit to Bonn and 
M. Maurice Faure’s trip to London to see Mr Thorney- 
croft—were badly needed; for the chronic Euro- 
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pean suspicion that Britain’s new smiles towards 
Europe are just another trick in the old national game 
of a perfidious Albion has come to a head. 

Past British conduct in European matters gives cause 
for distrust. The Prime Minister and some of his 
colleagues will no doubt recall the excitement in the 
Council of Europe when Mr Churchill expounded in his 
rolling, imaginative phrases the idea of a European 
army. But its execution was left to others, and con- 
tinued to be left to others even when Mr Churchill was 
back in power. In Paris Sir Stafford Cripps agreed to 
join the Coal and Steel Community, only to be 
repudiated by his government when it heard the news. 
It will take more than a few months of sincere and con- 
structive efforts in Europe to overcome the deep 
suspicions such equivocation has inspired. And many 
British attitudes today—the Prime Minister’s own talk 
of national “ greatness,” the evident attempt to retain 
a privileged position in relations with the United States 
—kee» alive European fears that Britain’s enthusiasm 
for Europe may not last. Europeans ask whether it 
really stems from a humble awareness that the only 
future for the weak nations of Europe lies together, or 
merely from a passing wish to bolster a weakened 
position of national interest. 

Their doubts have been violently enflamed by the 
new British defence policy. Whatever its wisdom, the 
new policy has been introduced in a way that offends 
the spirit of the European alliance. The decision to 
concentrate on nuclear weapons was made without 
regard to Nato’s own struggles to find a common solu- 
tion to the military, economic and political problems 
of tactical nuclear warfare. The decision to cut the Rhine 
Army was, even more, a plain retreat from obligations. 


HE defence policy has been insensitive to the 
T problems of Germany in particular. The Germans, 
especially, feel that Britain’s decision to concentrate on 
atomic rather than conventional weapons sacrifices the 
interests of European defence to an illusion of national 
pride. For what purpose, they ask, is it necessary that 
Britain, as well as the United States, should have the 
great deterrent ? If all is left to the deterrent, how can 
2 local invasion be stopped ? Would the H-bomb be 
used if fighting broke out in, say, Berlin ? It was such 
forceful arguments, from Norwegians and Dutchmen 
as well as Germans, that obliged Mr Selwyn Lloyd to 
modify his position in the Nato council at Bonn, and to 
agree that the nuclear deterrent by itself is not 
enough. The Bonn government’s bitter reaction 
against the defence White Paper is in part prompted 
by electoral convenience: Dr Adenauer and the 
governing party at Bonn would have preferred less 
to be said about nuclear weapons until after the 
autumn. But behind this there is a genuine uneasi- 
ness and revulsion of very many Germans at the 
prospect of a concentration of tactical atomic weapons 
in their country ;.for Germany might well be the battle- 
field on which they were used, as Mr Bulganin has 
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roughly reminded them. Fear has therefore combined 
with the rumbling resentment left in Germany by 
Britain’s unilateral action in Egypt to produce an 
explosive charge of anti-British sentiment. 

Mr Macmillan, it can be supposed, has done his best 
to cool the feeling down. But in defence, as in the 
whole of policy, the sole lasting remedy for European 
doubts is a more active, practical demonstration of 
Britain’s wish to co-operate, a more real consideration 
of European views. It is not too late to make a new 
effort to fit the new model of British defence into com- 
mon Nato plans balancing the need for conventional 
and atomic weapons. And Tuesday’s resolution of 
Western European Union in favour of a European arms 
pool for the production of guided missiles offers Britain 


a timely opportunity to take the lead in common arms 
production. 


? the differences over the free trade area the Govern- 
ment has had worse luck than it might have 
hoped. The scheme is, after all, a revolution in 
British policy and the greatest single demonstration of 
the sincerity of Britain’s new interest in Europe. Yet 
even here British attitudes—an air of generosity, a 
sense that the decision to interest ourselves in Europe 
is a gift from an insular St. Nicholas to the continental 
children—arouse resentment. It was hardly sur- 
prising that Mr Ormsby-Gore got a poor reception 
at Strasbourg for the Grand Design, when he went out 
of his way to explain in his speech that Britain could be 
asked “to pay too high a price ” for collaborating with 
Europe. ‘“ What about the price that Europe is asked 
to pay ?” mutter the Danes. The exclusion of agricul- 
ture from the free trade area scheme, which would so 
ingeniously give Britain the best of both worlds— 
Europe and the Commonwealth—raises cruel problems 
for this nation of farmers. A Danish spokesman sharply 
rejoined to Mr Ormsby-Gore that for his country the 
inclusion of agriculture was a sine qua non of the free 
trade area. It is difficult to see how the substance of 
the British position—to retain preferences for 
Commonwealth farmers but to do something for Euro- 
pean agriculture by a more liberal import policy—can 
be changed. But the Government can hardly expect 
the Danes to trust its vague assurances when not only 
the British but the German market is being ruined by 
the fatuous dumping of subsidised British eggs. More 
considerate day-to-day policies are essential. 

It is a broader conflict of interests, however, between 
the common market countries and Britain that has 
bogged down the free trade area negotiations and 
brought M. Maurice Faure to London to see Mr 
Thorneycroft. After their long months of negotiations, 
the six common market governments, above all that of 
France, are anxious to get their treaty ratified without 
further delay. The British Government, on the other 
hand, sincerely wishing to develop the free trade area 
around the common market, would like the treaty to 
be modified in certain ways. This could clearly delay 
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ii, and to a suspicious common marketeer, British 
requests for alterations look much like “ sabotage.” 
They are not; some modifications in the common 
market treaty will probably have to be made. The 
problem is to make them quickly enough (so that the 
two schemes can have a chance of coming into operation 
together) without holding up the ratification of the 
Rome treaties which have already been signed. 

At this stage it would therefore be helpful if 
Britain made a point of looking out for those 
elements in the common market that can be simply 
taken over by the free trade area. If Britain had taken an 
active interest from the start, it could have had a large 
say in moulding the pattern of free trade in Europe. 
But it cannot expect the Six to alter the substance of 
their arrangements now. Fortunately, it is clear that 
ix practice the needs of the two schemes are much alike. 
Both will require rules of competition and bodies to 
enforce them, for instance an investment bank for 
southern Europe and central institutions to deal with 
the policy aspects of balance of payments problems— 
common economic policies, escape clauses, credits, 
rates of exchange. Combined arrangements for the two 
schemes are not merely sensible but essential. 

This is the practical reason why a political arrange- 
ment, more or less of the nature of the Grand 
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Design, will have to be worked out. Yet the Grand 
Design could hardly have been presented to Britain's 
European allies in a more irritating way or at a more 
tiresome moment—just when the treaties are signed 
and when the six governments each face the problem 
of getting parliamentary ratification. The shadowy plan 
and the ostentatious title are red rags to European 
suspicions that this is another Foreign Office plot 
to steal the thunder of the European movement without 
making any practical contribution to it. 

A recovery from the present severe setback to British 
policy in Europe depends on two conditions: a patient 
continuous practical effort to work together with 
Europe ; and a greater measure of humility. The 
national British vice of complacency, indeed, which, 
when exported, looks so like arrogance, has been 
nowhere more apparent than in Britain’s relations with 
Europe since the war. Europeans are irritated when 
British politicians, after dragging their feet for so many 
years, tell them how to unite. The social and political 
stability of Britain, its ties across the oceans, its em- 
pirical practical approach, are deeply appreciated by 
other Europeans. But at present, Britain is in statu 
pupillari. It should not behave like a tourist walking 
into a café in a distinguished wine district and ordering 
a cup of tea. 


Russia’s Managerial Revolution 


Mr Bulganin has recovered his letter- 
writing form, and Mr Khrushchev his 
winsome smile, just when the Soviet 
government is embarking on a major 
shake-up in its administrative machine 


_ he ne for large changes in the pattern of the 
Soviet system of government have been put before 
the Supreme Soviet. The project introduced by Mr 
Khrushchev will sweep away a score of industrial 
ministries in Moscow, leaving but eight mostly con- 
nected with defence. It will give seats in the central 
government to the fifteen prime ministers of the 
member republics. At the same time it will overhaul 
radically the ponderous administrative machine that 
runs the Soviet economy. It foreshadows a mass 
dispersal of bureaucrats from Moscow to the provinces, 
accompanied by the setting up of regional economic 
councils closer to the points of production. 

The reforms will affect the lives of millions of Soviet 
citizens. It is not surprising that the public discussion 
started by the publication of Mr Khrushchev’s theses 
on this subject has given the impression of arousing 
genuine popular interest and even some opposition. 
The survival of eight ministries may indeed be due to 


such resistance, which could have forced Mr Khrush- 
chev to scale down his plans. 

The Russian rulers are faced with a problem of 
growth. The present system of planning has been 
bursting at the seams under the pressure of an expand- 
ing economy. Once before, after the October Revolw- 
tion, the Bolsheviks thought of combining an economic 
council at the centre with regional boards at the 
periphery. But when Stalin began to carry out his 
industrial revolution through five-year plans, the central 
planning board, or Gosplan, relied in its task on 
ministries in Moscow, rather than on regional agencies. 
These ministries could work fairly efficiently, and their 
co-ordination was not too difficult, as long as each of 
them had only a limited number of undertakings under 
its control. But as industry grew more complex and 
more widespread, remote control ceased to function 
smoothly. The number of economic ministries in 
Moscow grew to more than 40, and each department 
tended to become a separate empire, oblivious of what 
was happening outside its field of competence. The 
result, for all the efforts of the Gosplan, was mounting 
confusion, red tape, duplication, a disproportionately 
heavy transport burden, and bad economics. 

Even in Stalin’s time an abortive attempt was made 
to cure the ills of departmentalism by appointing deputy 
premiers as overlords for groups of ministries. Mr 
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Khrushchev’s remedy is more drastic. The Soviet 
Union is to be subdivided into 92 economic areas. 
Smaller republics, such as Georgia, will form regions by 
themselves; the large ones will comprise many 
economic units; thus there will be eleven in the 
Ukraine and 66 in Russia itself. Each area will have 
its own economic council to control large-scale produc- 
tion within the region (small enterprises are to be left 
in the hands of local authorities). The council will 
organise current production and draw up plans for the 
future. But it will do so under closer local supervision, 
both administrative and party. 

It is hoped that this decentralisation will get rid of 
such waste as, for example, the shipment from 
Kazakhstan to Moscow of a piece of equipment required 
by a factory (controlled by a different department) next 
door. The new system, however, could fall into the 
opposite evils of parochialism and regional self- 
sufficiency. It is to counter such tendencies that 


Gosplan in Moscow is to acquire a new stature and new 
powers. 





R I. I. KUZMIN is the unexpected choice for the 
M job of master planner and overlord of the 
country’s economy. How important the post will be may 
be gathered from the fact that, though hitherto Mr 
Kuzmin was not even a member of the party’s central 
committee, he has now been appointed a first deputy 
premier. In Mr Khrushchev’s draft not only the 
chairman of the Gosplan, but his chief assistants 
as well, are to have cabinet rank. After the mass 
elimination of industrial ministers, there will be many 
vacant places in the streamlined Soviet govern- 
ment. Fifteen of them are to be filled automatically 
by the prime ministers of the republics which form 
the Soviet Union. This is a clever move. It is doubtful 
whether, at this stage, the premiers of, say, Estonia or 
Uzbekistan can carry a weight in the Soviet councils 
comparable to that of their colleagues from the party 
presidium, but the people of the restless minorities will 
have the feeling of a double gain : a greater say in 
running their own economy, and a stronger voice in the 
government of the Soviet Union. 

Mr Khrushchev revealed that 900,000 civil servants 
have been sacked in the economy drive since Stalin’s 
death. Thousands more are now to be directed to more 
productive employment. The staffs of the abolished 
ministries will be the first to feel the axe. Numerous 
colleges, institutes and other bodies are next on the list 
for removal from the capital ; they are to be spread 
more evenly over the country. “Far from Moscow ” 
was the title of a popular Soviet novel ; the lament of 
Chekhov’s Three Sisters may soon be in the mouths of 
displaced bureaucrats. One strategic consequence of the 
dispersal would be that the Soviet Union could no 
longer be knocked out by a single blow against Moscow. 
Industrial tycoons in the provinces will fare scarcely 
better in the change. Hitherto the manager of a provin- 
cial plant felt pretty well master in his own house under 
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the not so watchful eye of a distant ministry ; he will be 
less confident under supervision from close at hand. 

Altogether the Soviet leaders seem to have drawn 
important conclusions from recent events. The 
Jugoslav experience, the Hungarian revolt and Poland’s 
quasi rebellion have taught them how potent the forces 
of nationalism still are and how tantalising the slogan 
of “ workers’ control” remains. This does not for a 
moment mean that Moscow will now let, say, the 
Uzbeks shape their own destiny or hand over fac- 
tories to workers’ control, the Soviet state is not going to 
wither away yet. But it does mean that, to prevent 
explosions near home, the Soviet rulers now hope by 
timely concessions to harness these potentially disrup- 
tive forces to the drive for production. This is the 
heart of the matter. It is through fast expanding pro- 
duction, allowing them to relieve the pressures, that 
Stalin’s heirs expect to consolidate their succession and 
to avoid being overwhelmed. 

The reorganisation now envisaged to achieve this 
end, with its massive cuts or shifts of civil servants and 
its radical overhaul of the planning system, is a major 
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A LIBERAL PARLIAMENT 


The House of Commons, which has just met, 
q represents, perhaps, more completely than any other 
we have ever had, the characteristic meaning of the 
word Liberal. In other words it is anti-sectional, It has 
rejected the parties which were superlatively parties. It 
has still representatives of almost all sides and phases and 
classes of public opinion, but it has rejected all those who 
were purely and conspicuously one-sided, The country 
seems to be making the demand that each interest, while 
defending itself, shall not be wholly self-absorbed—that it 
shall at least be able to appreciate and make some conces- 
sion to the rival desires and interests with which it has to 
struggle. ... Just as liberal culture implies the mingling 
of many intellectual habits, so liberal politics implies 
expressly the mingling of many political sympathies. Lord 
Palmerston, like the late Sir Robert Peel, is in many 
respects the political type of the House he leads. He has 
passed through many experiences of party life, and 
gathered in each something of courteous tolerance for them 
all, And now the country, weary of the animosity of 
one-sided sections, has proclaimed its sympathy with him 
by sending up a House remarkable for what we may call its 
apparent catholicity. Almost fer the first time the county 
constituencies have returned not a few members in general 
sympathy with the representatives of the liberal boroughs. 
. This tendency in the politics of the country, only 
reflects a similar tendency in the social life of England. 
The different classes begin to regret their own deficiencies, 
Manchester invites the education of Art in 1857, in return 
for London's eagernéss after industrial inventions in 1851, 
Even in the home of party strife—the Church itself—fhe 
most vehement parties are falling into disrepute. Every- 
where the social elements are seeking to mingle; and 
leaders are disowned for that which would have been their 
chief merit a short time ago—that they show no candour 
in estimating the point of view of their opponents. The 
sin which of all others the country will not forgive is 
Rancour, 
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operation involving risks of disruption. It may not be 
pure coincidence that Marshal Bulganin has recovered 
his epistolary talent, and Mr Khrushchev his winning 
smile, just at the moment when the reorganisation is 
being launched. Russia needs peace in this transition. 

Soviet consumers are promised that more efficient 
methods will result in a larger cake and, therefore, in 
bigger slices all round. But Mr Khrushchev has said 
nothing to promise them a larger share of the national 
income. On the contrary, he has repeated the now 
ritual condemnation of the pro-consumer policy asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr Malenkov. 

The Russians do not live by bread alone, any more 
than other people. Yet, if the unrest among the 
minorities and the growing ferment among intellectuals 


New Town 


Our Special Correspondent finds prosperity, 
grumbling and social problems in one of 
London’s eight artificial—but apparently 
successful—new towns 


Green Line bus drew up in Harlow in Essex 

was the yell of a recalcitrant child—raucous, but 
symbolical, as the town itself is shortly to celebrate its 
tenth birthday, and one-fifth of its population is under 
five years old. Together with the seven other new 
towns around London, it was founded to absorb some 
of the city’s extra population: for various reasons 
London is still growing, and—a reminder of fears 
that these new towns could still become merely distant 
suburbs—ribbon building can be seen in ominous 
progress along the bus route on the way to Harlow 
itself. But that is a problem for the future. It was on 
what still really is a separate community—in which 
people live, pleasantly and healthily, near their work— 
that your correspondent had come to report. 

Harlow, designed eventually to house and employ 
80,000 people, now contains 29,500 ; unlike other new 
towns, it started with an almost blank site, and Old 
Harlow (population 4,500 in 1947) is now a mere 
appendage to it. On rolling ground, with a few care- 
fully preserved woods, an area some three miles long 
is laid out in four neighbourhoods, which are to be 
permanently divided by a cross of green farmland— 
each neighbourhood (only one is complete) is to have 
its own shopping centre, while there are to be larger 
and gayer shops in the town centre itself. On each side 
of the town are two industrial areas, easily reached by 
intersecting motor roads and separate cycle and foot- 
paths ; the London-Cambridge railway runs by one of 
the industrial areas ; a new main road is to pass the 
town, and the river Stort is nearby. 


Ts first sound your correspondent heard as the 
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are not to spread rapidly and dangerously among the 
mass of the population, the Soviet people must be given 
the feeling of a stake in the regime through rising stan- 
dards of living. Their expectations have been raised. 
They want an easier life, more to consume, and a relief 
from the housing nightmare. The government is taking 
some steps to meet their demands. But even the present 
managerial revolution cannot bring about a rapid and 
radical change in the living conditions of the mass of 
the Russian people. For this purpose Mr Khrushchev 
would have to apply the axe to defence and to allied 
branches of heavy industry—a question of strategy 
rather than of administrative reform. The ordinary 
Russian hoping for an improvement of his lot must still 
look to the international barometer. 


The masters of this domain are the Harlow Develop- 
ment Corporation, as established by the 1947 New 
Towns Act. Their job is to supply buildings, and to 
balance the different forms of growth: employment, 
population, housing, and services. Their initial employ- 
ment battle is won, with fifty prosperous employers in 
the town ; a possible weakness is that most are in 
various forms of light engineering, toolmaking or 
research (which are naturally attracted by new and 
clean factories) and that the only heavy industry is a 
glass bottle factory. But employers seem very well 
satisfied: productivity is high, sickness and absenteeism 
very low, and several firms have expanded their 
premises (some more than once) since they arrived. 

Many of these firms have moved in from London 
complete with their original labour force ; this fact, 
and the need for certain specialised craftsmen, has 
relaxed the first intention that all incomers should be 
on a waiting list for housing in London. But the new 
houses (together with good working conditions) have 
been the main bait for Londoners. Different architects 
have been employed for each area, but the pattern is 
everywhere of terraces which, in their strivings after 
urbanity, occasionally achieve mere banality : detached 
houses are rare, and the few maisonettes unpopuiar. 
The terrace houses are dismissed by the conservative 
inhabitants of Old Harlow, who dislike the “ foreigners ” 
anyway, as rabbit-hutches. But they are remarkably well- 
kept, and the little gardens behind each are the 
pride of many ex-Cockney hearts. A popular verdict 
on them was given by the man who said that his wife, 
although delighted with her house when she first arrived, 
was now jealous because they kept building nicer ones. 

The incomers, Londoners all, traditionally combine a 
love of the city with a love of grumbling. Discontent 
decreases with time, but many newcomers say that they 
would go back to London if they could get a house 
there. There are some legitimate grumbles. When they 
move in, the newly built houses are surrounded by all- 
pervading mud. Shopping has been hard, with some 
queuing, but it should be abated by the new shops now 
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opening at the town centre. The only cinema is im- 
provised by the corporation in a factory shell, until a 
super-cinema is opened next year. There are only six 
wide-scattered pubs, which annoys habitual pub- 
crawlers. Bus services are rare and irregular, which 
comes hard on the multitudes of pregnant women ; and 
people who have been paying five shillings a week in 
rent find that they must pay thirty-five shillings 
a week for their new houses. Newcomers arrive 
with no possessions, and money is tight until the 
hire-purchase payments on necessities are completed 
after eighteen months—which, again, makes minor 
troubles weigh more heavily, and prevents visits to rela- 
tions, friends and familiar London. 

Those attracted by the new housing and the oppor- 
tunities are, for the most part, youngish married people, 
whose discontents are balanced by their children’s 
happiness and health. There are fields and woods for 
them to play in, and the schools have big playing-fields, 
so that fathers find their interest in football widened 
from pools coupons to their sons’ prowess on a team 
(though many still hanker after the Spurs). There are 
fine new school buildings—but also complaints about 
the impersonal largeness of the two secondary schools, 
both of which are designed for 950 places, but are 
already overfull. The problem arising from floods of 
children of primary school age at different times in 
different parts of the town is ingeniously faced by a 
temporary school, which can be moved when needed. 
Whatever the difficulties about educating them, the 
children are certainly extraordinarily healthy-looking in 
Harlow, as well as being extraordinarily numerous. 


N each neighbourhood are “common rooms,” which 
] are supposed to encourage the adults’ social life ; 
there. are also larger “‘ community centres,” with a bar 
for people to meet at, and rooms available for the local 
clubs. Anything may go on, from caged bird clubs to 
amateur dramatic societies (of which there are seven in 
the town), or from rock ’n’ roll to*trade union or 
political meetings ; there was an awkward moment at 
one, when an industrialist who subsidised the centre 
objected to its use by the local Communist Party. The 
community centre idea, however, has not really worked. 
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Once newcomers have made a few friends, they tend to 
Keep to them, and leave the community clubs alone. 

Those who are active in organising local activities 
remain, in Harlow as elsewhere, the middle-class. The 
activities committee of a community association, 
attended by your correspondent, was an unmistakably 
middle-class group, inspired by an open-shirted idealist 
in the old garden city tradition, without whose energy 
things would have been much less lively. Among the 
aims of the new towns was that, with managerial staff 
and workpeople living side by side, class distinctions 
would break down: the original rows of “ middle class ” 
housing scattered among the cheaper ones were dis- 
tinguishable only by their size and the possession of a 
garage. This is another idea that has not worked. 
Neither proletariat nor salariat seemed particularly 
thrilled by it, and the corporation is now selling sites 
for private building in one part of the town, which is 
rapidly becoming the “ smart ” area. 

The corporation’s main problem for the future may 
be to provide work in the town for the coming flood of 
school-leavers. They hope that some offices will move 
there, which would provide for the scores of potential 
typists, but the employment of the boys will be harder. 
At present the town’s success is made, not only by its 
industrial prosperity, but also by the keenness of a few 
enthusiasts and the lack of alternative living space for 
those who are there : the second generation, ignorant of 
the delights and trials of city life, may long to get back 
to London. The small number of people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five, as well as making 
employment temporarily easy to find for the young 
people, keeps down the delinquency and hooliganism 
that have accompanied other resettled populations ; the 
bulge in this awkward age group lies ahead. But the 
achievement is that, in ten years, a town has grown 
from an architect’s idea to a lively community. The 
corporation is now partnered by an urban district 
council (on which the only Conservative seems likely to 
lose his seat) ; there is a local paper published in the 
new town itself ; the streets and terraces are growing 
out of the stage of being rather self-consciously Anglo- 
Saxon names on a map. The squalling child is growing 
up—and it may have troubles before it. At the 
moment it looks a nice, hard-working ten-year-old. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








LABOUR PARTY 





Mr Bevan’s Star 


R BEVAN has lost little time in signalling his return 
from the East. There has been something for 
everybody—a swipe at President Nasser to cheer the Tories, 
a smack at H-bomb tests to rally the May Day demonstra- 
tors and a stirring call for steel renationalisation to warm the 
left. This was a masterly trio of appeals to all that is most 
Bourbon in British political life. The growing acclaim for 
Mr Bevan, even in the most unlikely places, contrasts with 
the growing criticism of Mr Gaitskell, especially in the most 
likely ones. It is causing speculation whether the future of 
the Labour leadership is settled after all. The Tories would 
be less than human if they did not try to fan this doubt for 
all they are worth. 

But it is really a very little doubt. The left, of course, 
would always prefer Mr Bevan, and some in the centre 
may have clambered back on the fence. But Mr Gaitskell 
is still accepted unreservedly by a majority of Labour MPs, 
Moreover, all the talk about the future of the Labour leader- 
ship presupposes that Mr Bevan still wants it. It would be 
odd if he did not, but that does not mean he will make 
another direct challenge to Mr Gaitskell. As he cannot hope 
to unseat Mr Gaitskell on the present balance of power, his 
obvious (and only hopeful) tactic is to bide his time. One 
suspects that his wiser self is issuing warnings to Mr Bevan 
about this all the time ; the doubt is whether he is a very 
good self-listener. 

Two possible destinies may now lie before this remarkable 
man. First, his well-known temperament may get the better 
of his discretion, and he may still strike out openly against 
Mr Gaitskell (possibly on some quite irrelevant issue) during 
this Parliament ; if that happens, it is more likely to be 
Mr Bevan than Mr Gaitskell who is broken in the sub- 
sequent fight. Secondly, he may successfully restrain the 
imp within him until Labour returns to power, gather- 
ing good opinions all the while; if he does, he can 
look forward to becoming a Foreign Secretary in Ernest 
Bevin’s mould—a man who not only dominates Britain’s 
diplomacy but also has a big say in domestic policy. And 
then, but only then, it is not entirely inconceivable that he 
might suddenly and surprisingly reveal Mr Bevin’s other 
great characteristic—fanatical loyalty to his party leader 
and Prime Minister. 


FINANCE BILL 





Marginal Accommodation? 


OVERNMENT speakers once again steered the debate on 
the second reading of the Finance Bill away from any 
detailed discussion of the broad economic prospect ahead ; 
but although Mr Thorneycroft warned the House that he 
considers himself committed to “ keep within the compass 


of about £100 million” of tax reliefs, he seemed willing 
to be marginally accommodating. He is going to re-examine 
whether the bar against the “ dead horse ” escape route from 
death duties contains an undesirable “ element of retrospec- 
tion.” It does. He said that one other plea from the Oppo- 
sition—that old age pensioners should be exempt from the 
excise duty on television licences—‘“ can be discussed in 
committee, but there are real difficulties.” There certainly 
are. A new debate on old age pensions is about to begin ; 
Labour’s “ comprehensive ” scheme for national superan- 
nuation is expected to be published on Sunday week, and it 
looks as if the Conservatives may introduce a superannua- 
tion bill of their own early next session. But the worst 
possible way of aiding pensioners would be to give better-off 
groups of them special exemptions from indirect taxes, of 
the sort that the smokers (or alleged smokers) among them 
get already. Half the families in the country might sud- 
denly decide that their television sets really belong to 
grandma. And she already smokes like a chimney. 

Apart from this pressure about pensions, the two front- 
bench contributions from Labour on Tuesday were 
unusually constructive. Mr Gordon-Walker indicated that 
Labour is increasingly apprehensive that the overseas trade 
corporations might lead to “ over-stimulation of overseas 
investment ” at the expense of home investment; many 
other people harbour that fear also. And Mr Houghton 
urged the Chancellor to introduce a tax management bill, 
which would incorporate some of the administrative reforms 
that were suggested by the royal commission on taxation 
but that are squeezed out of each successive Finance Bill 
through sheer lack of room. This is a suggestion that 
deserves wholehearted support ; the Chancellor promised to 
consider it. 


DISARMAMENT 





Mr Stassen to Move 


R ZORIN’S dismissal of the British proposals on bomb 
M tests seems one of Moscow’s less happy moves in 
the chess game at Lancaster House. Admittedly, Russia 
had rejected two of the three points in the British memo- 
randum before they were made—advance notification of 
tests, and total cessation of tests at the point when a general 
disarmament programme had made it possible to prevent 
the manufacture of any more nuclear weapons. Mr Zorin 
showed no enthusiasm on Wednesday for the third point, 
which was a suggestion for an expert inquiry into means 
of supervising an agreed limitation of tests. 

Presumably the Soviet government will have calculated 
that its resistance to all these proposals will not prevent 
it from continuing to pose as the champion of all anxious 
peoples. It will rely on the simple appeal of its offer to join 
in a cessation of tests and in a general disarmament pro- 
gramme. If world opinion misses the vital point—that such 
offers are meaningless without adequate arrangements for 
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supervision, which Russia still rejects—then this Soviet 
confidence will be justified. 

While Christmas Island nears midsummer and _ black- 
veiled ladies ambush members of Parliament, the Lan- 
caster House talks look like stretching out for a further 
period of several weeks. They have already lasted longer 
than was originally forecast. -Mr Stassen, who this week 
tabled separate proposals for the control of international 
traffic in arms, will doubtless soon have a new American 
offer of zones of reciprocal inspection to make, in response 
to Mr Zorin’s move last week—which, if it meant nothing 
more, certainly amounted to an invitation to further bargain- 
ing. The idea that the formal proceedings at these talks 
should remain confidential has now been tacitly abandoned 
by all parties. There would seem to be a strong case for 
devoting less of the delegates’ time to preparing, delivering 
and listening to formal speeches, and more to informal 
sounding-out conversations outside the conference room, at 
least until the sounding-out has caught up with the current 
spate of proposals and counter-proposals. 


ITALY 


Signor Segni Falls 


IGNOR SEGNI’S government, having survived so many 
hazards for 22 months, has suddenly fallen. The fatal 
blow was delivered by Signor Saragat, the vice-premier and 
leader of the Social Democrats, who decided to take his 
party out of the coalition and thereby deprived the govern- 
ment of its exiguous majority in the Italian Chamber. This 
was a complete change of front. Less than three weeks ago, 
Signor Saragat had opposed a proposal by the Social Demo- 
crat secretary-general, Signor Matteotti, who is a strong 
protagonist of union with the Nenni Socialists, that the 
party should go into opposition. He was supported by a 
majority of the party executive, and Signor Matteotti 
resigned. 

Nothing that had happened in the meantime explains 
Signor Saragat’s change of mind. On the contrary, the pro- 
nouncements of the two Socialist parties just before Mr 
Gaitskell’s Easter visit, and the discussions during his visit, 
seemed to confirm Signor Saragat’s expressed belief that 
Socialist unity was impossible until after the next general 
elections. Nor has Signor Saragat himself provided a con- 
vincing explanation. Almost certainly he was propelled into 
sudden action by pressures within his own party ; how and 
why can only be guessed. He may have come to the con- 
clusion that the coalition government would shortly be 
finished off by its divisions over the land tenure bill, over 
Signor Martino’s foreign policy and so on. And with the 
rank and file of the Social Democrats apparently increasingly 
in favour of socialist unity, he may have suddenly reckoned 
that his standing at next month’s party congress would be 
improved if he administered the coup de grace himself. 

The chances of a stable government in Italy are not bright. 
The possibilities include another centre coalition of three 
or four parties, a minority Christian Democrat govern- 
ment, or—worst solution of all—a Christian Democrat 
alliance with the extreme Right. President Gronchi’s search 
for a new cabinet will not be made any easier by the fact 
that every Italian politician will now calculate each move 
in the light of the next general elections ; these must be 
held by June, 1958, and might possibly be brought forward 
to this autumn. 
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CREDIT POLICY 





Lord Radcliffe’s Committee 


HE names were announced last weekend of the eight 

distinguished public figures who are to serve with Lord 
Radcliffe on the committee to inquire into the monetary 
and credit system. One’s first impression is that they all 
have the same face. Given the conventions about picking a 
politically “ balanced” committee, Mr Thorneycroft could 
hardly have chosen eight members with a greater chance of 
reaching broad agreement and a smaller danger of exploding 
into too many minority reports. 

All eight—two bank directors, two other business men, 
two “ moderate ” trade unionists, and two professors—have 
seen previous public service in some sphere of economic 
policy ; the dominant atmosphere in the committee room 
seems likely to be that which usually exudes from 
enlightened ex-civil servants. As in the Macmillan com- 
mittee, one of the two academics is an expert on banking 
(Professor Sayers plays the 1931 role of Professor Gregory), 
while the other is a teacher of general economics (Professor 
Cairncross is presumably intended to play the heavy role 
of Lord Keynes). It is tempting to assign to other members 
1931 equivalents (Sir Oliver Franks equals Mr McKenna ?), 
but as the Radcliffe committee is to have five fewer 
members than the Macmillan committee had, the 
analogy does not quite work. The Labour repre- 
sentation is rather smaller than might be expected (the 
orthodox labour representation is confined to the two 
trade unionists, the usual Mr Woodcock and the miners’ 
Mr Jones) ; but, against this, there are no obviously very 
Conservative members—the business men’s element can 
reasonably be called extremely middle of the road. One 
suspects that a majority of this committee may be more 
inclined than is The Economist to assume that, if you 
impose a physical rather than a monetary control, the 
physical control is likely to work. All in all, how- 
ever, the committee will be expertly fitted to assess 
the evidence put before it, without carrying the burden of 
too many predetermined and publicly stated individual 
views. It is broadly the right sort of committee to have. 


WAGES 


Plucking at the Strings 


HE Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
T Unions decided on Thursday to enter negotiations 
with the employers “ without their hands being tied in any 
way.” This was a direct—and left-wing inspired—slap in 
the face for the leaders of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, who had wanted the confedération to express its 
readiness to discuss certain “conditions” in return for a 
bigger wage increase. What should the employers do now ? 
If the unions are unwilling to discuss any strings, then the 
employers should certainly refuse to offer more than the 
minimum 5 per cent recommended by the courts of inquiry ; 
the only extra concessions the employers should consider 
are if the confederation’s “ untied” negotiators do in fact 
find themselves moving along the road to which the AEU 
wanted them to be committed. 

Between an increase of 8s. 6d. without strings and IIs. 
on certain conditions, the AEU wisely favoured the 11s. But 
it wanted the strings relaxed. The most important of them 
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concerns the so-called twelve months’ standstill on the pre- 
sentation of new claims. If there were no standstill at all, 
the engineers could presumably be expected to get their 
usual inflationary annual rise some time in the usual first 
four months of 1958 ; if the strings were tightly drawn, 
their next claim could not be presented until May, 1958, 
and settlement of it presumably would not come before the 
late autumn of that year. It would not be surprising if there 
is bargaining aimed at the possibility of a 1958 wage claim 
being settled somewhere between these two dates. Perhaps 
the best attitude for the employers to take would be to link 
bargaining about this with bargaining about another “ safe- 
guard ” the engineers may well ask for: namely a promise 
of a special wage review if the cost of living rises 
sharply in the meanwhile. If a figure—of, say, 5 per cent 
in the cost of living index—could be agreed upon as a 
definition of “sharp,” the employers might be wise to be 
more accommodating about this than about other proposals 
for whittling away the period of standstill. Although 
estimates are very hazardous, and despite next winter’s pro- 
spective rise in rents, the year ahead still looks more like 
being a year of three or four per cent, than of five or six 
per cent, price inflation. 

The other strings that the AEU thinks should 
be resisted would bind the affiliated executives to nothing 
more exacting than the mildest of undertakings to do what 
they could to see that men observed the freely negotiated 
agreements and did not come to work late or slope off early. 
The employers, even if they feel a little cynical about the 
effectiveness of union efforts to keep the rank and file in 
order, should stand firm by the essentials of these conditions. 
But some minor changes in drafting might be worthwhile. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 





‘Temporary Help; Permanent Review 


UCH is going on at the Ministry of Labour, even 
M though it has not yet been called back into the 
engineering dispute. This week Mr Macleod told the House 
of Commons that from June 11th workers who have been 
unemployed for at least eight weeks, who seem unlikely in 
the near future to find a job, and who maintain dependants 
at home, will be able to draw: (a) a free fare to a place of 
work away from their home towns ; (b) a lodging allowance 
of 35s. a week for a maximum of twelve months ; and (c) 
help in returning home to try again to get a job there. (A 
resettlement scheme was already in existence for certain 
areas, but only 34 workers were drawing lodging allowances 
under it.) The new scheme looks like a sensible aid to 
mobility ; it may remind some workers threatened with 
redundancy that there is a profitable alternative (from both 
the individual and the national point of view) to the well- 
known custom of standing about all day holding meetings 
to demand a three-day week. 

But the main matter now on Mr Macleod’s plate is, of 
course, the proposal of the courts of inquiry that an impartial 
body should be set up to consider wages in the context 
of inflation. On Tuesday he answered the question that 
everyone has been asking: the impartial body, if any, should 
in his view be permanent, and not merely required to 
produce a “ once-for-all” review. A once-for-all review 
might be more inclined to probe into awkward questions. 
Discussions even on the project for a permanent body have, 
however, reached only the departmental stage ; up to Wed- 
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nesday the leaders of the Trades Union Congress had not 
been approached. Will they be any more favourable to the 
idea than they were in 1954, when they turned it down 
flat? At that time they could not see how an inquiry would 
differ from the annual economic survey already published ; 
and the argument that there would be no suspicion of 
Government propaganda in it left them unconvinced. They 
might not oppose a permanent body, on which they were 
well represented, which tried to put out agreed statements 
about the trend of profits ; but that does not mean that they 
think a bunch of university gentlemen can teach them 
anything about wages. A few union leaders do consider 
that some sort of order should be brought into wage claims. 
But they believe that this is a task for the TUC, not for an 
outside body ; and there is no sign that the TUC as a 
whole is willing to undertake it. At the moment the brain- 


child of the courts of inquiry has an even chance of being 
stillborn. 


MOROCCO 


Swoop on a Great Inheritance 


MYSTERY pervades Marrakech. It began on May Ist, a 

day on which the whole country was rejoicing, since 
the feast that marks the end of Ramadan coincided with the 
May Day celebrations inspired by the new trade unions. 
Under cover of the clamour, five sons of the late Glaoui, the 
wealthy pasha of Marrakech, were kidnapped there by men 
wearing the insignia of the so-called “ army of Liberation.” 
Six other well-to-do burgesses who had either money or 
blood ties with the Glaoui family also disappeared from 
circulation. Simultaneously, the family palace, which is a 
walled citadel within the alleys of Marrakech, was occupied 
by the same force. It was said to be searching for “ papers.” 
When the deputy governor of the province (whose superior 
was at Rabat doing homage to the Sultan) sent regular 
security officers to the palace, his men were repulsed with 
gunfire. 

More than twenty-four hours later the government issued 
an unexpected statement which said that the missing men 
had been taken into custody because they had been “ mobil- 
ising substantial funds abroad ” for operations against the 
state. Before this news broke, trade union leaders in Rabat 
had been talking of the need for soaking the unduly rich, and 
both they and their counterparts in Marrakech seem satis- 
fied with the general trend of the affair. But no one knows 
where the missing men are. 

Conjecture is rife about the motives behind the action. 
It will be remembered that the Glaoui, once the Sultan’s 
biggest vassal and strongest critic, was one of the instru- 
ments of his exile in 1953, but did abject homage at the 
Restoration. The Glaoui’s estate is immense ; apart from 
his feudal holdings as a Berber chieftain, he made a modern 
fortune by canny investment in French enterprises, many of 
them in Morocco. The division of his estates between his 
heirs is in progress. Was the swoop made for loot by rebels 
who have more local control than the Sultan cares to admit ? 
Or was it a demonstration by the left-wing leader of the 
Liberation army to win left-wing sympathisers for dissidence 
in the towns? In either of these cases, the government 
statement, with its implied admission that its own security 
forces were not the right tool for the job, would seem bound 
to weaken the Sultan’s hand in the long run. Or did he use 
the Liberation army in order to reduce the striking power 
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of a clique belonging to a bygone era? If so, why not 
have used his police or, at a pinch, his own army? To 
explain these mysteries, a commission of enquiry has been 
promised. 


FRANCE 


M. Mendes-France as Hamlet 


HE Radical ministers are not leaving the cabinet ; M. 

Mollet has avoided yet another crisis. The Radical 
Party congress ended last Saturday in anti-climax. After 
the terrible indictment of the government’s handling of 
Algeria by M. Mendés-France, who was enthusiastically 
applauded, the final resolution contented itself with yet 
‘another warning that the Radical ministers will have to 
withdraw if M. Mollet’s government does not mend its 
ways. At the end of it all, the impression was left that 
M. Mendés-France, who had made his reputation as a man 
of action, was reduced to the posture of a Prince of Den- 
mark, unable to choose between reluctance to precipitate 
a governmental crisis and the desire to change France’s 
policy in Algeria. 

Many reasons can be found for M. Mendés-France’s 
acceptance of a compromise resolution: reluctance to break 
away from the Socialists ; a fear of splitting his party still 
further ; perhaps even a fear of defeat within the party if 
he had tried his strength too far. Whatever the reasons— 
and even though the latest ultimatum is couched in stronger 
terms than any before—the man who gave himself only a 
month to settle the Indo-Chinese question when he was 
prime minister has now given a warning without a time- 
limit. The effect on the Radical party—or, at least, on its 
younger supporters who joined it not because of its gift 
for always being in the government or its flair for compro- 
mise formule, but because they associated the name of M. 
Mendés-France with new, dynamic methods—may be 
demoralising. 

M. Mendés-France, aware of these feelings, will no doubt 
try to prevent the latest Radical ultimatum from fizzling 
out as an empty threat. The fall of the government might 
increase his freedom of action, and it cannot be ruled out. 
When parliament reassembles next week, M. Ramadier, 
the minister of finance, will have to ask the deputies not 
only to endorse budgetary cuts, affecting chiefly investment, 
but also to approve some of the new taxes to raise £150 
million. The conservatives who so firmly insist on great 
military efforts in Algeria will be less enthusiastic about 
paying the bill. Despite its reprieve from the Radicals, it 
is still uncertain that M. Mollet’s government will live till 
the end of June, when the ratification of the European 
treaties should come before parliament. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 





A European Target 


URATOM has been given an immediate practical meaning 
E by the report of its “ three wise men,” setting a target 
for nuclear power development in the six European 
countries that have signed the Euratom treaty. The argu- 
ment is in part familiar : the six countries already import 
23 per cent of their fuel needs, nearly twice as large a pro- 
portion as Britain. Costs of nuclear power already compare 
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with conventional costs and will steadily fall further. The 
time has therefore come for Europe, too, to plunge into 
large-scale commercial production of nuclear power. If 
plans are laid at once, the six countries might set up some 
15 million kilowatts of capacity in ten years (two and a half 
times the British plan) and might stabilise their fuel imports 
in about 1963. 

The target (it is not a plan) will not be easy to achieve. 
The experts admit that it takes four years to build an atomic 
power station and that orders cannot be placed until the end 
of 1958. Investment will cost some $4,000 million more 
than equivalent investment in conventional plant would cost. 
A great drive from the Euratom agency will be needed 
to fulfil it. 

Even then the wise men’s hopes depend on technical help 
from Britain and the United States, and in the first years the 
six countries will have to import reactors, or parts of them, 
from both. These imports may cost some $11,000 million 
in the ten years, an inviting prospect for British industry, 
at present first in the field. But imports will decline as the 
Europeans gain experience and the strength of the com- 
mercial and technical links which then remain will depend 
a great deal on the efforts which the two tutor countries 
make in the early years to forge lasting ties with Euratom. 
Here the report is disquieting. Britain, like the United 
States, has been open with its secrets and generous with 
offers of training. But while the United States showed 
great interest in learning from Euratom’s practical experi- 
ence in return and, it seems, in joint projects to improve and 
adapt reactors, there is no mention of any parallel British 
interest. This is a pity. For if the six countries follow the 
experts’ suggestions they will acquire a varied commercial 
experience—with enriched uranium reactors, for instance— 
which might be of great value to Britain later on. 


GHANA 


Christiansborg Castle 


Our special correspondent cables from Accra: 

VERY dangerous chain of events is threatened—and 

threatened quite absurdly—by Dr Nkrumah’s 
decision that he will move into the governor’s palace at 
Christiansborg Castle as soon as Sir Charles Arden Clarke 
leaves it, so that the new governor-general (whoever he is to 
be) will have to make do with some less imposing building 
in the town. The Colonial Office and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office must shoulder some of the blame. Had a 
successor to Sir Charles Arden Clarke been lined up and 
accepted before independence, Dr Nkrumah would not have 
been presented with the immediate vacant possession of so 
desirable a residence. The delay gave time for the Prime 
Minister or his advisers to conceive the idea that independ- 
ence should be brought home to the Ghanian people by 
such a spectacular occupation of the former seat of British 
colonial power ; in the exhilaration of the moment to think 
was to act. 

Now, it is feared, a barrier may have been put in 
the way of any distinguished British figure accepting an 
office where his main duty—upholding the dignities of the 
head of state as Her Majesty’s representative—would be 
made initially rather humiliating ; in fact, one possible 
incumbent is believed to have withdrawn his name on 
hearing the news, a couple of days after provisionally 
accepting the commission. It will suit those of Dr 
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Nkrumah’s colleagues who are republican-minded equally 
well if the governor-generalship remains in abeyance and the 
powers are exercised by the Chief Justice, or if some sort of 
puppet governor-general is dredged up from somewhere who 
will visibly play a poor second fiddle to the African Prime 
Minister. Their objective is the elimination of all the 
remaining symbols of former British power. 

If this were the universal sentiment in Ghana, there 
would be every reason to encourage Ghanians to take the 
‘final steps to become a republic like India. But it is not 
the universal sentiment. Dr Nkrumah’s political opponents 
set great store by the preservation of the constitution, which 
embodies safeguards for minorities and provides important 
brakes on the growth of a one-party, absolutist type of 
state ; it had been thought that some sort of British father- 
figure as governor-general in the early years of independ- 
ence would be a tactful force for constitution-preserving. 
Under an African governor-general—which now seems the 
most likely eventuality—there is a fear that some of Mr 
Nkrumah’s colleagues will not be able to restrain the impulse 
to make a forced march towards what would virtually be 
party dictatorship. Once again, let it be emphasised, as 
Ghana is now independent, none of this is Britain’s direct 
concern ; but it will be a tragedy for all Africa if history 
has to record that a deciding factor which sent the Ghanian 
experiment down that fatal road was an extreme fussiness— 
in May, 1957—about who should live where. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 





Awaiting a Labour Swing 


ITH only a handful of results to come in the Scottish 

municipal elections, Labour had marked up 22 net 
gains, which is considerably better than it did in Scotland 
last year. With results from some 900 seats in English and 
Welsh district councils to hand, Labour seemed to have 
marked up 24 net gains, which is probably rather better 
than it had done by an equivalent stage last year. An 
interesting feature of the Scottish elections is that Labour is 
reported to have made most of its gains in the smaller 
towns, where there have been polls of about 50 per cent ; 
in the big cities, where polls have generally been much 
lower, Labour has merely maintained its position. 

As The Economist goes to press, voting is in progress in 
the main round of local elections this year—in the English 
and Welsh provincial boroughs. It is perhaps worth repeat- 
ing the rough standard of measurement suggested here last 
week. If political opinion stands now approximately where 
it stood a year ago (which means in a state where most 
analysts would be forecasting a Labour majority of rather 
under 100 in the Commons in any immediate general 
election), Labour could be expected to secure between 180 
and 200 net gains of seats in these provincial borough 
elections ; if Labour gains of seats in these provincial 
borough elections have gone higher, to between 250 and 
300, then Labour will have got back to the highwater mark 
in local election popularity which it achieved in 1952. But 
the Tories would not need be too disheartened even fhen ; 
their standing in the country recovered from that 1952 
debacle very quickly indeed. 

To cite these abstract psephological figures is in no way to 
state a prophecy. But before these elections some Labour 
spokesmen have wisely been undercalling the gains they 
might reasonably expect, while some Tories have unwisely 
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been whistling to keep their courage up. There has also 
been a muddle in some of the newspapers, arising from the 
fact that Labour is defending the seats it won in 1954 (when 
it did not win so many marginal seats as some comment has 
suggested, but merely took back some “ normal” Labour 
seats which it had lost in the abnormal Tory landslide of 
1951). When this year’s results are announced—and they 
will be in the newspaper headlines at just about the time 
when this issue of The Economist is reaching readers’ hands 
—there could therefore be a tendency to regard them as 
rather worse for the Tories than in fact they are. 


a 


Delegating Power 


HE Government has taken another timid bite at reform- 
z ing the structure of local councils for which people 
are now voting. The proposals of its second white paper* 
(the first dealt with areas and status, and the third—which 
may appear next month—will deal with finance) concern 
the delegation of functions by the 61 county councils in 
England and Wales (excluding London) to the 1,300 county 
districts. These minor local authorities, who have lost many 
of the direct powers they once had,. have been insisting 
upon an extension of delegation schemes as the price of 
their support for other reorganisation measures. Broadly 
speaking, only §5 of them—non-county boroughs and urban 
districts of more than 60,000 population—will get much 
comfort from the white paper. Most of these 55 medium- 
sized towns are already responsible (as “ excepted districts ”) 
for education and town planning ; they will now operate 
these services “ automatically ”—and not just at the coun- 
ties’ discretion—and will be responsible for -health and 
welfare as well. Up to a point, this is a perfectly sensible 
way of meeting the frustrated ambitions of towns which 
(under the first white paper’s proposals) cannot now expect 
to become county boroughs. Yet the divided responsibili- 
ties it entails (resulting from the fact that finance—and 
hence ultimate control—will continue to emanate from the 
county council) make it a very second-best solution. 


Although the Minister would have discretion to add 
to the list of these lucky 55, the other county districts are 
at present offered only a few crumbs. The white paper 
suggests that there might be wider delegation of classified 
roads (subject, however, to stricter county control), of town 
and country planning (which, given the outlook of most 
small councils, will be a very mixed blessing) and of certain 
regulative services; and it thinks that county councils’ 
delegation schemes should be subject to the Minister's 
arbitration in cases of dispute. But the Government is also 
proposing one major change in the opposite direction of 
centralisation: the abolition of the divisional executives in 
education. This is a sensible change which the Minister 
should not let himself be talked out of ; these experiments 
in joint county and local administration have, in general, 
been a failure. Many at present moribund local authorities 
will be disappointed at these proposals, but Mr Brooke is 
undoubtedly right to resist the pressure for extensive delega- 
tion to small, ill-equipped local authorities. The really 
disappointing thing about this white paper is that it appears 
by implication to be rejecting the only sensible alternative: 
the wholesale amalgamation of smaller units and the inte- 
gration of urban and rural authorities. 





*Cmnd 161. 
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GREATER © 
~ PRODUCTIVITY 





The Cub shifts more 
dirt more cheaply 
than any other small 
excavator. 


Mobile, too... The 

Cub is quickly mount- 
, ed onto its matched 
i trailer for fast road 
B transport. 


See two at the 
Bath and West 
Show on May 
29th. 


Maia, the Roman goddess of growing, gave us our name 
for the present month. Down-to-earth as ever, the Saxons called 
it ‘ Thrimilce’, for no better reason than that cows 
could now be milked three times a day. 


Behind many a trim facade, crisis develops. Im- 
passioned voices demand to know the whereabouts 
of the blanco. The search for linseed oil brings 
chaos in its wake . . . cricket is here again. Let the 
. darling buds of May scent the air as they will. Let 

6 FRONT-END | \- > . ; of blackbirds sing upon the thorn, let ribbons deck the 
s EQUIPMENTS \ | maypole gay: these things may be Summer’s 
be 2 | : heralds but, by gad, sir—they are not cricket. And 
so, of small account. The rest of us can take heart, 
however. The Midland Bank likes small accounts ; 
and, because it gives to them the same courteous 
attention that it gives to all calls upon its services, 
the Bank is not unnaturally popular among young 


people in all walks of life. 


EXCAVATOR WITH MATCHED TRAILER MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : Poultry, London, E.C.2 
PRI E S ; 2130 branches throughout England and Wales 


Manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for 75 years 

















PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED - HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS - nL 





Yes, 


there’s a story 
for you in 


Womais own 
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It’s a SUCCESS story for everyone selling to women 


WOMAN’S OWN, one of the most significant factors in the development 
of the feminine mass market during the post-war period, today 
influences the incalculable purchasing power of nearly 7,000,000 
women readers—more than one woman in every three in Britain. 
Even this is not the limit. The upward curve of Woman’s Own audited 
net sale figures, unaffected by changing economic conditions and 
social habits, has still to reach its peak. By July/Dec. 1956 it had 
climbed to an average weekly net sale of 2,530,014 copies—compared 
with 804,011 copies weekly in 1947. Advertising investment has 
increased on a similar scale. The 350 advertisement pages of ten years 
ago had by last year become 1,612—with more than 500 in colour. 


The story for you in Woman’s Own is fact, not fiction. It is the 
story of one of the most economic—and successful—means of com- 
munication with Britain’s most profitable consumer market : women 
who buy for themselves, their homes, their families and their friends. 


WELL OVER 5 MILLION HOUSEWIVES. 77% of the women in the 
Woman's Own story are housewives. This means that each issue is 
read by 5,355,000 of the women who every week budget and buy 


woman's oun 


for the needs of homes all over Britain. Each issue is a live influence 
in every household for far longer than a week. 


NEARLY 7 MILLION WOMEN. There’s no waste with Woman’s Own. 
Advertisers in Woman's Own are appealing to a readership of nearly 
7,000,000 women—to the market they want and to no other. And 
the distribution of Woman’s Own is truly national —it conforms 
almost exactly to the pattern of population. 


MORE COLOUR. Nearly one page of advertising in every three in 
Woman's Own is in full colour. No advertising has the appeal and 
the impact and the recognition value of advertising in colour. The 
Woman's Own story proves this. Almost everything a woman buys 
is seen — and sold —to better advantage through the colour pages 
of Woman’s Own. 


MORE VALUE. To be a part of the Womans’ Own success story 
costs advertisers Jess. Through Woman’s Own advertisement pages 
—full-colour or monotone—the advertiser reaches his most valuable 
market for the lowest cost per thousand women readers of all mass- 
circulation full-colourgravure weeklies. 


Every year more buyers and more sellers are coming into the 
Woman’s Own success story ! 


2,530,01 


READERSHIP 6,958,000 WOMEN. NV.B. The readership figures quoted on this page 
are taken from the 1956 National Readership Survey conducted by the Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising. Net sale figures, where quoted, are audited figures. 


NET SALE 


JULY/DEC. 1956 


A copy of the important new brochure concerning the vital women’s mass market and how it may be reached through Woman’s Own can be obtained from: 


STUART MANDER, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, GEORGE NEWNES LTD., 


TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 4363 
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CHINA 


Mao’s “ Khrushchev Speech” 


ELECT groups of Chinese communists have been digest- 
ing a speech which Mao Tse-tung made on March Ist, 
but which has remained unpublished. Less privileged 
citizens will presumably have to wait to get the full text 
from foreign broadcasts, as happened in the case of Mr 
Khrushchev’s similar “ secret” speech last year. But since 
the middle of April the Chinese public has been deafened 
by echoes of what was evidently Mr Mao’s main point: 
that the communist leaders are “in danger politically ” if 
they do not stop “evoking the just dissatisfaction of the 
masses.” 

Press and radio have launched a campaign, with Mr Mao’s 
personal chop on it, against the “ roughshod intervention ” 
of government officials and party bosses, their “ arrogance 
and indulgence in the bad habits of the old society,” and 
the “ pushing beyond reason” of their claims to privileges 
and high pay. They must abandon the attitude of hauteur 
expressed in the Confucian phrase “ Respect and keep your 
distance from gods and ghosts.” They must stop obstruct- 
ing the policy of more free speech which Peking ordered 
a full year ago. The delicious slogan for this policy was 
“Let all flowers bloom together ; let diverse schools of 
thought contend ” (though it was made clear, for the benefit 
of the less perceptive, that the contention must always end 
with a victory for the party line). Not enough flowers 
have bloomed this spring, according to Peng Chen, who 
runs the party organisation in Peking city. “ At meetings, 
the masses must be encouraged to express their views. 
Speakers will not be punished.” 

The “current contradictions between the people and 
their rulers” are, to quote the Peking press, “a new and 
important phenomenon.” Their importance is clear enough, 
for Mr Mao rarely makes a personal intervention nowadays. 
The word “ new ” is more intriguing. Ever since the cheng 
feng (“ correct the wind”) drive of 1942, which the party 
propagandists are now invoking, the Chinese communists 
have undergone periodic disciplinary campaigns. This one 
is enlivened by Mr Mao’s ukase that officials must all do 
a regular stint of “actual work” alongside peasants and 
mechanics ; it is decorated by injunctions that erring 
comrades should be “ rectified” by methods “ gentle as a 
breeze and mild as rain,” unless their offences are serious ; 
“comradely heart to heart talks” are recommended 
instead of the more customary, and much more terrifying, 
“large struggle meetings.” Otherwise the slogans, with 
their warnings against “‘ commandism ” and “ bureaucracy,” 
have a familiar sound. What then is “ new,” and why the 
mystery ? 


Austerity and Absenteeism 


HE new cheng feng campaign needs to be looked at 
T against the background of China’s current economic 
difficulties. The instances cited in the communist press 
then prove very revealing. One describes a factory where 
absenteeism recently rose to 70 per cent of the labour force 
because an allegedly beneficial “ wage reform” was mis- 
managed by the bosses, and the workers were “ provoked 
into making unreasonable demands.” Another refers to the 
habit of accusing any peasant who ventures to speak frankly 
of “ sharing the views of landlords and rich peasants.” Mr 
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Peng warns party officials that they must not get frightened 
and resort to violent repression when deputations approach 
them to voice complaints, or when “ the masses,” provoked 
by “utter lack of democracy . . . get together and create 
disturbances.” They must stop treating ordinary people 
as the enemy, or the people will turn into the party’s 
enemies. They must, moreover, explain the “ contradiction 
between production and demand,” and “ urge the people 
to stick to austerity.” 

In brief, “ the masses feel deceived ” because, after being 
fed on so much propaganda about economic triumphs, they 
have lately been ordered once more to tighten their belts. 
This disenchantment, and the “ absolutely wrong ” methods 
used to deal with it by too many cadres (“ enforcement, 
imprisonment, extermination”) are further imperilling 
Peking’s already rickety economic planning. The Chinese 
press this week has been full of stories of workers retaliating 
by absenteeism, go-slow methods, and partial strikes, against 
managers and party bosses who will not listen to their com- 
plaints. Uglier things than that have evidently happened ; 
and Mr Mao’s speech, like Mr Khrushchev’s, has presum- 
ably remained unpublished because it recorded them too 
starkly. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





Sitting Tight in Bratislava 


OMETHING of the strains and stresses under the sluggish 
S surface of Czechoslovak life were divulged during last 
week’s congress of the Slovak Communist party in Brati- 
slava. Both Mr Bacilek, the first secretary of the Slovak 
party, and Mr Novotny, the first secretary of the Czecho- 


. Slovak party (who headed a strong delegation from Prague), 


were at pains to demolish the “wrong views” and “ even 
opinions of an anti-party character” that were being put 
forward both inside and outside the party. Mr Bacilek was 
particularly concerned to show writers and journalists where 
their duty lies ; he referred to “ incorrect articles . . . full of 
liberalistic tendencies ” and even to “ furious attacks ” made 
on the Communist party. Mr Novotny inveighed bitterly 
against those who try to undermine the regime and lead the 
people astray with “democratic phrases and revisionist 
demagogic proposals.” 

The Communist leaders did not, in fact, show the slightest 
sign of giving any ground to the reformers and the mal- 
contents. Mr Novotny said cryptically that such people 
could not be left at large. The national conference of the 
Czechoslovak party nearly a year ago, which showed remark- 
ably little sign of being influenced by the 2oth party con- 
gress of the Soviet Union, did at least listen to proposals 
for breathing new life into the moribund Czech parliament. 
Last week’s Slovak congress—held six months after the 
crises in Poland and Hungary—merely listened to lectures 
on the wrong-headedness of confusing “ socialist” with 
“ bourgeois” democracy. And since the party leaders 
refuse to admit that any major policy mistakes were made 
in the past, they naturally refuse to contemplate any impor- 
tant changes in the future. “ Doubtful experiments and 


doubtful examples which are alien to our life” (no doubt 
like the Jugoslav workers’ councils) are eschewed ; and the 
importance of pushing ahead (by “all means which per- 
suasion may require”) with collectivising agriculture is 
reaffirmed. The Czechoslovak party bosses seem content 
to sit tight and be tough. 
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TANGANYIKA 





Experiment Misfired 


HE most important landmark in Tanganyika’s slow 
journey to self-government was a pilot scheme for 
holding elections in three or four constituencies next 
March. These elections have now been postponed. In a 
debate in the Legislative Council last week many of the 
unofficial members, who are nominated by the Governor 
from all three races, objected to the scheme’s limitations and 
held out for elections throughout the territory ; but the 
Governor, Sir Edward Twining, is not prepared to agree. 
The life of the present council expires in March, and unless 
it is extended, the unofficial members will have to be 
nominated again. 

Sir Edward Twining, whose term of office ends in about 
a year, had hoped to introduce two constitutional innova- 
tions before he left. One of these has already been brought 
into effect. Official members in charge of departments have 
been renamed ministers, and six posts of assistant minister 
have been created in order to give unofficial members train- 
ing in responsibility. The second step was to have been the 
introduction of elections on a multi-racial basis. In each 
constituency chosen for the experiment there would be 
European, Asian and African candidates, and no ballot 
would be valid unless it contained a vote for a candidate of 
each race. The franchise would be qualitative (with criteria 
of income, property or position) but, even so, in eight out 
of the nine possible constituences the African electorate 
would outnumber the European and Asian together. 

A too tentative advance has proved to be no advance at 
all. At one time the United Tanganyika party, to which 
nearly all the unofficial members belong, was in favour of 
the plan. In recent weeks, however, members have become 
increasingly worried by the activity of the Tanganyika 
African National Union (the African nationalist party) and 
in order to hold their own in the country, they may have 
felt it unwise to identify themselves with the slow tempo of 
the Governor’s proposals. 


EUROPE 


A Gesture to Poland 


HE United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 

began its twelfth session at Geneva with an overt 
recognition of Poland’s new status among the countries of 
eastern Europe. It had become customary for the ECE to 
elect a chairman chosen from western Europe or Scandinavia 
and a vice-chairman from eastern Europe. But this time 
Professor Oskar Lange, of Poland, was elected chairman on 
a French proposal. An economist of international repute 
and a former professor at Chicago and Columbia, Mr Lange 
renounced his American citizenship and returned to Poland 
at the end of the war. During the Stalinist period he fell 
into disfavour and disappeared from the Polish scene ; he 
emerged again after Stalin’s death. He is a very different 
man from the last vice-chairman, Mr Katz-Suchy, who is 
also a Pole. Mr Katz-Suchy was one of the five Poles with 
most influence in the conduct of Polish foreign policy in 
the Stalinist period ; at international meetings he made a 
name for intransigence. For some time his influence had 
evidently been on the wane. 
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The gesture of offering this year’s chairmanship to Poland 
was met by the Poles with a gesture of their own; they 
withdrew Mr Katz-Suchy from their delegation. The ECE 
has thus for a second time become a platform for Poland’s 
aspiration to independence in economic policy. Some weeks 
ago the Polish delegation used a meeting of the ECE coal 
committee to appeal for western investment in the Polish 
coal industry; Poland offered in return to help with 
increased coal deliveries to the West. Jugoslavia has 
expressed the hope that its own successful co-operation 
with the capitalist countries would encourage similar 
co-operation with Poland. The Russians have shown less 
enthusiasm for Poland’s new status. Unable to oppose the 
election of a Polish chairman, they yet accepted it with an 
ill grace that was generally noted. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 





Oil and Frontiers 


HE Organisation of American States has held on to its 
Ene for damping down flare-ups in Central 
America by checking the clash between Nicaragua and 
Honduras. A commission of five men led by Sefior Arias 
of Panama has been entrusted by the organisation with the 
task of determining which of the two republics was the 
aggressor, and of producing a settlement by the end of this 


week. If the mission succeeds, it should give a time-and- 


method lesson to the larger international organisation in 
New York. 

The frontier dispute between Nicaragua and Honduras 
has been simmering ever since the two states became 
independent more than a hundred years ago. In 1906 the 

king of Spain was 
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national feeling. 

As with some other Latin American border disputes, the 
possibility of finding oil reserves in the area has given edge 
to the quarrel. Both Nicaragua and Honduras are believed 
to be negotiating with American oil companies over con- 
cessions, but Honduras has taken the greater initiative by 
creating a new state, Gracios a Dios, covering the disputed 
area. Interest in Central American oil is building up other 
potentially explosive situations. Further north in the Peten 
district of Guatemala, a favourable change in the Guate- 
malan oil law two years ago released a flood of applications 
for concessions. Several oil companies are surveying in the 
area, and though oil has not yet (as was wrongly stated in 
The Economist of April 6th, page 54) been found there, 
the hope of oil has given practical significance to the 
Guatemalan claim to British Honduras, which would offer 
a quicker route from Peten to the sea. 
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SCHOOLS 


Money for Labs 


N 1955 a number of companies engaged in chemical, 
I electrical and mechanical engineering got together to 
raise a fund for helping schools to enlarge their facilities for 
science teaching. They confined their generosity to inde- 
pendent schools and those receiving a “ direct grant” from 
the Exchequer, which meant that they were promptly 
accused of favouring only better-off children. But these 
are the schools, the companies thought, that find it hardest 
to get the money for capital expenditure ; “ maintained ” 
schools are provided for by the Government and local 
councils between them. 

The second report on the use of this “ Industrial Fund 
for the Advancement of Scientific Education in Schools ” 
was published this week. Over £3 million was subscribed 
by 141 firms ; grants for building were made to 187 schools 
and grants for apparatus to 308. The result is that the 
number of science places in the schools concerned will be 
increased by half and the number of science specialists 
raised by perhaps 5,500. 

This is particularly ‘satisfactory because in many inde- 
pendent schools—especially those away from industrial areas 
—the prejudice against a scientific education has been dying 
more slowly than in the state schools. It remains for science 
masters to conquer the prejudice that many of them still 
have against encouraging their pupils to be techno- 
logists rather than pure scientists. The achievement 
of the fund also shows how fruitful industry’s interest and 
co-operation in education can be. There is growing scope 
for its help in sending young men and women to the 
universities and technical colleges. 


BANK STAFFS 


Bank Clerks Militant? 


N Monday, some 2,500 members of the National Union 
O of Bank Employees gathered in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, before going to the House of Commons to 
lobby their MPs ; on Thursday the executive of the union 
met members of all parties, led by Mr Robens and Mr Ted 
Leather. The object of these meetings is to get their 
union recognised by the employers: it has nearly 50,000 
members and has been going for forty years, but is only 
recognised by two of the clearing banks, by the Co-operative 
and Trustee Savings Banks, and by some overseas bankers 
in the City. The other banks prefer to negotiate with their 
own staff associations, whose officers are appointed and 
paid by the employers themselves. 

The union claims that these associations have no power 
to look after members. Their great talking point is the 
history of the Midland Bank staff association, which was 
voted out of existence by its own members a few years ago 
after a disappointing end-year bonus, but has been recon- 
stituted, and is again recognised by the bank as represen- 
tative of the employees, although it has a smaller member- 
ship among them than the union, which is ignored. The 
Minister of Labour could not intervene in this dispute, 
since it involved an unrecognised body and was therefore 
not official. The staff associations, however, appear as 
Satisfied with their position as the employers ; and this is 
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the weakness of the union’s position. As well as the bank 
men who belong to the staff associations (and there are a 
majority of these in most of the clearing banks), there are 
many who belong to neither employees’ organisation: the 
mood of even those more active NUBE members who were 
in the Central Hall on Monday was illustrated by a jovial 
voice which called “‘ Give them hell, chaps, but don’t forget 
that you are a responsible bank clerk.” Bank men are 
inhibited by their status and traditions from any very 
militant action, which is why they hope to gain their ends 
by Parliamentary means. In those banks where union 
members are in a majority—or in any where union member- 
ship is sharply increasing—the employers might be well 
advised to come to a compromise before they are compelled 
to: the compromise suggested by the union (though 
vehemently opposed by at least two of the staff associa- 
tions) is a joint employees’ negotiating body of staff 
associations and union together. But it is not very clear 
what MPs are expected to do about it. 


SOVIET UNION 





Not By Bread Alone 


OVIET artists are resisting attempts to hobble their 
S creative activity with the fetters of “ social realism.” 
When the musicians’ and painters’ organisations lately held 
their congresses, both were addressed by Mr Shepilov, who 
attacked “ formalistic ” deviations and reiterated the party’s 
right not only to take care of, but also to control, the arts. 
At a meeting of Moscow writers Mr Dudintsev was officially 
taken to task for his controversial book Not By Bread Alone. 
But the attacks are milder than the thunder of former days, 
and men of letters find courage to talk back. 

Mr Dudintsev has so far refused to alter his text. In 
the preface to the English edition, which is to be published 
by Hutchinson in July, he deplores the use to which his 
book has been put in the West, but does not deny that his 
picture is drawn from real life and makes no attempt to 
change it. At the Moscow meeting he argued that to camou- 
flage the truth will only lead to defeats and bitter disillusion. 
He also made a plea for greater artistic independence: “I 
think that, like young swimmers, we should be allowed to 
swim on our own ; maybe we shall not drown. Unfortu- 
nately all the time I feel on myself a leading-string, like those 
by which children are led, and this hinders my swimming.” 
Having experienced the exhilarating feeling of striking out 
on their own, the Russian intellectuals have begun openly to 
resent the party leash. The administrative organ of the party, 
Partyinaya Zhizn, reports with disapproval that, when they 
are told to mend their ways, the culprits retort: “ So we are 
getting back to the old ways, which’ prevailed until the 
struggle against the cult of the individual.” 

The same organ accuses historians of falling under the 
influence of bourgeois liberalism and of minimising the 
hostile part played by Trotskyists, nationalists or other 
deviationists. But such is the effect of destalinisation that 
heretics no longer go in terror of the stake. It is enough to 
look at the latest issue of the magazine Moscow Literature, 
with its devastating attack on Soviet playwrights who seek 
their inspiration in yesterday’s decree, official article or even 
broadcast, to realise that Soviet musicians, painters or 
writers are no longer prepared meekly to cut their creative 
work to rigid party measurements. Mr Shepilov has a diffi- 
cult job on his hands. 


LETTERS 








No Reasons Why 


Sir—It would seem impertinent to 
correct such an authority on shopping 
as Mr Walter Padley, but he gives a 
misleading impression in your issue of 
May 4th when he seeks to imply that 
the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Austria and Germany have shorter 
shopping hours than those proposed by 
the Government in the Shops Bill. It 
is the habit of people in most if not all 
of these countries to get up much 
earlier in the morning than we do here 
and certainly as far as Germany is con- 
cerned shops open at 7.30 a.m. (7 a.m. 
in the case of food shops), so that a 
closing hour of 5.30 to 7 p.m. should 
be regarded in the terms of life in this 
country as 6.30 to 8 p.m. at least. 

At the end of his letter Mr Padley 
mentions the cost of long shopping 
hours to the consumer. Surely what 
the consumer wants is variety and 
freedom of choice, so that if Mr Padley 
is right and short hours really mean 
low prices, those who want to shop in 
the cheapest market can do their shop- 
ping in one of the many chain stores 
which already shut long before the legal 
closing hour, leaving available to the 
not inconsiderable number of those. who 
work from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. the more 
elastic hours of the little man round the 
corner. If these people have to pay 
more for what they get, then at least 
they are getting more, in the form of 
service, for what they pay.—Yours 
faithfully, LauRA GRIMOND 
Richmond, Surrey 


* 


Sim—We are puzzled by Mr Walter 
Padley’s strictures on your comments 
concerning the Shops Bill. We have 
studied the Anglo-American Produc- 
tivity Team Report on Retailing. It 
seems to us to justify your attitude. 
First, freedom in the matter of shop- 
ping hours has not produced uniformly 
long hours of opening in America. In 
food distribution, hours “vary from 
shop to shop within the larger cities ” 
(page 31); in the non-food trades “ the 
hours of opening differ widely and those 
of private traders and multiples show 
almost infinite variation” (pages 44-45). 
To speak of “Gresham’s law” in this 
context therefore seems doubly. im- 
proper: it misrepresents the facts as 
well as prejudging the issue of whether 
long hours of opening are desirable. 
Second, there is evidence in the pro- 
ductivity team report for your view 
that long opening hours and good 
labour conditions in retailing are not 
incompatible. The team noted that “in 
California, where trade union organisa- 
tion among food workers is strongest 


and traditionally more militant, and 
where wages are highest and working 
conditions most favourable, the shop 
trading week is much longer than else- 
where” (page 32). 

Third, the report is by no means 
clear on the question. of whether long 
shopping -hours. raise costs in the 
United States. These hours are 
said on the one hand to be necessi- 
tated by “the need for an adequate 
return on ... large capital expendi- 
ture” (page 3) and to be worth the 
large traders’ while in terms of profits 
(pages 32-33); on the other hand, 
in the part of the report dealing with 
the non-food trades, a non-quantitative 
reference is made to the extra cost of 
extended hours (page 69). We would 
be much interested to see Mr Padley’s 
detailed calculations on this point. 

Mr Padley suggests that longer shop- 
ping hours have led to an inflation of 
American distribution costs, particu- 
larly labour costs. His evidence on this 
point is both inaccurate and irrelevant. 
Margins in the food trade are higher 
in this country than in America and 
not equal to them. Wage costs in rela- 
tion to sales are relatively higher still 
here, although the meaning of this last 
figure is not clear on account of differ- 
ences in the proportion of - paid 
employees in the retailing labour force 
in the two countries. In the non-food 
trades American margins are higher, but 
this cannot .be used as evidence for say- 
ing that “the American system is more 
expensive than the British.” Percentage 
gross margins are a very bad guide to 
performance in distribution, because 
they are heavily influenced, in inter- 
national or inter-temporal comparisons, 
by differences or changes in compara- 
tive manufacturing productivity. (This 
is a point on which the productivity 
team itself slips up rather badly.) 

Mr Padley will have to produce 
much more telling arguments before he 
convinces us that the various progres- 
sive countries outside North America 
whom we are about to join have shops 
legislation which it is fair to describe 
as “advanced.”—Yours faithfully, 

’ BARBARA FREEMAN 


Oxford JOHN KNarpP 


A Speculator’s Best Friend? 


Sir—Mr Bevan repeated at Reading on 
Sunday that a Labour government 
would renationalise the steel industry. 
Three effects follow :— 

1. On Monday the Stock Exchange 
put the prices of steel shares down. That 
means that the dividend yield gees up. 


So that threats to renationalise (before . 


Mr Bevan has power to carry it out 
100) simply result in a bigger rake-off 
for Stock Exchange speculators when 
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the market gets back to normal. Yet 
these are the people whom Mr Bevan 
wants to punish, not to reward. 

2. The country wants more stecl, 
That means the industry rust have 
more capital equipment for expansion. 
Because of statements made by Mr 
Bevan and others, steel companies are 
compelled to offer a high rate of interest 
in order to attract the money. The 
Steel Company of Wales, for example, 
which has just been denationalised, 
offered the shares at a price which 
yields 8 per cent (is this the highest 
yielding “blue chip” on the market ?), 
The price was £40 million, which at 
8 per cent means a dividend of 
£3,200,000 a year. Without the threat 
of renationalisation, a yield of 7 per cent 
would have been ample and a yield of 

+ per cent satisfactory. Speeches of 
the renationalisers have thus given to 
those investors between £400,000 and 
£600,000 extra a year. 

3. Shareholders in steel companies are 
putting pressure on directors to pay 
out bigger dividends. If the indusiry 
is going to be renationalised, they say, 
let us take out what we can while we 
have the chance. The dividends on 
steel shares are still rising. A one per 
cent increase on the dividends of re- 
nationalised steel companies means 
about £3 million extra for the share- 
holders every year on £260 million. An 
increase of 2} per cent, which is likely, 
will be £73 million for the shareholders. 

4. Everybody knows that, even if the 
industry is renationalised, a “ fair” price 
will have to be paid. A Labour govern- 
ment will not itself be able to decide 
a price without reference to the inter- 
national impact of such an action. The 
“fair” price will be the one determined 
pot by a Labour government, but by 
independent bodies. The Labour party 
has a chance of succeeding only so long 
as it stands by the principle of com- 
pensation that impartial persons would 
consider fair, whatever its own views 
about compensation. 

What is the point, therefore, of con- 
tinuing to issue threats which only yield 
bigger benefits to just the sort of people 
who are threatened? Is Mr Bevan 
the shareholders’ and speculators’ best 
friend ? Or is he just a proper Charley ? 
—Yours faithfully, 

MEMBER OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Chile’s Legal Dictatorship 


Srr—In your issue of May 4th you 
publish a letter from the Ambassador of 
Chile in which he states “these exira- 
constitutional powers were expressly 
renounced by the President as soon as 
it was seen that the disturbance had no 
popular support and were solely the 
work of small groups of extremists.” 
This would seem to imply that the 
extra-constitutional powers were in fact 
taken to suppress what was thought to 
be a popular movement. Is this how 
Chile achieves “ an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding between government and 
people ”?—Yours faithfully, 
D. E. LuKE 
The Queen’s College, Oxford 
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Over 100,000 hours of relentless enquiry under the most rigorous conditions, has made 
possible the increased power ratings achieved on production engines—power developed 
to meet the ever more exacting requirements of modern aircraft. 

Research establishments at Coventry and Ansty and the experimental flight unit at 
Bitteswell enable every aspect of engine development to be subjected to the most 
painstaking and exhaustive tests. 
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eeee 
In the twelve years since 1945 when the development testing of the present 
range of Armstrong Siddeley aircraft engines commenced, the total hours of testing at 
the bench and in the air are equivalent to running the whole of that period non-stop. 


Many of the world’s most powerful fighting aircraft are powered by Armstrong Siddeley aero engines 
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Many fine opportunities exist at ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS 
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Paganini among Bankers 


Lord Norman 


By Henry Clay. 
Macmillan. 506 pages. 36s. 


LAY had worked for four years on 
this life of Montagu) Norman 
before he met his death in a road acci- 
dent in Holland in the summer of 1954. 
His draft, as he recognised, was spade- 
work, needing revision and cutting, and 
he had not made a start on two last 
chapters on Norman’s work in the war 
and an appraisal of “The Man.” To 
publish Clay’s work substantially as he 
left it, with two contributed chapters 
to round it off, took the risk of doing 
something less than justice both to the 
author and to his subject. The decision 
was rightly taken, and the only regret 
is that by Clay’s tragic death the world 
should have been denied a_ polished 
masterpiece based on the raw material 
that he assembled and sifted with such 
expert care. The picture of Norman, 
incomplete though it may be in the 
later stages of his career, emerges in the 
round—a virtuoso, an artist, an autocrat, 
a man who relished his own mystery, 
the last of the classical central bankers. 
How did Norman achieve this 
eminence ? His background was 
secure ; his opportunities at Eton and 
King’s were great; yet he achieved 
little in his early years. Already he 
showed something of the rebellious 
instincts and the intuitive habits of 
mind that distinguished his work in 
maturity. His early career with the 
family merchant banking business was 
steady rather than impressive, though 
he enjoyed his apprenticeship in 
America. In the Boer War, with a well- 
earned DSO to his credit, he found a 
curious fulfilment, but he undermined 
his health ; and even ten years later, in 
1912, a Swiss physician gave him only 
three months to live. Sickness of spirit 
(“a very erratic corner in my brain 
which makes all the trouble”) was 
cured, not so much by the contempla- 
tion of “a complicated series of linear 
patterns” prescribed by another Swiss 
doctor as by the relief from the strain 
of disagreement with his banking 
partners. The outbreak of war in 1914 
postponed his departure from the firm 
until the end of 1915 ; within a few days 
he had been invited to “devil” for the 
Deputy Governor of the Bank, eight 
years after his election to the Court 
of Directors. His real career had 
started at the age of 45. 

It lasted nearly thirty years, twenty- 
four of them as Governor, and spanning 
most of two world wars, the struggles 
of reconstruction in the twenties, the 


transient restoration of the gold stan- 
dard, boom and world depression. They 
were years of great achievement for 
Norman and of hardly less disappoint- 
ment. He saw some real chance of 
restoring his kind of world in the early 
twenties and he worked with skill and 
imagination to secure it. But new tides, 
stronger than his skilful navigation 
could master, had turned against him. 
His own technical tour de force was 
inadequate when governments took an 
increasing hand in economic affairs, and 
when Britain was losing its economic 
leadership. Norman’s agile pragmatism 
never deserted him. There is nothing 
in these pages to support the charge 
that he was a mere deflationist. But his 
own traits did him mischief in- popular 
estimation. The British people like a 
“character” ; but they were never free 
of a certain uneasiness about Norman’s 
aloofness ; his charm of manner was 
mixed with an aristocratic disregard ; 
the beard and the hat came close to 
ostentation in a man who cultivated the 
prankish mystery of “Professor 
Skinner.” 


In all these matters, Norman was not 
successful in his public relations. He 
could afford to be contemptuous of any- 
thing so vulgar. But his limitations of 
mind were a different matter. When 
the world of the twenties deserted his 
conceptions of Edwardian normality 
and self-regulation, he had no systematic 
principles on which he could fall back. 
He was moved to action by what was 
happening in the market place, not by 
response to economic generalisations. 
Clay says that “his powers of explana- 
tion and advocacy fell far short of his 
powers of insight and decision”; and 
the contributor of the chapter on “ The 
Man,” writing from close experience 
with Norman, admits its truth. When 
Norman faced Keynes at the Macmillan 
Committee, he was quite unable to do 
himself justice ; his was a craft of cases 
and not of systems, a practice of affairs 
(not organised save into the broadest 
principles) that he was too impatient 
to rationalise. The brilliant executant 
fell a long way short of creative 
economic exposition. 


“Tt is not easy,” says Clay, “to recall, 
after the experience of government 
credits and gifts after the second world 
war, the responsibility and the influence 
which bankers carried in the twenties.” 
Norman’s_ striving for order, inter- 
national co-operation, the essence of 
free trade and competition, and the 
fending off of political interference in 
monetary policy finds an example on 
every page of Clay’s account. He 
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created the art of modern central bank- 
ing as no one else could have done and 
he enjoyed, perhaps unduly, its 
mystique. But he was always seeking 
the conditions of an_honest currency, 
fair and stable economic relations 
between Britain, Europe and the United 
States, and the limiting of economic 
ambitions to economic means. His 
intervention to remove some of the 
structural callouses of British industry 
in the twenties can easily be misrepre- 
sented ; he was more attached to expan- 
sion and efficiency than those who saw 
him merely as a banker selling up over- 
swollen industries would ever allow. 
The charge that he was addicted to dear 
money and deflation cannot be squared 
with economic expansion throughout 
the twenties (save in 1926) nor with the 
readiness of London to lend up to the 
hilt of what the country’s surplus could 
afford for reconstruction in Europe and 
expansion in the Commonwealth. 
These were brave attempts—the work 
of- “a person” rather than “an 
organisation.” Organisation was in the 
end inescapable; the position of the 
Bank changed fundamentally after the 
country abandoned the gold standard, 
and by 1937 even Norman, though 
proud to be a central banker talking to 
central bankers, asked his audience to 
remember that he was “an instrument 
of the Treasury.” There was still a 
long way to go before the Bank was 
nationalised and a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could bring himself to 
describe it in public as “not my agent 
but my creature.” Norman’s personality 
and the strictness of his beliefs still have 
their lessons for an age devoted to the 
centralisation of economic power in 
government. It has not got rid of the 
economic sloppiness that he, more than 
anyone else, would have despised. 


Guilty or Not? 


Not Guilty 


By T. E. Utley. 
Macgibbon and Kee. 158 pages. Ios. 6c 


DEFENSIVE task is not a gay one for 
A the controversialist. To attack 
wrong policy can be exhilarating ; 10 
defend what has been done is dull. Con- 
troversialists of the Opposition can enjoy 
themselves thoroughly attacking the 
Government, but if the Government's 
advocates want enjoyment, there is only 
the Opposition for them to attack ; and 
this, since the Opposition has merely 
been in the position of saying, not of 
doing, is a less rewarding pursuit. Mr 
Uuley, setting out to vindicate the home 
and foreign policies of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s government, is therefore unremit- 
tingly exposed to the temptation of 
turning his attention from the actions of 
Sir Anthony Eden and his colleagues 10 
the words of Mr Hugh Gaitskell and 
his ; although, as he himself admits, “a 
government cannot be defended merely 
by the argument that the opposition ‘0. 
it is foolish and inconsistent.” 

Mr Utley devotes much of his book to 
the Conservative record at home, and on 
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this front his exposition has at least the 
advantage of a consistent philosophy, 
expounded with cogency though with 
too many glib sneers at the other side. 
He says rightly that the government’s 
actions can only in general be justly 
judged in relation to the acts of policy 
that went before, and in the framework 
of the general political and economic 
behaviour of the British people in our 
time. The method serves him well until 
he comes to the election of 1955 and the 
perplexing strokes of economic policy 
(Mr Butler’s spring and autumn budgets) 
which preceded and followed it. 


His task in defending the record of 
the Eden government in the Middle East 
is harder, and perhaps his heart is not 
so much in it. Certainly, in any funda- 
mental sense, he shirks the task. It is 
difficult to put up an effective defence of 
the government’s policy if one is not pre- 
pared to say honestly what the policy 
was. Mr Utley maintains somewhat 
perplexingly that Sir Anthony Eden had 
foreseen the strong and hostile American 
reaction to his ultimatum to Israel and 
Egypt, “for his policy to meet it was 
prompt.” What was this _ policy? 
According to Mr Utley, it was the pro- 
posal for a United Nations police force, 
which was to 


remain in the Middle East until a settle- 

ment between Israel and Egypt had been 

achieved and the control of the Suez 

Canal had been put on a proper footing. 
He goes on to say that the force was set 
up on these lines. As Mr Utley goes 
on to say, the United Nations 
force was set up “with the specific 
objects of securing and preserving the 
cessation of hostilities.” The argument 
comes adrift over the unfortunate fact 
that the hostilities which were to be 
stopped included, and primarily, the hos- 
tilities that Sir Anthony Eden had just 
started. To represent this as the achieve- 
ment of a statesman who had foreseen 
what was going to happen is absurd. 
Mr Utley’s final balance sheet is equally 
incapable of holding water. A war had 
been stopped, he said ; the possibility of 
a settlement in the Middle East existed ; 
all this was “thanks to the success of 
British policy in establishing the prin- 
ciple that the Middle East was an inter- 
national concern.” Perhaps it was not 
possible to do better if the writer was 
unwilling to consider seriously what 
the British government was really trying 
to do and how its intentions were related 
to the intentions of France and of Israel. 


Handing out the Food 


The Combined Food Board: A 
Study in War Time International Plan- 
ning 

By Eric Roll. 


Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 398 pages. 60s. 


F® four years, from June, 1942, to 
June, 1946, the Combined Food 
Board was the focal point for opera- 
tions affecting the food supplies of half 
the world. Yet it left no official history 
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of its work, and we owe it to the 
initiative of the Food Research Institute 
of California that Mr Eric Roll, who 
was one of the Board’s principal officers, 
undertook this task. He has done this 
with great skill and judgment in an 
interesting and lucid account of the 
board’s failures and successes. He 
emphasises throughout that the board 
was merely a piece of machinery for 
trying, not always with success, to 
co-ordinate the policies and actions 
of the governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada, 
and in no sense a_ supra-national 
organisation. 

The book opens with the striking con- 
trast between the food position of 
Britain and America in the first two 
years of war—in Britain state control 
and rationing due to lack of ships and 
dollars, and in the United States free 
markets and a record level of food con- 
sumption. In the first half of 1941, 
before lend-lease brought vital relief, 
the food supply of Britain fell to a 
dangerously low level. (Infant mor- 
tality in 1941 was 5 per cent above the 
prewar average and nearly twice the 
current level.) Then in June, 1942, when 
the Combined Food Board was set up, 
Roosevelt and Churchill announced that 
“the entire food resources of Great 
Britain and the United States will be 
deemed to be in a common pool.” This 
led to the first statistical comparison 
of food consumption in the three 
countries, which was the starting point 
for the national “food balance sheets ” 
now published by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation and the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. 


Mr Roll rightly emphasises that 
“allocation” by the Combined Food 
Board could never be based on any cut- 
and-dried formula—an illusion that 
survived. to plague the International 
Emergency Food Council when world- 
wide allocation of food supplies became 
necessary in 1946-47. The board, and 
later the council, could only recommend, 
and never dictate, to whom and how 
much exporting countries should sell ; 
and import requirements were almost 
impossible to assess with any precision. 
In April, 1945, the level of stocks in 
Britain had created such misunderstand- 
ing that the question was placed on the 
agenda of the Yalta Conference, though 
it was never discussed there. In the 
period of greatest world food shortage, 
from 1945 to 1947, countries where the 
shortage was greatest were generally 
those where statistics of stocks and con- 
sumption were most defective. 


More important even than the allo- 
cation of scarce foods was the co-ordi- 
nation of overseas procurement. Thus 
the Ministry of Food bought meat for 
the Allies from Argentina and tea from 
India and Ceylon, while the United 
States government bought sugar from 
Cuba and coffee from South America. 
During the postwar food crisis Unrra 
countries complained about the un- 
representative character of the Com- 
bined Food Board, and this led to its 
replacement by _ the International 
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Emergency Food Council, consisting of 
more than twenty nations. 

In the light of his later experience in 
OEEC and Nato, the author has some 
interesting comments to make on the 
effectiveness of international co-opera- 
tion. He stresses the importance of 
daily and intimate contacts between 
permanent delegates. Reciprocal influ- 
ence on national policies is more readily 
brought about in this way than 
by a strong secretariat or through the 
passing of resolutions by temporary 
delegates at periodic conferences. The 
story of the Combined Food Board 
illustrates once again that defence is 
more potent than opulence in promoting 
economic co-operation among nations. 


Illjudged Suppression 


The Accusing Ghost, or Justice 
for Casement 


By Alfred Noyes. 
Gollancz. 191 pages. 15s. 
_ title suggests that the author has 
approached his subject in the wrong 
frame of mind ; and so he has. This is 
a well-meaning but incoherent and tire- 
some little book, the work of an old 
man whose vehemence has outrun his 
judgment. There is a strong case for 
pressing the Home Office to authorise 
an examination of, and a public report 
on, the notorious “ black diaries” and 
the use that was made of them at the 
time of Casement’s conviction on the 
charge of high treason. Such a case 
could be stated in an article or a 
pamphlet and should be stated in a 
systematic and judicial manner. Instead, 
Mr Noyes roams at large over Case- 
ment’s career and in a chapter on the 
trial displays so much prejudice that he 
shakes the confidence of the reader in 
his capacity to handle the points that 
really matter. Few reasonable people 
can doubt that Casement, a British 
citizen in receipt of a Government pen- 
sion, actuated by motives with which 
one may or may not sympathise, com- 
mitted “treason” and was convicted 
after a perfectly fair trial. The only 
remaining point was whether he should 
be hanged or sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. But Mr Noyes cannot keep off 
the red herring of Sir Frederick Smith, 
the prosecuting Attorney General, and 
is at pains to establish that “ F. E.,” by 
reason of his association with the pre- 
war Ulster “rebellion,” was the worse 
traitor of the two. One need not be an 
admirer of the man who became Lord 
Birkenhead to dismiss all this as irrele- 
vance and “hot air.” 

When we come to the diaries it is a 
very different matter: Every solution of 
the problem seems grossly improbable. 
Was Casement a rabid homosexual? 
No one had noticed it till the diaries 
began to circulate: yet if they did not 
record his secret life, what were they ? 
Is it really conceivable that Casement 
had made a full translation of the homo- 
sexual diary of Armando Normand ? 
And if so why? Mr Noyes seems to 
think that the diary was fabricated for 
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use after Casement’s arrest, by Sir Basil 
Thompson. It that conceivable either ? 
The Home Office has once again pre- 
sented a blank refusal to a request for 
an official investigation. 

So long as that refusal is persisted in, 
there will continue to be a spate of books 
about Casement, and that is a dismal 
prospect. 


Unfortunate Princess 
The English Empress 


By Egon Caesar Conte Corti. Trans- 
lated by E. M. Hodgson. 
Cassell. 419 pages. 42s. 


| ih year the tragedy of the Empress 
Frederick was rather haltingly re- 
stated by Dr Richard Barkeley: now 
the posthumous work of Count Corti, 
who had access to a wealth of royal 
papers, has been published. -But the 
unfortunate princess is still unfortunate 
in her biographers as well. Count 
Corti’s book has for its sub-title “A 
Study in the Relations between Queen 
Victoria and her Eldest Daughter . . .,” 
but it is not a study of anything so 
precise. The plethora of quotations 
from the correspondence between 
mother and daughter makes the book 
seem shapeless. Moreover, the author 
himself seems to have become infected, 
by the royal ladies’ taste for adjectives, 
mostly in the superlative and heaped 
together, and his narrative is, in conse- 
quence, often turgid and cloying. 

The most interesting and important 
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chapter in “The English Empress” is 
chapter XI because it was written by 
the Empress herself to record the experi- 
ence of 1888, the year of her husband’s 
accession and of his death: strangely 
enough Count Corti seems to have felt 
that this chapter required an apology 
for some of the “harsh and bitter” 
words it contained, although these words 
were no more excessive than the habitual 
style of the letters quoted throughout 
the book. Here the widow records that 
the liberal prince considered “as we 
did,” that the Kulturkampf had been 
carried on with characteristic harshness. 
“But what seemed to him worst of all 
was that. . . the Prussian State as such 
suffered a severe reverse....” She 
then goes on to say that 

Fritz considered the anti-Semitic move- 
ment equally terrible.... It was 
nothing but an element of hatred and 
dissatisfaction created merely to brutalise 
the feelings of the nation and to arouse 
their evil passions of envy, force, intoler- 
ance and injustice. 

Alas, the Prince Consort had not 
taught his clever and promising daughter 
clarity of thought or expression. But 
the feverish intensity which makes her 
never dull yet monotonous to read, was 
part of a genuine interest in the social 
question. What other crowned head 
took the trouble in 1879 not only to 
read “Das Kapital,” but also to inquire 
into the personality of Marx? It is thus 
to the Empress Frederick that we owe 
the delightful account from Grant Duff 
of that momentous figure, an account 
which has in fact been published before. 


The history of the Empress Frederick 
has been described as a clash of dynastic 
traditions. One wonders, however, 
where Queen Victoria really stood. Of 
course she believed in the unquestion- 
able superiority of her own family, but 
she certainly did not approve of an 
interest in Marx and Renan, while she 
had insistently begged her daughter to 
do her best to germanise “ Bertie.” 


No Secrets 
The Torment of Secrecy 


By Edward Shils. 
Heinemann, 238 pages. 15s. 

HIS is a curious book and an 

unsatisfactory one. Something went 
wrong with it in the writing, and the 
trouble is probably explained in the 
statement on the jacket that Professor 
Shils was “ associated with the American 
atomic scientists for many years” and 
in his own explanation in the foreword 
that the book was first written “in the 
heat of the struggle, as a broadside 
against the depredations of Senators 
McCarthy and McCarran” and that he 
then tried to mould it “into something 
more than a polemic.” 


The result is a book which has been 
impoverished by restraint rather than 
enriched by objective scholarship. Any 
reader who is used to skipping fore- 
words will be hard put to it to find out 
what the book is about. It is certainly 
not about the torment of secrecy. 
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For a long time the dirty word 
“ McCarthy ” is studiously avoided, and 
the first third of the book is spent in a 
mild and not very original comparison 
of the social climates in the United 
States and Britain—always to the dis- 
advantage of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Shils, for example, records the 
American belief that aggression overland 
to adjacent territories is legitimate, but 
that aggression overseas is imperialism, 
and the widespread notion that there is 
only one class on American railways 
while there are two in Britain. Both 
these curiosities have been observed 
and commented on more than once by 
members of university debating teams 
writing that inevitable account of a first 
trip to wonderland. 

And when Professor Shils does get to 
his point his arguments are badly 
organised and his writing is deplorably 
slipshod. “A section of the population 
and a strand of sentiment which are 
ordinarily kept at bay expands” con- 
tains more bad grammar and mixed 
metaphor than even a sociologist should 
allow himself. 

By “ facilitating ” the Professor’s work 
the Fund for the Republic (an offshoot 
of the Ford Foundation) was making a 
brave try. It would, after all, have been 
too much to expect any very valuable 
treatise on lions to have been written 
by an Early Christian. The first useful 
book on the McCarthy era is likely to 
come from an outside observer, someone 
who is not oppressed by national shame, 
someone who will be able to understand 
the full significance of the fact that the 
Senate did, in the end and contrary to 
its traditions, effectively stamp on its 
most noxious member—and without help 
from the White House. 


Port of the North 
Liverpool 


By George Chandler. 
Batsford. 515 pages. 35s. 
ape Birmingham and Manchester 
celebrated the anniversary of their 
incorporation as boroughs by subsidis- 
ing the publication of valuable, scholarly 
studies of their historical development. 
It is a great pity that Liverpool has not 
followed this example. The city council 
has sponsored what purports to be a 
social history of the city, but it is social 
history of a disappointing kind, consist- 
ing largely of a collection of trivial 
anecdotes. Only one paragraph is given 
to nineteenth-century emigration and 
that only to comment on the establish- 
ment of the landing stages. The slave 
trade is shrugged off as benefiting all 
parties in the long run. Railways get 
one paragraph, rather less than the 
Grand National; nineteenth-century 
shipping is a list of names of lines and 
a few tales of accidents. That the con- 
stable had his truncheon decorated in 
1834 seems to have much the same 
weight as the Poor Law Act of that year. 
The book’s major weakness is its 
general plan. By going chapter by 
chapter through the influences of kings 
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and castles, barons, lords, mayors and 
burgesses, all sense of continuity is lost, 
and we are given little idea of how and 
why the town grew. This is not to say 
that there is mo evidence of useful 
research in the book. Indeed, a con- 
siderable amount of it seems to be new, 
but its value has been lost by the way 
in which it is presented. We are told 
of a series of diaries, throwing valuable 
new light on Liverpool’s social history 
and here studied for the first time, but 
all that emerges from them is that the 
“ diarist paid his barber 2s. 6d. a quarter 
for three visits a week and bought a book 
on the Lisbon earthquake. 

Yet there is so much that could have 
been told. The political struggles over 
particular changes in social policy, which 
make up such a fascinating part of the 
Birmingham history, are not even hinted 
at. The decision to employ a private 
company to provide gas lighting is dis- 
missed with the comment, “this must 
have resulted in improved street light- 
ing,” but with no indication that the 
provision of trading services was such 
a crucial question in nineteenth-century 
local government. Was there no one 
comparable to Joe Chamberlain in Liver- 
pool politics and if not why not? Was 
it because a single party was in power 
for so long after 1835 ? 

That the city councillors did not want 
a scholarly volume for the occasion 
might be accepted. They have indeed a 
well-produced book with over 300 illus- 
trations ; but if they present it as a 
serious social history, footnotes and all, 
then the reader is entitled to expect 
something more from the text. Parts 
here and there are not without interest— 
the chapter on the poor is probably the 
best—but they are not enough to make 
up for the rest. 


The Dutch Press 


Het Dagbladbedrijf in Nederland 
By M. Rooij. 

Kroese N.V., Leiden, 
pages. 5738. 


Holland. 622 


pee is a dynamic book on a dynamic 
industry. Dr Rooij’s analysis of the 
economic and social aspects of the news- 
paper business in the Netherlands is 
remarkable in many respects, and first 
of all because it is an editor and not 
a publisher who has written it. Dr 
Rooij is the well-known editor of the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant. News- 
paper economics was an almost unex- 
plored jungle in the Netherlands ; now 
Dr Rooij has cleared it in a single bull- 
dozer operation. 

Not all Dr Rooij’s conclusions are 
“dynamic.” He finds, for instance, 
that the establishment of new - daily 
newspapers is nearly impossible now: 
the acquisition of readers and adver- 
usements would take too long and re- 
quire too big an initial capital, for the 
circulation of Dutch dailies is almost 
completely based on subscriptions (a 
stabilising factor as far as sales are con- 
cerned); and existing mewspapers 
already meet the needs of most religious 


‘deciding their newspapers’ 
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and political groups. ‘Dr Rooij scruti- 
nises the tendency to monopoly (and 
oligopoly) in the newspaper market. 


The book surveys the touchy domain 
of relationships between publishers and 
editors. The majority of the 65 news- 
paper enterprises in Holland do not 
have, as Dr Rooij-thinks they ought to 
have, articles of association stipulating 
the competence of the editor. Only two 
newspaper enterprises explicitly confer 
upon editors the exclusive power of 
contents. 
Dr Rooij also examines the experience 
of strikes in newspapers—among others 
the London strike of two years ago— 
and proposes regulations for Holland, 
such as exist in Sweden, to prevent 
newspaper strikes being used for 
political reasons. His proposal for com- 
pulsory arbitration is grounded, not only 
on economic and social considerations, 
but also on the wider responsibility of 
the press and the right of the public to 
be informed. 

The book can be criticised. Dr Rooij’s 
distinction between “opinion” papers 
and “neutral” papers in the Nether- 
lands has lost a great deal of its signifi- 
cance since the last war; many papers 
which he apparently still regards as 
neutral actually contribute much to the 
expression of political opinions. His 
view that various agreements among 
newspapers (especially on minimum 
prices) are not at variance with Dutch 
anti-cartel policy is open to argument. 
His thesis that commercialisation is 
not a leading characteristic of Dutch 
newspapers has already caused a debate 
among Dutch journalists. These few 
criticisms, however, do not detract from 
the high merits of a profoundly scholarly 
work, which is a milestone in the 
* scientific ” study of newspapers, all the 
more so because it bears witness every- 
where of having been written from 
within. 


Canadian Economic Studies 


International Cycles and Canada’s 
Balance of Payments 1921 - 33: 
Canadian Studies in Economics, No. 1 


By Vernon W. Malach. University of 
Toronto Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 165 pages. 24s. 


Capital Formation in Canada 


’ 1896-1930 : Canadian Studies in Econo- 


mics, No. 2 


By Kenneth Buckley. University of 
Toronto Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 173 pages. 26s. 


HESE “Canadian Studies in Eco- 

nomics ” are sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Social Science Research Council 
and edited by Professor V. W. Bladen 
of the University of Toronto. Volume I 
is a study of the timing and causal 
factors at work in Canadian cyclical 
fluctuations and their relationship to the 
balance of payments in the eventful 
twelve year period extending from 1921 
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to the end of the great depression. 
Assuming as it does that the reader has 
a thorough knowledge of monetary 
theory, trade cycle theory and inter- 
national trade theory, as well as of statis- 
tical method, this book is not for the 
general reader, but it is a notable, though 
rather cryptically compressed, experi- 
ment in applying theoretical concepts to 
the analysis of concrete cases and, con- 
versely, using a factual study in a search- 
ing test of a battery of theories. There 
is an admirable critical examination of 
some widely held general ideas about 
the comparative timing of cyclical trends 
in countries heavily dependent on ex- 
ternal trade, and in “ young ” and “ old” 
countries. 

There is a mass of useful material and 
some penetrating analysis in this slim 
volume. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Mr Malach will go on to develop this 
study with a fuller discussion of some 
of the questions raised in it. It is also 
to be hoped that he will write such 
future works in the lively, intelligible 
style (“Canada abandoned the gold 
standard rather than abandon pros- 
perity ”) that occasionally penetrates the 
technical economist’s shorthand into 
which most of this book’s argument is 
compressed. 

The second volume is concerned with 
establishing “the trend and pattern of 
real investment in Canada in the years 
from 1896 to 1930 during which an inte- 
grated national economy emerged.” To 
obtain the necessary statistical series Mr 
Buckley has made a most comprehensive 
survey of possible sources and earlier 
estimates relevant to the problem. 
Although the usefulness of results 
obtained by such devices as interpolation 
and extrapolation and “blowing up” 
figures may be open to occasional doubt, 
the method of calculation is fully set out 
and the limitations of each estimate 
made clear for the reader’s guidance. 
The statistical series are unfortunately 
reduced to a quinquennial basis (some 
data not being sufficiently dependable for 
use on an annual basis), which cannot 
but obscure certain turning points and 
so detracts from their usefulness. It 
would, for example, be most interesting 
to relate the secular changes traced in 
this volume to the cyclical changes that 
are the subject of the first volume, but 
cyclical upturns and downturns are lost 
in the five-year intervals. 

Even so this is a valuable study. It 
not merely traces the trend of total in- 
vestment in the formative period when, 
with the settlement of the prairies, wheat 
became the basis of the €anadian 
economy, but also analyses its com- 
ponents. The analysis brings out many 
fundamental points, notably the effect of 
the revolution in agricultural techniques 
involved in the transition from animal 
power to mechanical power, and the 
importance of the role of governments 
in building up the large-scale durable 
capital structures required in this type 
of staple product economy. The author 
has given his statistical series an admir- 
able historical setting that puts them into 
clear and illuminating perspective. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staf in London. 








Single Service 
On the Way? 


R CHARLES WILSON, who is now generally understood 
to be entering the final few weeks of his unpre- 
cedently long term as Secretary of Defence, ended 

his press conference last week by turning down firmly the 
idea of a single armed service. Asked whether this was not 
the only way to end the present bickerings and duplication 
of work between army, navy and the air force, he simply 
remarked : “It wouldn’t save any money at all. It would 
just move the argument into another place.” 

However, within the planning staffs of the army and air 
force there are many who agree emphatically with the idea 
that the coming of missiles has rendered archaic any divi- 
sion of forces according to the element in which they are 
most at home ; the only logical distinction, it is dogmatically 
maintained in many of the staff papers circulated at the 
“ colonel level,” divides the forces according to the require- 
ments of different kinds of war. Elsewhere there are 
compromise suggestions. One is that administratively 
and for training purposes the three services should 
retain their present identity, while operationally they 
would be organised into a strategic force and a tactical 
force. Another proposal much in the wind is for a fourth, 
missile, service: this would short circuit the argument as to 
whether a missile has the primary characteristics of a bomb 
or an artillery shell and would have the further merit of 
providing the nucleus for a combined service which would 
expand automatically as the missile progressively took over 
the functions of existing weapons. 


* 


Meanwhile, however, the three services continue to press 
their competitive claims for separate funds, in the way which 
has long been normal but which now seems almost out of 
date, on the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The navy, most determined opponent of 
any merger of the services, made a very effective presenta- 
tion of its case, after having been rather left on one side 
during last year’s animated controversies over which service 
should have responsibility for long-range missiles. The air 
force declined to contemplate the total replacement of 
manned bombers by missiles, nor would it accept as final the 
decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that its strategic bomber 
force should be limited to eleven wings instead of the seven- 
teen for which it had asked. The army contended that, 
thanks to its reorganisation into intensely mobile “ pento- 
mic” divisions deployed, by low-flying planes with an 
almost vertical take-off, in “ chequerboard fashion ” within 
a battle zone without fixed lines, it would-remain a major 


factor in any kind of war. Moreover, because the nuclear 
component of a new-style division was concentrated in a 
small atomic support command, the army claimed that it 
could convert at instant notice from one style of war to 
another. 

This does not mean that anyone seriously supposes that 
millions of men could be called up and despatched overseas 
if a major conflict broke out. The only important forces for 
fighting purposes would be those in being when the war 
began. Mr Wilson in his evidence dismissed the present 
nominal ready reserve of 2,900,000 men as being largely a 
paper army, but Admiral Radford, who does not cease to be 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff until the middle of 
August, appeared to satisfy the committee that it was still 
worth while to train proper reserves. He argued, first, that 
in the event of any threatening communist move their very 
mobilisation would be a serious warning that the United 
States meant business ; and secondly, that the help of 
reservists would be only too grimly necessary to restore 
order and essential services if the Russians got through 
with a surprise atomic attack. 

Finally, Mr Wilson and Admiral Radford both advised 
vehemently against the frequent assumption that, by the 
magic carpet of an airlift, a substantial task force could be 
sent with extreme speed to an area of local danger. If the 
United States had wished to land a division at Suez and had 
possessed 1,800 of the most up-to-date transport aircraft, 
it could not have done it in twenty-four hours. Extra fuel 
and maintenance men would need to be in position all along 
the way and many airfields would have been required at the 
other end. In Mr Wilson’s words : 


There is no reality to the vision of taking two or three 
divisions in a couple of days to any place in the world and 
have them ready to fight. They could not even unload 
their stuff that fast. 


Since the navy’s case this year was the most assertive it 
aroused the most controversy. Its budget provides for the 
first atomic-powered aircraft carrier, of which six are now 
definitely planned ; these vast mobile air bases will be 
the nucleus of all task forces. The retiring Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr Thomas, asserted enthusiastically that an 
atomic carrier, travelling at forty miles an hour, not requir- 
ing to stop for refuelling, carrying aircraft with a range of 
1,500 miles, and surrounded by several rings of ultra-modern 
defences, was a practically impossible target to find and 
destroy. The navy’s claims that its ability to launch crippling 
retaliation against Russia would be far more likely to survive 
a surprise assault than that of the Strategic Air Command 
with its land bases were only moderated by the realisation 
that, if the navy appears to be able to do too much of the 
air force’s job, it may be conceding the case for a single 
service. With restraint but clarity Mr Quarles, who has just 
been transferred from heading the air force to be the new 
Deputy Seéretary of Defence, took some of the shine off the 
ebullience by remarking in his turn that an air-to-surface 
missile with target-seeking qualities could be fired at 4 
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carrier task force from 100 miles away and, if it was accurate 
enough to come within a couple of miles of its target, could 
easily demolish the mobile air base. 

At the end of these exhaustive hearings there were clearly 
two points about which Congressmen were markedly 
uneasy. The logic of all the presentations, except that of the 
army, pointed to tactical atomic weapons being used for 
everything except the most trivial brushfire wars. Admiral 
Radford and Mr Quarles almost, but not quite, conceded as 
much under questioning. Representative Sikes got no very 
clear answer when he asked what would happen if, in a 
middle eastern crisis, the Russians were to say that this 
was a local war and that civilised people should not use 
atomic weapons, but that, if the United States did use such 
weapons, they would retaliate with guided missiles against 
European capitals. 

Secondly, with Mr Wilson admitting that from now on 
the curve of defence costs will inevitably be upward, the 
pressure is rising on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to force them 
to make a more fundamental review of the weapons they 
are authorising, even if this stops short of creating a single 
service. Rather to the surprise of the Congressmen, this 
idea received an emphatic assent from Mr Quarles: he 
agreed that the present system “lacks incisive military 
analysis and cross criticism” and that “some different 
organisational concept ” from that found satisfactory by Mr 
Wilson might be needed. And, as the new Deputy Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Quarles must be regarded as Mr Wilson’s 
possible successor. 


Back to the Budget 


ONGRESS has come back to Washington with sharpened 
C enthusiasm for cutting the Budget and with little desire 
to do anything else at all during the three remaining months 
of the session. The Administration had hoped that the 
opposite would be the case, but the voters at home were 
found to be even more convinced than their representatives 
in Washington that the government must be made to save 
the taxpayers’ money. The necessity of changing this mood 
of frustration and revolt if there is to be any hope not only 
for such programmes as foreign aid but also for those not 
directly linked with spending, such as civil rights for 
Negroes, is at last forcing the President to go to the people 
over the heads of his party and his congressional leaders. 
It is not difficult to justify what is being condemned as the 
largest peacetime Budget in history. But unfortunately Mr 
Eisenhower is not likely to be as appealingly frank as his 
Secretary of Defence: Mr Wilson is disgusted when his 
rich friends in the Chamber of Commerce who “ have never 
been more prosperous . . . squawk about the Budget,” and 
points out to these Republican stalwarts that security can 
never be cheap. 

The President can only save his programme from being 
bled to death by re-establishing his leadership of the 
country. It is right that this test should come over the 
Budget, for it was when he allowed his Secretary of the 
Treasury to criticise it and urged his congressional leaders 
to cut it that his prestige began to slip. It was then that 
he ceased to look like the father figure whom the American 
people had re-elected with such an overwhelming majority 
only last November. At their Washington meeting last week 
the Democrats were criticising Mr Eisenhower openly and 
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personally, something which few of them have dared to do 
before. And this year the Democratic leaders in the Senate 
are not coming to rescue him from the Republican conser- 
vatives as they have in the past; they cannot be expected to 
take a share of the blame for a programme which apparently 
is no longer liked even by the voters. It is now that the 
President who is above party feels the lack of a party ; 
it is now that it becomes obvious that his attempts to build 
his modern Republicanism into a practical political force 
have failed so far. For these reasons Mr Eisenhower's 
coming television broadcasts, in which he will defend him- 
self and his philosophy in almost every American home, are 
of vital importance for the rest of his presidential career. 


Death of a Ghost 


HATEVER happened in fact, in effect Senator McCarthy 
\X) died not last week but two years and five months 
earlier, when the Senate, for only the fourth time in its 
history, censured one of its members—in Mr McCarthy’s 
case for contempt of its dignity. To those, both at home 
and even more abroad, who felt that this professional anti- 
communist had affronted the dignity of the whole United 
States by his demagogic charges, to those Americans whose 
lives had been ruined by his insinuations, this condemnation 
seemed not only late but inadequate. Many of these people 
may also be shocked at the Senate’s attempt to make amends 
with an unusual funeral ceremony in its chamber this week. 
But coming after the national hero, President Eisenhower, 
had been attacked by Mr McCarthy, coming after his empty 
bombast had been displayed on every television screen 
during the lengthy hearings on his case, the Senate’s vote 
of censure in 1954 had merely confirmed the contempt and 
boredom which almost the whole country already felt for a 
man who had once seemed to be a crusader. With Mr 
McCarthy, McCarthyism—the technique of the “big 
smear ”’—became ghostlike as well. It still walks, as the 
recent suicide of Mr Norman and the coming trial of Mr 
Arthur Miller demonstrate, but its influence is slight, largely 
because Americans are no longer lost in the confused fear 
of communism, the distrust of themselves and of their 
government, which fostered its original growth. 

Senator McCarthy’s death is not even of much immediate 
political interest. In Wisconsin, unlike most states, such a 
vacancy is filled by election, not by appointment by the 
Governor ; it is expected that the latter will call a special 
election, rather than wait until the next regular election in 
1958, but the final vote can hardly be held before this 
autumn. There were already several potential candidates 
in the field from each party, for it was by no means certain 
either that Mr McCarthy would have won the Republican 
nomination in 1958 or that he would have been re-elected to 
the Senate. His death removes one of Mr Eisenhower’s 
embarrassments: the President does not now have to decide 
whether to endorse the candidacy of a man who was person- 
ally repugnant to him and who openly opposed his policies, 
in order to save the Republican party from losing a much- 
needed seat in 1958. For the Democrats the prospect of 
a special election this autumn offers hope of adding to their 
present narrow majority in the Senate, and also of reminding 
voters that “the Republicans cannot win” just as the 1958 
campaigning season opens. 
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Radioactive Criticism 


FROM A SPECIAL. CORRESPONDENT 


O a scientist, a “ critical mass ” is that minimum amount 
T of fissionable material which must be assembled before 
nuclear energy can be released. And just as the nuclear 
physicist can detect, in advance, that the critical assembly 
point is being approached, so political observers are now 
aware that a nuclear explosion is in the making in their field 
also. As a result of a congressional investigation of atomic 
fall-out scheduled to begin on May 27th and the publication, 
this week, of a lengthy article in The Reporter magazine, 


“Look, Lady — You Don’t See Me Worrying” 


he 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


analysing and criticising the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
programme for testing nuclear weapons in the continental 
United States, the controversy in America over such tests 
may soon reach a critical assembly point and set off a chain 
reaction. 

The article in The Reporter, taking up virtually the 
entire issue of the magazine, gives a detailed history of the 
tests of weapons conducted since 1951 at the Nevada site 
operated by the AEC and asserts that, as a result of the 
tests, thousands of people living in Nevada and the neigh- 
bouring state of Utah have been exposed, unknowingly, to 
doses of low-level radiation. Further, it is claimed that the 
AEC knew very little about the effects of radiation at the 
time it began the tests and concealed its ignérance behind 
a wall of secrecy and reassuring public statements. Accord- 
ing to the article, information affecting health and safety 
has sometimes either been kept secret, even though military 
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security was not involved, or released only in a way 
designed to avoid what one AEC official has called “ very 
bad psychological effect.” 

The difficulties of the AEC are attributed to its attempts 
to carry out two seemingly contradictory missions with one 
organisation—to develop and test nuclear weapons and at 
the same time to be responsible for protecting the public 
health from radiation. It is pointed out that there is no 
official American counterpart to the British Medical 
Research Council which makes its recommendations to, but 
is independent of, the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority. Then, also, the security regulations of the AEC 
and the lack of technical or scientific training among mem- 
bers of Congress force the AEC scientists to substitute 
themselves for legislators and to make policy decisions which 
should be outside their responsibility. Even the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, set up as a 
“ watchdog ” over the AEC, is handicapped because it is 
bound by the same security system as the commission itself. 


* 


Specifically, The Reporter charges that one reason why 
it was decided to open a test site in Nevada was the fear, 
during the Korean War, that American atomic scientists and 
their devices might have been captured or lost if the tests 
had to be conducted in the Pacific. The magazine also 
states that, after one test detonation in the 1951 Pacific 
series, the personnel had to remain under cover for several 
hours because of the atomic fall-out. Other incidents 
quoted in the article include a comparatively heavy unex- 
pected fall-out in 1953 on a Nevada motel, where residents 
were not told that they had been exposed to radioactivity. 
The charge is also made that, during the same series of 
tests, about 5,000 people in one town in Utah were kept 
indoors for two and a half hours after another unanticipated 
fall-out. This same radioactive cloud made it necessary 
to wash and decontaminate motor vehicles on the roads in 
the area; furthermore, people living in this community 
were exposed, for 16 days, to atmospheric contamination 
which during one 24-hour period was 1,260 times the 
concentration permissible for radiation workers. 

The “limited manpower ” which the AEC had available 
for monitoring fall-out in Nevada and Utah resulted in either 
inadequate or no warnings being given to the residents of 
some places affected ; and until just a few weeks ago, accord- 
ing to the article, many of the “ official doses ” listed by 
the AEC were only estimates of radioactivity rather than 
accurate data based on actual monitoring records. It is said 
that some communities in the area were never monitored 
until the 1955 tests, when badges of sensitive film were 
placed on the sites of tests and carried by people outside 
those sites. One reason for the AEC’s failure to use these 
film badges more before 1955 was apparently that some of 
its officials feared that they might have bad psychological 
effects. The article analyses, in great detail, one investiga- 
tion conducted by the AEC into the deaths of thousands 
of sheep in Nevada and Utah, allegedly from radioactive 
fall-out ; it points out that the AEC cleared itself of responsi- 
bility for the deaths months before the investigation was 
completed, and in spite of disagreement among some of 
the scientists making the investigation. ‘“ What is still at 
issue,” says The Reporter, “ is not the conflicting scientific 
evidence concerning sheep deaths but the conduct of the 
AEC.” 

It is around the AEC’s conduct rather than around the 
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article is likely to centre. It certainly provides new 
ammunition for the already well-armed critics of the com- 
mission. But, in its editorial comment on the article, The 
Reporter directs attention to an even graver issue of public 
policy. It calls for an end to “ this mad business ” of test- 
ing weapons, and asks for “any man who is still free to 
deny his skill—not to speak of his enthusiasm ”—to refuse 
his co-operation to “this insane, unending race.” As a 
result of this article and of the mounting concern over the 
uncertain perils of hydrogen bomb explosions, powerful 
pressure to stop tests of all nuclear weapons may pile up 
within the very country which first created an atomic bomb. 


Woollen Pincers 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE hearings in which the Office of Defence Mobilisation 
- is giving domestic woollen manufacturers a chance to 
prove that imports of blankets, felt hats and similar items 
are damaging the national security, represent one arm of a 
pincer movement menacing an important British dollar 
earner. The other and much more threatening arm is the 
prospect of higher duties on imported woollen fabrics. 
Under the present tariff concession, the ad valorem portion 
of the tariff can be raised from 25 to 45 per cent when total 
imports in a given year have exceeded 5 per cent of the 
average annual volume of domestic production in the pre- 
ceding three years. President Eisenhower invoked this pro- 
vision last October for the remaining quarter of 1956. 

As a result the quota of low-duty imports was exhausted 
by the end of November and imports completely dried up 
during the last month of the year. Many of the fine British 
worsteds which had been held in bond were rushed out in 
large quantities in the first three days of January. The pace 
has been so fast ever since that, should the President decide 
to enforce the minimum quota this year—it would come 
to about fourteen million pounds’ weight—low-duty imports 
would cease altogether by the end of August. This would 
mean a very substantial loss of dollars ; the British stake 
last year was about $34 million and the earnings so far this 
year are running well ahead, despite the fall in Britain’s 
share in the trade because of the increase in Japanese 
competition. 

While British interests are more involved in the Presi- 
dent’s decision, which has been postponed by arguments 
within the Administration, the ODM’s hearings on a whole 
range of woollen goods will probably develop into an attack 
on Japan. This accords with the recent trend : of the four 
new “escape clause” proceedings which have just been 
started before the Tariff Commission, three of the cases, 
involving stainless steel flatware, umbrella frames and parts, 
and cheap, so-called Toyo caps, are based mainly on the 
boom in Japanese imports. 

So far during his second term, the way in which Mr 
Eisenhower has handled the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendations to raise duties has been encouraging. The 
ludicrous plea of a single violin manufacturer, whose fiddles 
were so bad that they even aroused the protests of school 
teachers, was dismissed after passing the commission’s 
scrutiny. A recommendation that America’s straight pins 
should be defended from foreign assault was summarily 
rejected, while the President called for further information 
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possible danger to health that controversy arising out of the 


about the alleged danger that the prosperity of the American 
economy would be pricked if imports of British safety pins 
continued at their current rate. 


Squeeze on Profits 


NALYSES of the flood of reports on the earnings of 
American companies during the first quarter of the 

year are almost as plentiful and almost as complicated as 
the reports themselves. There appear to have been an 
unusual number of changes in the relative positions of 
individual companies, but the general impression, which is 
borne out by the recent optimistic activity on the stock 
exchange, is that business has been better than expected. 
When the quarter’s profits are all added up, the total should 
be much the same as in the preceding three months, and 
substantially higher than in the first quarter of last year. 
The petroleum industry is largely responsible for this—or 
rather the closing of the Suez Canal which pushed both 
prices and actual sales of American oil well above the similar 
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period in 1956, an advantage which is not likely to continue. 
The sharpest fall in earnings, compared with early 1956, 
were those of the airlines, which are suffering particularly 
badly from rising costs ; the profits of building material 
companies reflected the fall in house construction and those 
of mining companies the decline in metal prices, while poor 
results have also been shown by textile manufacturers and 
in the entertainments industry. 
Satisfactory increases in earnings during the first quarter 
were frequently the result of efforts, which it may not 
always be possible to maintain throughout the year, to 
increase sales, improve efficiency and cut costs in order to 
counteract the effects of the expected falling off in business, 
and to escape from the profit squeeze which is causing 
growing concern to businessmen. As competition becomes 
sharper, it is no longer possible to set off constantly rising 
costs of labour and materials by constantly raising prices, 
and an increase in the volume of sales is now less likely to 
~mean an equivalent increase in the volume of profits. More- 
over, profit margins—the ratio of earnings to sales—have 
been going down in general for several years, with the 
exception of 1955, and total profits have been relatively 
stable, while the national income as a whole has been going 
up steadily. 
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Divided Jewry 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HEN Mr Dulles called eight leaders of American Jewry 
\¢ to his office, during the Gaza crisis last February, in 
an effort to persuade them to exercise a restraining influence 
on the government of Israel, he ventured upon terrain as 
rough as any he has encountered in diplomatic negotiations 
abroad. It was an unusual action for a Secretary of State, 
since this kind of dealing with racial and religious groups is 
usually left to political emissaries of the White House. 
Moreover, Mr Dulles’s action stirred up controversy within 
the American Jewish community for, although the meeting 
was subsequently pictured as a routine briefing of important 
private individuals, the conference was in fact an overt 
intervention in the quarrel between Zionist and non- 
Zionist factions in the United States ; in effect, it was an 
attempt to exploit that quarrel for the Administration’s own 
ends. 

Mr Philip Klutznick, president of the B’nai B'rith 
fraternal organisation, Mr Barney Balaban, president of the 
Paramount Pictures Corporation, and the six other people 
who attended the meeting are among the most influential 
non-Zionist leaders. As such, they are active money- 
raisers and sympathetic supporters of Israeli causes, but they 
do not have the vehemence and single-mindedness of the 
Zionists. Mr Dulles could expect them to advise American 
Jews privately to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the 
Administration’s desire that Israel should withdraw from 
Gaza and to vouch for the sincerity of his expressions of 
personal goodwill ; he also knew that both the advice and 
the assurances would be made known to Mr Ben Gurion 
through the Israeli Ambassador in Washington, Mr Eban. 

Privately, however, Zionists deplored the conference with 
considerable bitterness. This was partly because their 
exclusion seemed an affront to their prestige but, more 
important, because they believed Mr Dulles was leading 
Israel down the garden path; and they are increasingly 
restive at’ the patience displayed by Mr Eban and by their 
non-Zionist rivals. 


* 


There is no doubt that Mr Dulles was trying to influence 
one of the major sources of Israel’s strength. Since Hitler’s 
destruction of the Jews of eastern Europe, the Jewish com- 
munity in the United States has emerged as the principal 
cultural, religious, and economic centre of Jewish life out- 
side Israel. New York is now to world Jewry what Warsaw 
and Vienna were a generation or more ago, and financial 
remittances and purchases of bonds by American Jews, to 
the extent of more than $100 million annually, play an indis- 
pensable part in Israel’s balance of payments. Moreover, 
while there are less than 2 million Jews in Israel, there are 
some § million in the United States. 

Many of the divisions among American Jews have their 
origin in the historical gap between the early emigration of 
German Jews to the United States and the later arrivals 
from eastern Europe. Time and Hitler have blurred these 
cleavages but their ramifications persist. The two principal 
non-Zionist organisations are the B’nai Brith (“ Brothers 
of the Covenant ”’”) which, founded in 1843 and now having 
425,000 members, is the oldest and largest Jewish organisa- 
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tion in America, and the American Jewish Committee, 2 
rather select philanthropic organisation financed by the 
Lehmans, Warburgs, and other grands seigneurs of the 
German Jewish community. B’nai B’rith, through its 
Hillel Foundations in the colleges, its Anti-Defamation 
League, and its other subsidiaries, carries on a diverse, 
large-scale programme of cultural activities and vigorous 
propaganda on behalf of civil liberties and of inter-racial 
and interdenominational goodwill. 

These two organisations broke away four years ago from 
the National Community Relations Advisory Council, the 
parent holding company of all other Jewish groups. At 
present, the principal constituent organisations of the 
National Council are some seventeen community federations 
in leading cities (excluding New York and Chicago which 
are too large for a single city-wide Jewish organisation), 
the Hadassah, an important women’s organisation of over 
300,000 members, and the American Jewish Congress 
founded by the late Rabbi Wise, the famous New York 
preacher and ardent Zionist. In simplified terms, the 
American Jewish Committee is distinctly aristocratic, the 
B’nai B’rith is middle-class in character, and the other 
organisations are more militant and plebeian. They are also 
the hard core of the “ political activists” and the most 
tenacious sympathisers with Israel. A Congressman from 
New York City would probably pay more attention to a 
resolution passed by a local chapter of Hadassah than to 
an editorial in the New York Times. 


* 


The coming to office of the Republicans in 1953 shifted 
the political balance of power within the Jewish community 
from the Zionist activists to the moderates more nearly 
represented by B’nai B’rith. That consummate politician, 
Franklin Roosevelt, had personal working relationships with 
every Jewish faction and the late David Niles, one of his 
more astute assistants, devoted much of his time to main- 
taining and perfecting this liaison. President Truman not 
only retained Niles but also came to rely heavily, particularly 
in his hour of need in the 1948 campaign, on Jewish 
political and financial support. Israel had no stauncher 
friend anywhere than the “ Man from Independence ” and 
Zionist leaders had easy access to the White House. 

President Eisenhower, although he -has individual Jewish 
supporters, has nothing remotely resembling this kind of 
broad backing in the Jewish community or this personal 
link with the leaders of the principal organisations. Mr 
Dulles, in pursuing his less than benevolent policy toward 
Israel, has thus had to shoulder some of the political burden 
of explaining and defending it, which was carried in pre- 
vious Administrations by the White House. His strategy 
has been to woo more conservative Jewish opinion and thus 
to try to soothe the broader Jewish community which has 
often felt in the last four years that he was leaving Israel 
lone and friendless. His efforts have not been without 
success in tempering the tone of criticism, but it is safe to 
say he has not substantially mollified the Jewish rank-and- 
file who remain among his more obdurate domestic critics. 
He has, however, helped to strengthen the hand of Mr 
Eban, who is strongly of the opinion that Israel cannot in 
the end ever divorce itself from American patronage. And 
the strengthening of a sympathetic Ambassador is an 
accomplishment of very real importance for any Secretary 
of State. 
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IRAN TODAY—1 





Tran’s Race with Impatience 


URING the orgies of self-analysis that are a favourite 

Iranian pastime, someone is sure to remark to the 
visiting foreigner that Iran is unique. He will be using the 
word in its purest sense, and his claim need not be dismissed 
as mere conceit. For where else has the memory of a great 
though distant past been kept so green, or been so 
thoroughly overlaid with habits bred by centuries of 
insecurity ? The combined result of these two characteris- 
tics is an unreadiness to take advice (because an Iranian is as 
talented as anyone) married to a disinclination to take a 
decision (because times change and a decision taken now 
may count against one in some unforeseeable future contin- 
gency). Generally speaking, Iranian politics and the Iranian 
economy can be relied on to coast in neutral for longer than 
Iranian grumbling would lead one to expect. 

Here and there, a head rises above the sea of indecision. 
Dr Mossadegh’s was one such ; that of the present director 
of development under the Seven Year Plan Qrganisation, 
Mr Ebtehaj, is another ; that of the new prime minister, 
Dr Eghbal, may be another if everyone resists the national 
inclination to instal so many checks and balances that 
little gets done. In foreign policy, the Shah seems to 
be developing into a decisive figure. He seems to have 
decided that his country’s biggest need, at present, is a 
period of internal stability during which to recover from 
the gratifying but ruinous years of Dr Mossadegh’s adven- 
ture, and that this stability is best attained in partnership 
with the West. This decision has led him to conduct a most 
consistent foreign policy, including membership of the 
Baghdad Pact, membership of the Suez Canal Users’ Asso- 
ciation, efforts to deflect Arab attention from the narrow 
field of Arab nationalism to the wider one of Moslem 
solidarity, and a rejoinder—in answer to criticism during a 
visit to the Soviet Union last year—that Iran had a right to 
make a pact with anyone it wished. 

Dr Mossadegh, between 1951 and his fall in 1953, had 
fulfilled some nationalist and anti-western dreams, but at 
the price of doubling the government debt, raiding 31 per 
cent of the country’s gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
printing notes, promoting inflation, and delaying social and 
economic development. Since his fall in 1953, stability 
has been regained, but, as before, at a price—though this 
time the price is political and not economic. On the 
economic front recovery has been organised with generous 


(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 








injections of western help, mostly American. Grave 
unbalance between expenditure and revenue was offset for 
three years only thanks to American willingness to pick up 
the chit for three large deficits, but in 1956-57. it has been 
more nearly righted. (The United States made these pay- 
ments in addition to gifts and loans covering the largest of 
its individual foreign aid operations.) 


The western oil consortium, with which agreement was 
reached in 1954, is paying out more than was bargained for 
and seems likely to furnish about £67 million during 1957 ; 
new oil has been struck at Qum on the central plateau 
(though not yet proven in commercial quantities) ; Italian, 
Japanese and German firms as well as more tried American 
ones are competing for a share in rights to drill and explore 
the Caspian shore and the Persian Gulf sea-bed ; inflation, 
stayed in 1955, has never since resumed the catastrophic 
pace of 1953-54 ; trade is good, and an agreement has been 
signed with Russia for mutual duty-free transit rights which 
should improve it further, particularly in the north; an 
atmosphere of confidence reigns in the bazaar. 

But the price paid has been martial law, a stacked parlia- 
ment, and a general limitation on freedom of expression. 
When, for instance, a party calling itself the Iran party and 
consisting of the younger intellectuals of the old Mossadegh 
group, came out in February with a statement in support of 
the Eisenhower doctrine, the Majlis (which still looks under 
the table to see which foreign power is at the back of any 
Iranian move, however trivial) banned it apparently for the 
sin of daring to steal the pro-American label. Dr Eghbal 
has rescinded martial law and the Shah has since announced 
the intention to found an official opposition party. Time 
will show what this body is allowed to oppose. Meanwhile, 
neither move has provided safety valves for the immense 
feelings of frustration and resentment that pervade the whole 
of the educated class except those actually in office or enjoy- 
ing the privilege of a court appointment. 

For though there have been a number of material 
improvements in Iran in the last few years, the social climate 
has changed little. A building boom in Teheran has caused 
unskilled employment to keep pace with the lightning 
growth of the town, and has worked wonders for anyone 
with capital, since rents are so exorbitant that a speculator in 
houses reckons to recover his outlay in four years. Some 
improvements—malaria control or better supplies of drink- 
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ing water for the towns—have a wider spread. But these 
benefits do not offset the static feature, which is mistrust of 
the governed for government and the failure of the govern- 
ment to dispel it. Dr Eghbal, though he has kindled a spark 
of hope because he springs from the professional class, will 
have his work cut out to do so. 

Where else in the neighbourhood is there so little grasp 
by a ruling class that the free education it is spreading is 
fast producing critics of its habits ? How soon will it see 
that a few score families cannot go on appropriating with 
impunity the first pick of every new development—first 


water from the newly diverted river, first job for the contrac- - 


tor in whose business someone holds shares, first post, 
irrespective of qualification for it, in the new technical 
organisation ? The Shah, though so keen to promote inno- 
vations that bring good, seems to flag when it comes to the 
harder job of stopping traditional practices that are unfair 
and bad. Therefore despair reigns among the men who have 
the requisite training but no friend-at-court. (This English 
expression seems more apt than its Persian equivalent, 
“support for the back.”) 

The peasants, more than three-quarters of the population, 
remain inert; though they use a word that means “ the 
cruel ones” when they mention government officials, they 
are still thinking of little beyond their debts, tomorrow’s 
mea] and next year’s harvest. They could be roused, but 
remain a passive force until better communications or some 
more sudden upheaval stings them to action. Active discon- 
tent reigns chiefly among civil servants and professional men, 
most of whom live in Teheran, partly because of the capital’s 
greater social freedom but chiefly because of the better 
chance that it offers of attaining everyone’s heart’s desire, 
a job at a desk. It teems, therefore, with men boasting 
unsullied hands but an income which no longer buys them 
the house or even the meal it used to do. In any case, civil 
service incomes are pitifully small because of redundancy in 
a corps to which each successive government has appointed 
its cronies, and from which no one can be sacked. (Govern- 
ment salaries account for four-fifths of the total budget ; 
the payroll includes many idle hands who attend the office 
only to draw their monthly money.) Being underpaid, all 
feel aggrieved ; presumably all must continue in this mood 
until either some cabinet decides to earn new revenue and 
allocate it to pensioning off the idle hands, or else until the 
development programme yields alternative employment 
sufficiently attractive (which means sufficiently dignified) to 
draw off the surplus and release more money to pay the 
section that carries the load. 


* 


Iran is running the race that is common to almost all 
under-developed territories—between the impatience of 
people who have glimpsed better things and the capacity of 
the ruling class to keep development abreast of public dis- 
content. Up till now, it has not managed to hold out promise 
of new openings ; the chances that the income from oil may 
create them, through the seven year plan and the national 
oil company, will be reviewed in a second article. 

Two impressions stick in the mind after a tour of Iran. 
One is that of the elegance, the good manners, the quick 
intelligences, and the delight in beauty that extends into 
the poorest homes in a way that is equalled only in Greece 
or Italy. The other is of the fatal nationwide capacity for 
the exercise of negative power : that is, for postponing a 
decision, or baulking a rival, or withholding responsibility 
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from the man at the far end of the road because (in the case, 
for instance, of a provincial governor) the central govern- 
ment trusts no one who is beyond its immediate control. 
Iran’s administration is still over-centralised to a degree that 
is a perpetual handicap in so enormous a country. Because 
of the consequent frustrations and delays, some watchers 
predict open revolt by the growing class of educated malcon- 
tents. But, all told, the citizen who described his attitude 
towards the government as one of “apathie malveillante ” 
appeared most closely to reflect the mood of the nation. 
Both his noun and his adjective seemed worth treasuring. 
(To be concluded) 


Germans Unimpressed 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE satirical weekly Simplicissimus, which never pulls 
Pa its punches however wayward its choice of targets, 
depicts the British Prime Minister, hat in hand, standing at 
the gate of the Federal Chancellery in Bonn. The west 
German finance minister in servant’s livery is proffering 
Mr Macmillan a bowl of steaming soup, saying: “The 
master says we don’t give cash.” The cartoon reflects 
suspicions widely held in Germany and seemingly under- 
estimated by Dr Adenauer. By no means the whole parish 
is impressed by the comings and goings of the foreign 
gentry at the big house. Nor, for that matter, by the 
master’s own travels across the ocean. The churlish ques- 
tion is not infrequently heard: “ What are we being let in 
for now ? ” 

This was not quite the effect intended by the decision 
to hold the Atlantic Council meeting in Bonn last week. 
It is an open secret that the foreign ministers’ chief object 
in showing themselves by the Rhine was to stimulate confi- 
dence in the Atlantic alliance. In four months’ time the 
west Germans will go to the polls to elect a new Bundestag, 
and the statesmen of the alliance are naturally anxious that 
the Germans should vote in a proper state of mind, confi- 
dent of the ultimate efficacy and fruitfulness of the partner- 
ship, undeflected by warnings that they are taking the 
primrose path to perpetual partition, if not to nuclear 
annihilation. The foreign ministers’ gesture could not but 
look like heavy backing for Dr Adenauer. It was scarcely 
surprising to hear the Social Democrats’ chief spokesman 
excitedly protesting that the Council gathering in Bonn was 
“the greatest interference yet by foreign Powers in the 
federal election campaign.” 

Yet it so turned out that in one way and another the 
Council unwittingly helped to ensure that the issue of 
arming the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons will dominate 
the coming election campaign. For one thing, the final 
communiqué implied pretty clearly the ministers’ agreement, 
including that of Herr von Brentano, that all members of the 
alliance should be ready to fight with nuclear weapons. For 
another, the retiring secretary-general rubbed it in to the 
press that each member state of Nato was completely at 
liberty to reject the decisions or recommendations of the 
majority. This is not where Dr Adenauer and Herr von 
Brentano had been putting the responsibility a few days 
before when they seemed to be delicately preparing public 
opinion to accept the necessity for a nuclear-armed Bundes- 
wehr. The fact that the German government in power in 
twenty months’ time, when nuclear arms will become avail- 
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able, will be free to reject them, has been jumped upon by 
Herr Ollenhauer. The Social Democratic leader has 
declared that his party will oppose the nuclear recommenda- 
tion with all its might. Deeply disturbed by the warnings 
of Dr Schweitzer and the eighteen German nuclear scien- 
tists, millions of Germans will listen sympathetically to this 
platform. 

How far the Prime Minister has succeeded in allaying 
official and unofficial German suspicions of British policy 
remains to be seen. Before his visit the impression was 
deepening that in both the military and economic fields 
Britain is acting almost solely out of self-interest and expect- 
ing Germany to make the sacrifices. The communiqué 
published on Thursday at the close of his talks with Dr 
Adenauer indicates one concession, at least, on the British 
side: it was agreed that the Rome treaties should be ratified 
first, and that pursuit of the Grand Design—efforts “to 
simplify and clarify the European institutions °—should be 
left till later. On defence policy it was known that Mr 
Macmillan was not prepared to give ground, and presumably 
these differences were left unresolved ; it was announced 
that Herr Strauss, the federal defence minister, would be 
coming to London for talks. 

When the Christian Democrats hold their pre-election 
party conference in Hamburg at the beginning of next 
week it will be interesting to observe with what confidence 
and with what ammunition their heavy cannon tackle the 
electorate’s misgivings about the alliance. 

One omission from Mr Macmillan’s programme here must 
be regretted: was it impossible for Mr Macmillan to meet 
Herr Olilenhauer ? One would have thought it would have 
served the interest of both countries if Mr Macmillan 
had been given the opportunity to repeat what he had to 
say in Bonn to the man who has a chance of becoming 
Federal Chancellor before the year is out, and in turn to 
listen to the opposition leader’s views. But protocol and 
party ambition stood in the way. 


Complicated Europe 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN STRASBOURG 


RITAIN has had a fairly uncomfortable fortnight at 
Strasbourg. With the Grand Design last week and 

the arms cuts this week, the Government was on the defen- 
sive and its European stature has not been enhanced by the 
debates. Yet the atmosphere was quite different from the 
days when Britain was the “ bad European.” The Council 
of Europe delegates gave the Grand Design the benefit of 
Mr Macmillan’s European faith, and treated it as a sincere, 
if bargaining, proposal. Even the severe comments on 
defence in the Assembly of the Western European Union 
were modified by everyone’s visible satisfaction at having, at 
last, a real debate. The session was unwontedly animated. 
The Europeans again criticised Britain for encouraging 
defence cuts on the Continent. While agreeing that Nato’s 
“shield ” is not badly hit by Britain’s defection alone, they 
argue that it will be if others follow the British example— 
which they probably will, as Britain’s economic motives for 
the cuts apply to most of the European partners as well. 
The British possession of the H-bomb is not accepted gladly 
as an alternative to conventional obligations—few people 
believe that it could be used in a continental crisis. The 
censure motion on the Council of Ministers for accepting 
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the cuts without consulting the Assembly neatly combined 
criticism of Britain with the Assembly’s permanent dog- 
fight with the Ministers over its powers. (The voting went 
31 to 27 in favour of the motion of censure—which, how- 
ever, was technically not carried, since it did not receive 
an absolute majority of the Assembly’s total membership.) 
The defence committee’s vigorous and depressingly circum- 
stantial report on the weakness of the shield suggests that at 
least the Assembly is getting more information than it was. 
After this report, the source might well dry up again. 

As for the Grand Design, the Continentals took it as 
evidence of an unsuspected British taste for abstract art. 
Everyone agrees that the international assemblies should be 
regrouped. But few Europeans want the mother-parliament 
to be the Atlantic Assembly dear to the Grand Designers ; 
they fear that it might blur the confines of European unity. 
Even those parliamentarians who would welcome the 
Americans are convinced they would not come, except as 
observers ; rumour says they discouraged the notion at 
Bermuda. 

The Grand Design, further, offended the Six by con- 
founding their assembly (they have the Coal and Steel 
Community, and are preparing for Euratom and the 
Common Market), which has some powers, and which they 
see as an embryo parliament, with the consultative assem- 
blies, which have no powers. It proposed an overall 
assembly working in committees: economic, defence, and 
so on. The implication was that Icelanders interested in 
the OEEC could sit in the economic committees making 
recommendations to the Six. The six governments’ 
reaction was to detect a revenant of the old Eden Plan, 
vividly remembered in Europe, for linking the Council of 
Europe and supranational coal and steel communities as if 
they were comparable bodies. Last week, however, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore stressed that there would be no constraint on 
the powers of the assembly of the Six. By that token, there 
would still, it seerns, be two assemblies. 

This might please the Germans, who wish to keep the 
Six pure. But the Italians and the French, with ratification 
problems, want to strengthen the link with Britain. One 
even detects a new note of suspicion that some Germans 
are too keen to lead the happy few. The result is the 
Martino plan, which proposes that all the assemblies should 
share one roof (probably near Paris, as the British suggest) 
and one administrative secretariat, and should sometimes 
meet jointly ; and, above all, have as many as possible of 
the same members so that incipient antagonisms between 
the assemblies would be discouraged. The practical diffi- 
culty is that, if the Common Market operates, MPs of the 
Six who belong to the other assemblies as well may easily 
spend more than a hundred working days a year on them. 
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Hence the proposal of M. Dehousse, the president of the 
assembly of the Council of Europe, that delegates should 
have deputies. This would raise the number of MPs in 
national parliaments interested in European affairs and 
reduce the strain on each of them. ; 

The Martino approach seems to have the best prospect, 
for it suggests a loose regrouping ; a tighter one would 
violate the functional differences of the assemblies. The 
Six are now discussing in Brussels an “ additional protocol ” 
to the European treaties, leaving the door open to some 
such proposal. But even if they agree and if the European 
treaties are ratified (a government crisis in Italy and the 
chances of one in France are ruffling the recent euphoria), 
and if the free trade area negotiations go smoothly, the 
difficulties will remain considerable. For example, the 
British will stress Nato, but the Swiss, interested in the 
free trade area, would hesitate to join any assembly linked 
with defence. Above all, there is no overriding urgency 
for action. The debate has as its aim to simplify the 
European parliamentary structure, but it is already a 
mightily complicated debate, and it has only just begun. 


The Brakes Fail in Northern 
Nigeria 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NIGERIA) 


3 HY 1959 ?” said the Emir softly. “ Why, because a 

date had to be set in order to force us to. act, to 
make an effort of will. We of the North have been content 
merely to talk of getting self-government some day, and 
meanwhile to leave everything to the British. Of course, we 
shall keep the British. But the world is changing, and we 
must start changing with it.” To your correspondent, the 
fiery wind from the Sahara which scoured the little mud- 
built walled city seemed inimical to any great effort of will ; 
and the troops of caparisoned horsemen converging upon 
the place to participate in the prayers and ceremonies of 
Salla, the completion of Ramadan, the month of fasting, 
testified to the strength of tradition. In they came, to drum- 
beat and pipes, armed, attended, to acclaim the risen moon, 
pray and do fealty. In the squat maroon-coloured palace the 
Emir’s council nodded grave, grey Islamic heads ; the side- 
board gleamed with polo cups ; outside, the little Union 
Jack flapped from the residency car. Everything seemed 
redolent of Lugard and indirect rule and the dual 
mandate ; but—as the Emir said—change was the order of 
the day. 

It came as a considerable shock, however, to senior 
officials in Northern Nigeria when not only the politicians 
in Kaduna but the emirs themselves accepted 1959 as the 
target date for independence. Again and again they had 
insisted that Northern Nigeria would not be ready for years 
yet ; that the impatience of southern leaders masked a plot 
finally to deliver the North over to Ibo rule and exploita- 
tion ; that Zik and Awolowo were welcome to regional self- 
(or mis-) government—but that the North would stay 
entrenched behind British sovereignty and the Governor’s 
reserved powers—which meant that the Federation must 
remaincolonial in status, too. Considering that there were 
exactly 18 Northern university graduates in a population of 
18 million, that three cabinet posts in the Northern govern- 
ment could not be filled for lack of possible ministers—let 
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alone the dearth of African civil: servants—and measuring 
the rate at which even under a superheated educational pro- 
gramme these gaps could be filled, the officials felt confident 
that they could play for time. Even now, they cannot quite 
believe that the Northern leaders mean it. They note that 
the premier of the Northern region, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, has insisted that there must be “ safeguards,” with- 
out explaining what ; they feel that as the brutal facts of 
the North’s unreadiness become clear, and as the 
southerners show their true colours, the North will some- 
how back out at the forthcoming conference in London. 

But the fact remains that the emirs are backing the 
Sardauna, and they are the virtual controllers of the 
Northern People’s Congress. There are many motives 
behind this sudden, apparently emotional reaction to 
Ghana’s independence. The Sardauna has said that he can- 
not afford to be the stumbling-block to Nigerian independ- 
ence. Some officials think this exposes the premier’s weak- 
ness and susceptibility to the flattery which Zik and 
Awolowo have laid on with a trowel. But the Sardauna’s 
political position is involved. He is threatened on two sides 
in the North itself. On the one hand, the Northern 
Elements Progressive Union, led by Amino Kano, makes 
capital out of his conservatism and emirate inefficiency and 
misrule ; on the other, the growth of the United Middle Belt 
Union from the ranks of the Northern People’s Congress 
threatens the unity of the Northern region. Both parties 
are weak ; but if the Progressive Union could rid itself of 
its attendant riffraff it could appeal to the rising middle 
classes in the Northern towns ; the “ middle belt ”—the 
southern and more pagan part of the North—is increasingly 
afraid of Moslem domination through the emirs, the 
“ retired slavers,” as British power wanes everywhere. 


* 


But the only real safeguard which the North has in the 
Federation is the fact that it is the majority party at the 
centre by sheer weight of numbers and party loyalty. No 
government can be formed in Lagos, at present, except 
under Northern leadership; this is true even under the 
present limited degree of ministerial responsibility. But 
if the Northern People’s Congress dragged its feet too long, 
it might lose enough members to the other Northern parties 
to make possible a coalition at the centre which would 
outvote it and put it into opposition. In that case indepen- 
dence might come not under its leadership and on its own 
terms—which are, of course, permanent Northern prepon- 
derance at the centre. These were potent arguments for 
the Sardauna to use with the emirs. On their side, the 
emirs may have begun to reflect that British rule is not the 
only possible safeguard of their own prerogatives: a weak 
“ Northernised ” Kaduna regional government and the end 
of British residents might strengthen their hand in local 
matters. In fact, however, many of them still hardly see 
beyond their own emirates. 

If independence comes quickly, moreover, the North will 
be able—since there will be no time for anything else—to 
entrench its regional powers and boundaries. It could 
bargain with the other regions, and get increased local 
powers of taxation and (unfortunately) even of borrowing 
in return for its support. In theory, under full (or even 
partial) responsible government it would always control 
the central governments, playing the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons against the Action Group, keep- 
ing the centre weak, but safeguarding its own access to the 
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Keep it off the floor! 


In the production line of a factory every 
component has a value which increases 
as it passes through each process. But 
while it’s lying about idle, waiting to be 
moved by hand from one place to another, 
its cost starts to catch up with its value 
until it ceases to be an asset. 


Componers must be kept on the move and 
off the floor, not by costly and incon- 
venient manual methods, but by one of 
the many types of mechanical handling 
equipment that occupy little or no floor 
space and can move parts horizontally 
or vertically to any part of the shop. 


It’s a fact that mechanical handling 
can do more for production than any 
other factory technique. This is only one 
of the many ways in which Electricity is 
playing a vital part in the drive for 
greater productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and 
information, or get in touch with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the 
uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity 
and Productivity. Titles now available are: 
Electric Resistance Heating, Electric Motors 
and Controls, Higher Production, Lighting in 
Industry, Materials Handling, and the latest 
addition to the series, Induction and Dielectric 
Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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(or obedient) hands. Northern politicians bluntly admit 
that they have the greatest interest of any region in main- 
taining the unity of Nigeria—provided they rule the union. 

The weakness of these ambitious plans, of course, lies 
in the North’s political and administrative inexperience. 
This year just thirty boys will be eligible to take the two- 
year course at Zaria for the higher school certificate, which 
qualifies them for a scholarship to Ibadan University Col- 
lege. The number will increase ; but virtually the whole 
of the higher administrative posts in Kaduna are filled by 
“expats,” while most of the middle range, and even secre- 
taries and typists, have to be imported from England on 
contract. There are also the new provincial administrations 
to man, quite apart from the Federal civil service where in 
theory every other officer should be a Northerner. The 
position of Northern ministers with almost exclusively Ibo 
or Yoruba-manned departments would be uncomfortable. 
Meanwhile, for the first time, the Northern colonial service 
is energetically discussing whether to take its compensation 
in 1959, or hang on “ for a year or two.” Although relations 
with the Sardauna’s ministers are excellent, the British are 
asking how long the Northern People’s Congress will stay 
cohesive and in control. 

What the Congress needs is organisation—and an effort 
of will, date or no date. At present the emirates run the 
party on local lines to suit themselves and “run” is an 
equivocal word. They cannot even, for the most part, run 
their own Native Administrations very effectively ; a good 
Native Administration treasury producing decent accounts 
is a treasured rarity. The truth is that without the British 
the North will fall apart like a rope of sand ; and this is 
precisely the card which the southern parties hope to play. 
They see in the North’s preponderant strength a mere paper 
facade, and they expect to be able to manage any Northern 
government supported by British administrators, in their 
own way. 

A minister belonging to the National Council for Nigeria 
and the Cameroons told your correspondent that under the 
apparent diversity of parties and personal ambitions, there 
were only three real parties to the London conference—or 
the struggle for power in Nigeria: the North, the South, and 
the British. De facto the North and the British have worked 
together, but now that their tacit agreement to play for time 
has been broken, the brakes have been taken off—and even 
if thoughtful Northerners have second thoughts it will 
probably be impossible to put them on again. 


Denmark’s Kid-Glove 
Election 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


MONG the minor problems posed by next Tuesday’s 

Danish election is the identity of the Ministers who 
will attend various functions connected with the state visit 
to Copenhagen of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh the following week. At least as much excitement 
has been aroused by the visit as by the election ; and the 
issue of invitations from Amalienborg Palace to present 
Ministers and their wives has started the rumour that even 
Court circles expect a victory for the Social Democrat 
Minority government. 
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The results however are not easily predictable. Propor- 
tional Representation rules out clear-cut majorities, and 
no landslide is likely. Recent Gallup polls show only 
marginal losses by the Social Democrats, a marked drop 
in Communist support, and small gains for the right-wing 
and the neutralist Radicals. Indeed, there might be a danger 
of Danish politics assuming the rigid Socialist mould of 
Sweden and Norway, but for the existence of the small 
Radical party, which perennially holds the balance of power. 
The present single-chamber Folketing is composed of 75 
Social Democrats ; 14 Radicals, who usually vote with the 
government on domestic issues ; 43 Liberals ; 30 Conserva- 
tives ; and 19 in other parties. A Liberal-Conservative 
coalition held office from 1950 to 1953 and today it is— 
with or without Radical participation—the obvious alterna- 
tive government. 


* 


The campaign has been conducted with kid gloves, and 
election fever is absent. Meetings have been thinly attended, 
and only a few well-bred posters adorn Copenhagen’s streets. 
Only the prime minister, Hr Hansen, who is undoubtedly 
his party’s biggest single asset, has attracted large crowds. 
The major issues confronting the 2.8 million electorate are 
too complex to generate much heat. Denmark is in the 
throes of another economic crisis, with creeping inflation 
and with foreign reserves gravely depleted. The low prices 
of agricultural products have brought serious deterioration 
in the terms of trade. But until he is personally required to 
tighten his belt the ordinary Danish voter remains unmoved 
by the news that the National Bank’s deficit rose by £5.5 
million to £19 million in April. Since most wages are linked 
with the cost-of-living index, and since the unions have 
secured big additional increases, traditional socialist sup- 
porters have few complaints. 


The bourgeois opposition points hopefully to broken 
socialist promises. The Bank rate, far from being reduced, 
stands at 5} per cent ; unemployment during 1956 averaged 
43,000 ; and the urban housing shortage remains acute. 
The opposition parties allege that production and capital 
investment have stagnated and (supported by the Radicals) 
they advocate a temporary freeze on wages, prices and 
profits to stabilise the currency. Over foreign and defence 
policy, the main parties—except the Radicals—broadly 
agree. 


The Social Democrats claim that, under their rule, pro- 
duction has risen satisfactorily, except during 1955-56. 
They point to a 70 per cent increase in the value of exports 
since 1953. Unemployment, they say, has averaged 9.1 per 
cent, compared with ro per cent under their predecessors ; 
and they have built 5,000 more dwellings. Moreover, the 
new people’s pensions will be paid from this October. The 
Social Democrats firmly support Nato, but their defence 
effort has been marred by ill-advised economies intended to 
placate the Radicals. 


The Radicals enjoy increasing support among young 
people who are less dogmatically neutralist than the party’s 
Old Guard. It is noteworthy that Politiken, an important 
Radical mouthpiece, supports Nato. The Radicals would, 
however, prove uneasy bedfellows in either a left-wing of a 
right-wing coalition; some of them echo Communist 
demands for a referendum before Denmark accepts defen- 
sive rockets or atomic weapons. After the blood-bath in 
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Budapest, Russian sabre-rattling in the Baltic, and the 
expulsion of Soviet diplomats for espionage, the Com- 
munists are expected to lose three to five of their present 
eight seats. Close results are expected and, with various 
combinations possible, there may be hard bargaining over 
the formation of the next government. 


Cambodia: Foreign Aid 
and Freedom 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PNOM PENH 


AMBODIA is a visible disproof of Chou En-lai’s dictum 
ip that a country’s independence is measured by its ability 
to dispense with foreign aid. This nation of under five 
million people takes aid from all ideological quarters and 
uses its neutrality (the word “neutralism” is taboo in 
neutralist countries) to offset against one another the 
pressures which come from either side. A year ago observers 
here were engrossed, and distressed, to watch Cambodia 
almost publicly insulting the United States from whom it 
was receiving about $50 million worth of aid a year. And 
the American giant, under the implied blackmail: “We 
might go Communist if you stop the aid,” continued to pay 
up and look as dignified as it could. 

The four winds of foreign aid—from America, France, 
China and Russia—are blowing at Cambodia, and the results 
are sometimes curious. The French are building Cambodia’s 
first deep sea port at Kompong Som ; the Americans contri- 
bute an $18 million roadway 140 miles across the jungle 
to connect the port with the capital of Pnom Penh ; through 
this port and along this road, when they are finished next 
year, will presumably come the equipment promised by the 
Chinese and Russian aid missions which arrived in Pnom 
Penh seven months ago. 

Like four large men in a small room the aid-bringers 
tread on one another’s toes. When the Polish prime minister 
Mr Cyrankiewicz arrived in March the first item on 
his programme of visits was the medical school built and 
equipped by the Americans and French. The story recently 
published in an American magazine that a 500-bed hospital 
offered by the Russians is being built on a site prepared 
by the Americans, though not strictly true, is symbolic. 
Most curious of all perhaps is the fact that the Russians, 
when they arrived last autumn to set up an embassy in 
Pnom Penh, actually called on the American information 
service and asked their advice as to how they should pro- 
ceed. There is a temptation, in a country like this, where 
poverty meets one at every corner, to forget politics and 
to ask both sides why they do not join forces and work 
together for the good of the country with no ulterior motive. 
One feels that in Cambodia this could almost happen. 

As it is, western aid administrators are scornful of the 
lack of tangible results produced by the Russian and 
Chinese aid missions since their arrival. The Chinese have 
promised “four factories”—cement, textiles, paper and 
plywood. Samples of Cambodian limestone, of which there 
is said to be plenty, have been sent to China for analysis, 
to see whether cement really can be made here, and the 
Chinese mission is now back in Peking. Nothing is known 
of Russian aid, beyond the offered hospital which has not yet 
materialised, and the arrival of about £70 worth of surgical 
instruments (said by the Americans to be rusty). 
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Chinese aid amounts to £8 million, of which it is esti- 
mated that £3 million will be required for the four factories, 
This £3 million of industrial equipment will be a direct 
government to government grant. The other £5 million 
will be supplied on a commercial aid—counterpart fund 
system almost, though not quite, identical with the system 
used by the Americans in Cambodia, Vietnam and many 
other countries. Under the American system the goods are 
imported .by private firms who pay the price of them into 
a counterpart fund in local currency which is then used for 
internal aid projects. The difference in the Chinese aid 
to Cambodia wilt be that the buying agency will be not 
private firms but the Cambodian government, and the 
Chinese “counterpart fund” (which will have a different 
name but the same functions as the American fund) will 
be generated by resale of the goods by the Cambodian 
government to private enterprise. What emerges from 
these technicalities is that in their aid to neutralist countries, 
the Communists have taken a leaf out of the American 
book. , 

Cambodian policy gives rise to the question: which is 
the best defence against communism in this corner of 
South East Asia ? The method of South Vietnam, where 
Communists are simply illegal and are arrested, where 
there is only one official line and the press is strictly 
muzzled ? Or the method of Cambodia—which is less 
vulnerable than partitioned Vietnam—where both sides are 
allowed to flourish at will, and, short of slander of the 
Cambodian royal family, can print what they wish ? In 
Cambodia there is a real gain in freedom, and, with the 
reserve that all Asian regimes are more or less autocratic, 
the government is perhaps as tolerant as any comparable 
regime in the world. The question is: is it wise ? The 
large Chinese and Vietnamese minorities (300,000 and 
400,000 respectively) tend to sympathise. with Peking or 
with Hanoi and the book shops of Pnom Penh are filled 
with literature from China. 


* 


Cambodia’s neutralist policy is rendered more dangerous 
by its recurrent political crises. The government which fell 
at the end of March was the seventh to resign since Septem- 
ber, 1955, when the Sangkum party of Prince Sihanouk won 
all 91 seats in the National Assembly at the general elec- 
tions. The trouble is that the Sangkum party is not a political 
party in the western sense, with loyalty to a programme and 
a leader. It is a false monolith, which contains all sorts 
of diverse tendencies, including some which in western 
parliaments would normally be found in the opposition. 
The other serious political question is the personal position 
of Prince Sihanouk, who again—for the fourth time— 
took over the premiership last month. He is the man 
who makes all decisions in Cambodia, and it would 
obviously be best that he should retain the office of 
prime minister permanently, instedd of popping in and 
out of office like a jack-in-the-box. But according to the 
Cambodian constitution no criticism is permitted of the 
royal family, and Prince Sihanouk, as the former King and 
present King’s son, is unquestionably of the royal family. 
The result is a dilemma. Either Prince Sihanouk is prime 
minister, and royalty is exposed to criticism ; or he is not 
prime minister, and nobody else has the authority to remain 
in office. All of which goes to show how dangerous it is 
for kings to descend into politics. 
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You take the high road... 


You take the high road, glowing with cheaper petrol, 
confident of your judgment, your engine, your suspension, 
your brakes, your everything .. 


We'll take the low road, doggedly making sure your car’s locks never fail you. 
You take it easy .. . We’ll be out on a corrugated track for six 
days at a time, dragging one swooning driver after another from the 
wheel of our special, secret, squat, welterweight testing vehicle. 


You enjoy yourself . . . We’ll be out there pitching and tossing, 
over Belgian pavé and herringbone-wrinkle, up and up the Thirty-nine 
steps and down the rocky glen, testing new prototype locks 
under what we always refer to as “‘ actual road conditions ’”’. 


The findings, automatically recorded, are important both to us and to you. 
They go to explain why Wilmot Breeden components — locks, handles, 
bumpers, window-winders, steering-wheels and all — are part of virtually 
every British car on the actual roads today. 


Wilmot Breeden are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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Australia counts her wealth 
in Roentgens 


Prospecting has come a long way since 
the primitive methods of Gold Rush days. 
Uranium is the prize metal now—and 
Australia uses novel techniques to find it. 
Wagon Drills driven by compressed air are 
used to drill holes up to 100 ft. deep. A 
probe connected to a Geiger Counter is 
then lowered into the hole and records the 
degree of radio-activity in milli-Roéntgens 
—a reading often verified from dust 
samples collected during drilling. With the 
direction of the ore body surveyed, ex- 
ploratory shafts are sunk and lateral drives 
made into the main body of the ore. 

In the Northern Territories alone, these 
methods have led to the location of nine 
major fields—one of the richest deposits 
of uranium in the world, and a great in- 
crease in Australia’s mineral wealth. SJ 


SG 
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Atlas Copco have supplied practically all BL 


the equipment and technical staff needed NS 
for every stage of the drilling operations 
—Compressors, Rock and Wagon Drills 
Sandvik Coromant tungsten carbide tip- 
ped drill steels and Long-hole Equipment. 


Railway safety at Stockholm 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications. At Stockholm’s main railway 
station, air supplied from Atlas Copco compressors is blown 
round the points in winter to keep them free from ice and 
snow; a successful new method of maintaining safety that has 
also brought considerable savings in manpower and costs. 











The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distri- 
bution and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. 
Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Funding at Work 


EW people foresaw the strength of the hand that 
F the authorities would play in dealing with the 
June maturities—the £300 million of 5 per cent 
Exchequer stock of 1957 and {101 million of 2} per 
cent Funding stock, 1952-7. They have decided to 
replace only. £100 million of the maturing £401 million. 
No offer of conversion is made to the holders of the two 
maturing stocks : they will be paid off in cash at par 
on June 15th and about £100 million was raised with 
the issue on Wednesday of a further tranche of 44 per 
cent Conversion stock, 1962, at £99. 

These operations might give the appearance of a com- 
plete reversal of recent policy. They seem to involve 
the unfunding into cash of £300 million of government 
stock, and a reversal of recent efforts towards keeping 
credit taut and inflation in check by the opposite 
process of mopping up cash by selling more and longer 
dated government stocks through the market. To avoid 
any risk of misinterpretation, and the possible implica- 
tions for sterling and for foreign confidence in Britain, 
the Bank of England has taken the unusual course of 
laying some of its cards face upwards on the table : 

As a result of market operations during recent months, 
carried out in accordance with the policy stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech of con- 
tinuing to make full use of market opportunities for 
funding, the two maturing stocks are now mainly held by 
the departments, having been bought by them against the 
sale of longer stocks. The new issue of 43 per cent Con- 
version Stock, 1962, will amply cover such remainder of 
the two maturing stocks as will fall due to be repaid to 
the public on June 15th next. 

As the Bank sees the operation it is not a distribution 
of cash to the public in place of maturing stock. It is 
a distribution of cash to the departments which already 
hold more of the maturing stocks than the net £300 
million that is being repaid. It enables them to round 





off an active and successful funding operation on which 
they embarked at the beginning of the year. 

The departments will no doubt take “ tap ” Treasury 
bills at first with the proceeds of their repayment and 
then gradually switch into the next maturity—the £503 


_ million of 2} per cent Serial Funding stock, 1957, due 


for repayment in November. The process of acquiring 
that stock in exchange for longer dates has probably 
started. If the aim of funding is to pull the 
shortest dates into the departments, selling longer dates 
in exchange, the policy has certainly not been 
abandoned. On the contrary, the Bank is just taking 
the first steps to try to repeat on the November maturity 
its handling of the June maturities. But it is cerainly 
arguable that its technique has been modified, and to 
some degree softened, over the past eighteen months. 
Funding through the market was interpreted at the 
beginning of 1956 as selling any stock—even including 
the next maturity—at prices that were tailored down to 
the market. It is now interpreted as switching by the 
Government broker so as to place longer-dated stocks 
with investors. The Government remains a net seller ; 
it still refuses to contemplate a partial switch which 
would result in paying out money, and it much prefers 
to take in money. But to move the public into longer- 
dated stocks seems to be the first objective. 

Lengthening the life of the funded debt, provided 
it is not accompanied by any strong market boosting, 
will normally succeed in curtailing the effective liquidity 
of the economy as a whole. But it will by itself do 
nothing to curtail the liquid assets of the banks, which 
exclude all permanent Government stock, however 
short. To tighten pressure on the liquidity of the banks 
it is necessary to reduce the supply of tender Treasury 
bills ; and other things being equal, that demands a net 
sale of stock by the Government. 
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The offer of £100 million 44 per cent Conversion 
stock, 1962, must be judged in that light. The 
authorities have chosen a stock which, though tech- 
nically just within the money market’s range, is intended 
to be ultimately saleable to the banks. But they have 
also chosen a stock of which they already had a supply, 
so that demand from the banks, had it existed, could 
have been met. The presumption must be that the Bank 
knew when it fixed the issue that a large part of the {100 
million must go “ inside ”»—that is, into departmental 
hands. The issue was priced precisely at the market 
level with no obvious intention of forcing. it up or down 
—though it happens that on two days this week it would 
have been possible for an operator inside the “ house ” 
to buy the old tranche a shade cheaper than the new 
issue. In the event the issue did find a demand from 
the public, though the statement after lists had closed 
that applicants for up to half a million received full 
allotment and larger applicants 63 per cent of their 
applications leaves it to be assumed that the depart- 
ments must have taken some of it. The new stock 
started at the issue price on Thursday. 

Such a result is in line with the modern conception 
of issuing Government stock. Issues are made not 
primarily to be sold to the public on the day when lists 
open, but to supply the Government broker with wares 
for gradual sale as opportunities occur. No exact 
correlation between maturities and new issues is neces- 
sary. The essential aim is that the Government broker 
should be able at all times to offer a reasonable selection 
of the longer-dated stocks to meet investment demand. 
And the fair deduction is that his supply of them is at 
present adequate. 

The most important of all the changes in the form of 
the open market policy, however, is the increasing 
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During 1956 we obtained from Kuwait, Iraq, Iran 
and Qatar, our main sources of supply, a total of about 
49,500,000 tons [out of 50,000,000 tons] of crude 
oil.””—MR. N. A. GASS, BRITISH PETROLEUM. 


“ The Group, as you know, operates in virtually every 
country of the free world. It has two parents of 
different nationalities, and it is therefore by structure as 
well as by the character and extent of its business 
completely international.””—LORD GODBER, SHELL. 


HESE two quotations come from the reports of 
British Petroleum and Royal Dutch/Shell for 

1956. One is matter of fact and bound by the 
limited political and economic horizons of the Middle 
East. The other ranges further and is as conscious of 
the Caribbean as of the Persian Gulf. Any com- 
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weight given to the opinion, held by those who are 
closest to the market, that it is possible to sell more and 
longer stocks on a reasonably good market than on a bad 
one, and that to force the market downwards by indis- 
criminate cutting of. the Government broker’s prices 
must defeat its own object. That argument is slippery, 
because its logical limit is that it is possible by skilfully 
forcing the market upwards to dispose of very large 
quantities of funded stocks—for a time. Forcing the 
market up would now be discountenanced, but funding 
is more successful if the market is not depressed. 
Funding was difficult through much of last year when 
prices were being cut ; it went well in December and 
the early weeks of this year when the natural recovery 
from the Suez anti-climax was allowed to run its 
course ; it stopped dead in February when £300 million 
of 34 per cent Funding stock, 1999-2004, was issued 
with the clear intention of curbing the market. It needs 
no gréat intuition to see that funding might be more 
difficult now instead of easier if a reduction in Bank 
rate had been made before or even just after the Govern- 
ment issue, instead of being still held as a carrot before 
the donkey. The same consideration may help to explain 
why the Bank has taken the trouble to explain the 
significance of the way in which the June maturities 
have been handled. It is not playing a strong hand 
because it expects the market to rise ; it has to tell the 
world truthfully that funding through the market will 
continue. But on the home front it has to reckon with 
a pronounced preference by some institutions for 
equities and convertible loan stocks. A visible increase 
in the supply of long-dated stocks might have been 
indifferently received. To walk this tightrope requires 
courage. To lift a corner of the curtain that conceals 
their motives is a welcome move by the authorities. 


in Oil 


parison of these two oil giants must begin with 
their size. Last year the sales proceeds and other 
income of Royal Dutch/Shell topped £2,321 million, 
more than treble the sales proceeds and other income 
of British Petroleum—{732 million. The net income 
of Royal Dutch/Shell—{£1794 million—is also more 
than treble British Petroleum’s net income of {£53 
million. 

British Petroleum, which towers above Royal 
Dutch/Shell in the Middle East, is dwarfed by it inter- 
nationally. That is most clearly revealed in a comparison 
of crude oil production at the head of the next page. 

The comparison does not end with production. Royal 
Dutch/Shell markets its products virtually throughout 
the whole of the free world ; British Petroleum, strong 
in Europe, Africa and the Commonwealth, markets 
practically nothing in the Western Hemisphere. But 
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Royal Dutch/Shell | British Petroleum 
1956 million tons | million tons 

hoe ed, PCC L TO 28 49-5 
North America............ 19 
South America ............ 45 
| peeeeseenpanepenee i 0:5 
Europe and other.......... 1 

DOE eienenceusedcdars 104* 50-0 














* Including supplies received under long term contract. 


of its resources into tankers than British Petroleum, 
which, with its associates, has a fleet of over 7} million 
tons and expects to add another 2 to 24 million tons. 

It was easier for Royal Dutch/Shell to adapt itself to 
the re-routing of supplies after the Suez crisis than it 
was for British Petroleum. The two chairmen put the 
contrast in bold relief. Lord Godber says: 

The impact of this event—confined as it was to a limited 
area—was insufficient to reduce in the last quarter the 
rate of increase in our trade established for the world 
over the preceding period of the year, throughout which 
it was gaining impetus. 

Mr Gass has a rather different emphasis : 

The increase over the preceding year was II per cent, 
or § million tons . . . and thus was less, by 1 million tons, 
than the 6 million ton increase attained in 1955. This is 
attributable to the effects of the Suez crisis ; prior to this, 
we were expecting to achieve in 1956 an expansion of 
8 million tons, or 17 per cent. 

The effects of the crisis are not yet spent. But while 
Mr Gass speaks of “adverse conditions” affecting 
results in the first six months of this year, it will not be 
surprising if the first quarter’s results of Royal 
Dutch/Shell make a strong showing. The most spec- 
tacular contribution to European supplies after Suez 
was made by the increase in production in Venezuela, 
achieved principally by the Shell group. There the 
group’s production is now running at about 50 million 
tons of crude oil a year; that output, making up 
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Royal Dutch/Shell, operating a tanker fleet of over 
nine million tons deadweight, and having tankers on 
order of 14 million tons, has put proportionately less 


about one-third of total production in Venezuela, is 
as big as British Petroleum’s entire production in the 
Middle East. 

The enforced switch to Western Hemisphere crude 
oil supplies, obtainable only at higher prices, has swollen 
the operating expenses of both groups. During 1956, 
the expenses of Royal Dutch/Shell rose by 15 per cent, 
and in the last quarter of the year its shipping expenses 
were no less than 50 per cent higher—an increase that 
could not all be immediately recovered from consumers. 
But, unlike British Petroleum, Royal Dutch/Shell, as a 
Western Hemisphere producer, has been receiving as 
well as paying these higher prices ; for it, a shut down 
in any area has compensating adjustments elsewhere. 
Indeed, in 1956, no less than §7 per cent (against §3 per 
cent in 1955) of the net income of Royal Dutch/Shell 
came from its operations in the Western Hemisphere. 

Last year British Petroleum spent £86 million on 
capital account, twice as much as in 1955. Royal 
Dutch/Shell spent £388 million, £55 million more 
than in 1955. The figures are not directly comparable. 
The capital expenditure of Royal Dutch/Shell includes 
that made by associated companies, in which the group 
has not more than a §0 per cent interest ; that of British 
Petroleum relates to the parent and its subsidiaries 
alone. The Royal Dutch/Shell figure also includes 
expenditure on exploration charged to income ; the 
British Petroleum figure does not. British Petroleum, 
which produces more than it can market through its 
own outlets, devoted less than one-third of its capital 
expenditure to production and exploration. Royal 
Dutch/Shell, more dependent on outside purchases of 
crude oil, allocated over half its programme to that end. 

British Petroleum’s contracts for further capital 
expenditure are put at {120 million: but this 
estimate looks beyond the current year and includes 
£88 million for shipping. Neither giant makes a firm 
estimate of the cost of its 1957 programme, but if the 
size of the Royal Dutch/Shell programme is the same 
as last year the cost is likely to be near £400 million. 
Both groups will have to rely largely upon ploughed- 
back profits to meet these costs. But recently both 
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1955 1956 
£°000s £’000s 
Consolidated earnings : 
NI via eenatk cesbeweaddedes 133,827 149,375 
CIE 6st xccccccccewaces 5,991 6,106 
SN « CitGabawaensuaecenadas 22,143 25,203 
, eee re 71,389 76,324 
IR tc cihek cua evavawedew es 45,308 53,015 
CGY QIUMROMES oo cccccccccccces 15,103 15,139 
NE cc acvcncedcceusccee 25,742 32,442 
Consolidated balance sheet : 
PRP ONNEED kc ccbasscucecedsecaves 124,935 134,757 
ee CIN oho 0k 556s xs ceccée 76,224 115,833 
Exploration expenditure............ 8,552 18,959 
S66 Ca ea tide backed cunwdenwue 38,639 39,409 
NS ring entictcidedcsdececas 61,812 64,439 
Liquid assets ....... 77,776 57,547 
Net current assets ... 61,860 43,991 
| er re er ee ree 127,698 170,343 




















1955 1956 
£’000s £'000s 
Consolidated earnings : 
SEN occa catsdducaeuedsdeaonns 2,051 ,866 2,321,474 
RET COCCCC ECC C TC CCT CORT CE 1,141,655 1,313,726 
SON OUNs c odecccereecsaawaae 443,869 485,536 
ERRRPOGIIIOR, COG) occ cccccccccecccs 171,302 197,595 
WE yivecdaaetkea oaenndecéaens 116,631 126,801 
PIN as 6 00 6hnct cdcccccdcccus 159,992 179,528 
Consolidated balance sheet : 
Fe ONO bon 6 cc cccccuccsesdas 820,768 952,685 
DCiccdtaanetaddekeeceksawedas 334,955 382,603 
Sree rT eT Ter errr: 244,293 284,682 
SC tnteacstuncdudadaene 344,121 320,110 
EE cds nacgudaducaua 30,813 53,208 
Pe IID oc cuedndentdoese 525,947 515,701 
Net assets applicable to :— 
Royal Duceld 096) 2... ccccccccces | 664,973 749,240 
Shell Transport (40%)............ 443,315 499,493 
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have turned to the capital market for help, particularly 
in their arrangements with the banks and insurance 
companies for financing the building of new tankers. 
To finance the exploitation of its new Venezuelan con- 
cessions, Royal Dutch/Shell has arranged to borrow 
$150 million at 44 per cent for four years from two New 
York banks. 

The reliance of both giants on self-financing is seen 
in the fact that Royal Dutch/Shell distributed less 
than a quarter of its net income to the two parents 
and British Petroleum less than one-third of its 
net income to shareholders. For last year ordinary 
shareholders in “ Shell” Transport and Trading did 
receive a higher dividend—the tax-free rate of 3s. 9d. 
per £1 unit being maintained on a capital increased 
by the 25 per cent free scrip issue. The directors of 
British Petroleum were content to leave the tax-free 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 3s. per {1 unit. With 
the £1 units of “ Shell” standing at 181s. 103d., and 
those of British Petroleum at 146s. 9d., the gross 
dividend yields offered by the two stocks are within a 
few pence of each other—at just over £3 IIs. per cent. 

Long-term investors look beyond current dividends 
and yields, and they see that the future development of 
both groups will be partly determined by the success 
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of their exploration programmes. Royal Dutch/Shell 
continued to put the emphasis upon the Western 
Hemisphere ; of the £86 million spent by its sub- 
sidiaries, about £37 million represented the cost of new 
concessions—mainly in Venezuela (the first offered by 
the Venezuelan Government since 1945) and the group 
has already submitted bids for further concessions to be 
granted by that government this year. But both giants 
are casting their nets wide ; and the growing scope of 
British Petroleum’s programme should lead to a less 
than absolute dependence upon the Middle East. 

The world’s lowest cost oil, however, is in the Middle 
East and the greater part of the continued increase in 
world demand for oil can be met economically only by 
Middle Eastern supplies. Both groups have equal 
interests in Iraq Petroleum, but British Petroleum is 
nearly three times as big as Shell in the Iranian con- 
sortium, and produces half of Kuwait’s prolific yield. 
Royal Dutch/Shell’s smaller share of Kuwait oil, which 
amounts to over half of all its Middle Eastern supplies, 
comes from its long-term contract with Gulf Oil. If 
Middle Eastern politics allow British Petroleum to 
exploit its Middle Eastern reserves, it stands to gain 
more thah does Royal Dutch/Shell. If not, then the 
diversity of Royal Dutch/Shell will tell. 


Building Societies’ Bare Balance 


The building societies go to their conference at 
Eastbourne feeling that the arguments against 
immediately following money rates downwards 
are even stronger than they were against 
following them upwards 


EXT week, in the bracing air of Eastbourne, leaders 

of the building society movement will discuss 

their problems. They will assemble to a 
Gilbertian state of affairs. Mr Bentley’s welcome elec- 
tion to the Halifax society's board means that the 
Association exchanges an independent chairman for a 
chairman from a society that has resigned membership ; 
they will elect their friendly competitor enthusiastically. 
They will face an unusual situation when the voting 
shows whether Mr Herbert Ashworth, general manager 
of the Co-operative Permanent, has secured election to 
the Council. By common consent he is one of the ablest 
men in the movement, but the Co-operative already has 
one man on the council, and it would be unusual to 
elect a second. They will face a pleasing occasion when 
the “Sir Harold Bellman cup” is presented to the 
Bristol and West society for the best produced accounts 
of the year from a member society. Discussions about 
the possibility of amendments to building society 
law will continue in the appropriate subcommittee. 
The Co-operative Permanent and probably some other 
societies would like to be able to do business in overseas 


countries including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Isles, and that would make it almost essential also to 
allow the societies to have subsidiaries. But an early 
outcome to these discussions is scarcely to be expected. 


A silent guest will be present at all these proceedings, 
whose presence will be keenly felt however the discus- 
sions go. This important gate-crasher is to be found in 
the shaded strip on the accompanying chart ; he is the 
man who provides the net inflow of money. Investment 
in the societies recovered smartly towards the end of 
last year ; at last the facts were faced, the rate for new 
mortgages was put up to 6 per cent, and the rate for 
shareholders’ money to 33 per cent net (equal to about 
£6 Is. 9d. per cent with tax at the standard rate). But 
that expansion of funds has continued only slowly. The 
90 per cent sample of the movement shows that net new 
investment in the first quarter of 1957.was £30.7 
million compared with {28.1 million in the previous 
quarter and £23.0 million in the first quarter of 1956, 
but nearly the whole increase compared with a year 
earlier was in the Halifax Society now quoting competi- 
tive rates. So most societies could lend far more on good 
mortgages at 6 per cent—if they had the money to lend. 

“ How on earth,” they ask themselves, “can we be 
expected to lower our rates with the next fall in Bank 
rate when we cannot meet the demand for mortgages 
at present interest rates ?” That is a fair point ; so is 
the next. ‘How can we reduce the rates on share 
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investments when the current issue of savings certifi- 
cates yields about 74 per cent if held to maturity and 
when the premium bonds are skimming about {24 
million a month from just the sort of savings that might 
otherwise have flowed into building societies ?” To 
most building society men the answer is clear. They 
know that Bank rate may fall another half per cent any 
week (making one per cent since building society 
interest was last raised), and they intend to do nothing 
immediate about it. There is evidence that outside the 


BUILDING SOCIETY GROWTH 
(£ millions) 

















1954 1955 1956* 
Mortgages— 1,573 1,749 1,873 
Investments and cash 279 298 340 
Other assets 15S 16 17 
Total assets . 1,867 2,064 2,230 
Financed by :— 
Shareholders 1,535 1,731 1,910 
Depositors 222 217 195 
Reserves 90 96 103 
Other liabilities 20 20 22 
Net receipts from shareholders during 
year 161 152 125 
Net receipts from depositors during 
year 1S 9 —30 
New mortgage advances 373 393 340 








* Approximate : the Registrar’s figures will be published on Monday. 


association the Halifax is thinking along different lines. 
It already charges its old borrowers (who are naturally 
the majority) only 5; per cent. If it decided once again 
to pay lower share interest than the others it would 
stem its own generous inflow of money to the other 
societies’ benefit. 

To decide in effect to disregard Bank rate will be bold. 
Some would argue that it will be foolhardy. The 
societies were not happy pulling against a rising Bank 
rate in the previous two years. The table and the charts 
show the consequences of tardy action. The inflow of 
new money for investment declined and withdrawals 
rose. The societies did not jeopardise their financial 
stability ; liquidity was fully protected by restricted 
lending. But the supply of money was allowed to dry 
up and the demand for mortgages to pile up. This year, 
if they have to pull against a falling Bank rate, the 
societies might have to meet the reverse of the problems 
of-1955 and 1956—too many investors and too few 
borrowers. Their liquid funds would pile up at a time 
when the yield on the government stocks, Treasury 
bills, and local authority loans in which liquid funds 
have to be invested is falling. There is no sign of such 
conditions yet. 

The societies have defended and even increased their 
liquidity through the two years of dearer money. The 
ratio of investment holdings to total assets, 14.9 per 
cent at the end of 1954 was allowed to drop to 14.4 per 
cent in 1955, but was brought back strongly to 15.2 
per cent in 1956. The association’s sample showing 
liquidity of 14.6 per cent at the erid of March, compared 
with 14.9 per cent at the end of December, suggests 
that there has been some decline since. True liquidity 
naturally is not exactly reflected in these figures. Most 
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societies do not write down their investments to market 
value, and therefore most of them last year (the Halifax 
was a notable exception) had some depreciation that 
was not made good. They had good reason during much 
of 1956 for keeping liquidity high. Withdrawals by 
investors were high and the societies had to hold ample 
liquid funds to meet them. Moreover, through most 
of the year it was not bad business to be liquid. Before 
the summer increase share interest stood at 3 per cent, 
which grossed up at the composite rate of §s. 4d. in the 
£, cost the societies £4 1s. 10d. per cent. Treasury 
bills and short-dated government bonds then yielded 
more than the cost of servicing the money. Now with 
share interest up to 34 per cent net (costing the societies 
£4 1§s. §d. per cent, and Treasury bills yielding 
around 37 per cent), the incentive is strongly in the 
opposite direction. And those who care, as they should, 
about the current value of the liquid funds that provide 
the primary security for their shareholders and 
depositors, are being forced to recognise that fluctua- 
tions in gilt-edged holdings can inflict a heavier loss 
than is ever likely to be suffered on carefully chosen 
mortgages. The societies are not likely, if they can help 
it, to allow their liquid funds to pile up beyond what 
they regard as a reasonable safety margin. 

Six per cent is historically a rather high rate for 
mortgages and most societies—even those who proclaim 
most strongly that there will be no immediate change, 
would probably like to see it lower. When it does come 
down, the intention is that the whole interest structure 
shall move as far as possible at the same time. On the 
upward moves in interest rates that carried owner 
occupier mortgages up from 4} per cent to 6 per cent 
and share interest from 24 per cent net to 3} per cent 
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net in two years, much had to be given away. The 
moves were left too late ; and share interest had to be 
moved at once while old borrowers had to be given 
proper notice. Often they were given long additional 
grace—indeed, old borrowers from the Abbey National 
started paying 6 per cent in March this year, and those 
of the Woolwich Equitable in April. By that time, 
54 per cent Bank rate, the visible cause of the increase, 
had already disappeared. 

The societies have no great margin between income 
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and outgoings (they hate the word profit because any 
surplus is carried straight to reserve, and they resent 
having to pay profits tax on it), and they cannot con- 
template a reduction in mortgage charges until they feel 
strong enough also to reduce share interest. Among 
the fifteen biggest societies management expenses per 
£100 of mortgage assets range from 12s. 3d. in the 
Provincial to 18s. 1d. in the Co-operative Permanent. 
Expense ratios are not noticeably rising, but the margins 
between income and expenditure are small—in the 
region normally of 6s. per cent. And they really ought 
not to fall below some such figure if reserves 
are to be built up. The recommendation from 
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the Association in favour of a five per cent 
reserve ratio has never been revoked, but of the 
fifteen largest societies only six (none of them in the 
first four) can now show it. The margin from which 
reserves can be built up was squeezed further last year, 
when the composite rate of tax—intended to represent 
the effective tax rate of the average building society 
investor—jumped from 4s. 10d. to §s. 4d. in the f. 
This year there is the risk of another small rise. 
Naturally when share interest rates can be reduced the 
societies will have less tax to pay on behalf of their 
members. But before that can happen the shaded strip 
on the chart grows fatter. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 





Investors Still Buying Equities 


NVESTMENT markets have been irregular but the familiar 
I pattern of a rise in industrials and a marking of time 
in gilt-edged stocks persists through the irregularity. The 
Economist indicator rose from 218.1 to 221.9 in the week 
ended May 8th, and for the first time since it was started 
its yield has fallen below 5 per cent, to 4.98 against 5.03 
per cent. The Financial Times index of Government stocks 
shows a net fall over the same period from 87.05 to 87.00. 
The net change conceals the fact that gilt-edged stocks 
enjoyed a spurt covering the issue of the prospectus for the 
issue at £99 of £100 million 43 per cent Conversion stock 
1962 ; the index in fact touched 87.36 on Monday. The 
market pattern is typical of current thinking by investors. 
Many of them are inclined to move into industrial ordinary 
shares and industrial prior charges at the partial sacrifice 
of their portfolios of gilt-edged as a matter of policy that 
will not be deterred by evidence of cost increases that seem 
likely to cut further into profit margins. Those very cost 
increases are the substance of inflation. But some investors 





Central African Airways Corporation 


An Apology 


In a Business Note on page 587 of The 
Economist of February 16th, 1957, the Central 
African Airways Corporation was referred to 
as “the Central African Government’s insol- 
vent airline.” We wish to make clear that this 
statement was untrue and, in withdrawing 
the imputation of insolvency, to express our 
apologies and regret. 











also feel that the attitude of the controllers of monetary 
policy towards the gilt-edged market is itself changing. 

That is the problem that operators in the market are 
now pondering. While they ponder the market, though not 
active, is behaving reasonably well. Not only was the 
response to the Government issue better than had been 
expected but the two-legged East African 53 per cent 
issue at par that preceded it was a marked success. For 
the Railways and Harbours issue applicants for up to £500 
received full allotment, while applicants for from £600 to 
£1,000 got £500 stock, and larger applicants received 30 per 
cent of their applications. For the smaller telecommunica- 
tions issue applicants up to £300 got £100, from £400 to 
£600 the allotment was £200, from £700 to £1,000 it was 
£300, larger applicants again receiving 30 per cent of their 
applications. An opening premium of around j was 
established. 

Naturally much of the steadiness of the market stems 
from the speculation that a reduction in Bank rate will 
have to come in the course of time. In the discount market 
bill prices continue to be levered up by stagging in antici- 
pation of a reduction. The rate at which the tender 
Treasury bills were allotted last week fell below 37 per . 
cent for the first time in two years and at £3 14s. 9.00d. 
per cent it showed a drop of 3s. 6.43d. per cent on the week. 
That leaves Treasury bill rates so far out of line with 
the 5 per cent Bank rate that it can be claimed that a half 
per cent reduction is already fully discounted there. 


EXPANSION, ONCE MORE ? 


What We Can Afford 


URING the “ past year or so,” as the Chancellor told 
D industrialists and trade unionists at the National Pro- 
duction Advisory Council on Industry last week, “ we have 
deliberately held economic expansion back”: now, remain- 
ing cautious, it is prepared to let output rise again. 

Now it may be about to rise and if certain conditions are 


fulfilled—I say if—then it can rise without risk and with 
benefit to the nation. 
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The prolonged pause, he was able to show, had improved 
the balance of payments by moderating exceptional imports 
such as coal and steel, while labour was rather easier to get ; 
moreover, there had been a large increase in industrial 
capacity. But “if we are to look forward without anxiety,” 
both exports and productivity would have to rise. 

Mr Thorneycroft emphasised the danger of beginning 
“another 1955.” In the years 1948-56, he said, every 1 per 
cent increase in industrial production had brought about 
a I per cent increase in imports: so re-expansion would 
mean higher imports, and a substantial proportion of the 
extra Output would have to be exported to pay for them. 
The proportion of manufacturing output exported last year 
was back to 30 per cent, a higher proportion than had been 
attained since 1952. The Chancellor singled out motor 
vehicles, the rising exports of which this year have especially 
encouraged him: “I would urge the motor industry—and 
other industries—not to be deflected from putting exports 
first by any improvement in the home market.” It would 


also be particularly necessary, this year, to raise pro- 


ductivity : 

In many parts of industry it should be possible to ensure 
that higher wage rates are offset by higher productivity: 
in some it may be practicable to do better and bring prices 
down. This is an important object to aim at, for in other 
parts of the economy it is not always reasonable, on past 
experience, to expect productivity to rise as fast as wages. 

The Chancellor recognised that the economy is now well 
off his predecessor’s plateau ; he hoped merely that the 
inevitable increases in price from the latest wage concessions 
could be kept as few as possible and offset elsewhere. 

In part his counsels were inevitably those of perfection. 
The reason that the proportion of manufacturing output 
exported rose last year, for example, was largely that total 
production fell while exports did not. There are strong 
signs, at least, that demand for durable consumer goods is 
again in the early stages of a boom. To increase car exports 
as much as home demand for motors seems likely to rise 
when petrol rationing goes, for example, will be a huge 
task—and in comparison with home sales not a particularly 
rewarding one for the makers. But the dose of disinflation 
administered in 1955-56 has completed its course, to some 
extent effectively. The government has not chosen re- 
expansion deliberately this year, as it chose restriction in 
late 1955: it is accepting the phenomenon, rather gingerly. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Agonies of the Franc 


TERLING made no response to last week’s gold and 
S dollar figures. New York has been less inclined to 
buy, allowing the commercial demand for dollars in London 
has depressed the sterling rate. In the official market sterling 
has fallen from $2.79;% at the end of last week to $2.794, 
while transferable sterling, also sold from New York in the 
latter part of this week, has fallen from $2.773 to around 
$2.774. Overseas merchants requiring sterling seem still to 
be living from hand to mouth. Peak seasonal commercial 
demand for sterling should by now be past, and the talk of 
an early reduction in Bank rate has led to some short sales. 
In the forward markets, however—particularly forward 
dollars, Swiss francs and German marks—the anticipation 
of still lower interest rates in London has been reflected in 
a slight narrowing of the discount on forward sterling. 
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The agonies of the French franc, which remains at the 
bottom of its permissible range of fluctuation against both 
the German mark and sterling, remain the chief feature of 
the foreign exchange market. The sterling rate has been 
at Frs. 987 to Frs. 987.35 throughout the week. It is in 
the forward market that the main evidence of weakness has 
been apparent. The three months discount against sterling 
has widened to Frs. 15. The franc’s underlying weakness 
was reflected in last month’s record French EPU deficit of 
$108.2 million. This was probably a truer figure than the 
previous month’s deficit of $93.7 million, which was kept 
down by raking into the Bank of France and, therefore, into 
the EPU settlement the surplus foreign exchange balances 
of the French commercial banks. That nest-egg has been 
raided, and few nest-eggs, except the gold reserves of the 
Bank of France itself, remain. 


AUSTRALIA 


Reserves Resurgent 


USTRALIA is now one of the sturdiest members of the 
A sterling area. Thanks mainly to a larger wool clip 
and an average rise of one third in wool prices compared 
with last season, Australia’s external reserves have recovered 
impressively. The sterling and foreign exchange balances 
of the Commonwealth Bank rose by £A48 million to {A441 
million in the month ending April 24th. Since the begin- 
ning of this year its balances have shot up by {A113 
million. If the sterling and foreign exchange balances of 
the commercial banks are included Australia’s total exchange 
reserves now exceed {A500 million. 

The recent acceleration is partly attributable to seasonally 
heavy shipments of wool, but the import restrictions of last 
year must be given part of the credit. While the recent 
relaxation of those restrictions is fully justified, the Australian 
balance of payments can swing so sharply that it might be 
rash to count too much on the persistence of the latest 
improvement. 


METALS 


Lead and Zinc Fall Further 


ETAL prices remain weak. The mounting surplus of 
M zinc in the United States, and fears that the govern- 
ment will stop buying it for the stockpile have forced 
American producers to cut the price by 1} cents to 12 cents 
a Ib (£96 a ton); prices in London have fallen further, 
helped by heavy selling by American interests. On Thurs- 
day it was learned that the United States price of lead had 
also been cut, by half a cent to 13 cents a lb (£104 a ton). 
Prompt zinc closed at £83 10s. a ton in London on Thurs- 
day, about £16 lower than a fortnight ago, and lead closed 
at £96 a ton, about {£15 lower than a fortnight ago. Tin 
prices have dropped by £16 to £763 a ton for cash metal, 
and copper has been held up by buying which seems 
designed to keep the price close to £240 a ton, the fixed 
price charged by the Rhodesian Selection Trust copper com- 
panies. Though prompt supplies of zinc still] command a 
premium over forwatd zinc, the prompt and forward quota- 
tions for each of the other three metals are now almost 
identical. The open market prices of two other metals, 


nicke] and aluminium, have also weakened recently. In 
the last few months the open market price of nickel has 
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fallen by nearly £800 to about £1,450 a ton (cif Continent) 
and it is doubtful if consumers in this country would pay 
more than £1,300 a ton. Though some Canadian pro- 
ducers are selling part of their output at premium prices 
the bulk of free world production is sold at the price set by 
the largest producer, International Nickel Company of 
Canada. This company raised its price last December by 
£81 to £600 a ton (delivered UK) and there is no lack of 
demand for nickel at that price. 

The fall in the open market price of nickel reflects a 
slight increase in supplies for civilian use, thanks to ship- 
ments diverted from the United States stockpile, and 
possibly anticipation of a further improvement in supplies 
in the future. But a really big increase in supplies is 
unlikely before 1960-61, when the producers may be hard 
pressed to find outlets for all they can produce. The chair- 
man of International Nickel has forecast that by 1961 the 
free world will be able to produce between 650 and 675 
million Ib a year, about 50 per cent more than in 1956. 
Assuming that nickel is not taken into government stocks in 
1961 and that defence demands are no larger than at 
present, the 1956 rate of civilian consumption would have 
to increase by over 75 per cent to absorb that production. 
The challenge is not, perhaps, as naked as that forecast 
implies, for producers should be able to deliver to the 
American government’s stockpile a part of any surplus 
resulting from their expansion programmes. But the need 
to expand consumption of nickel in the years ahead goes far 
to explain the company’s policy of price stability. 


Aluminium in Surplus 


RODUCERS of aluminium are facing a surplus now. In 

Europe the surplus is small, but the open market price 
has dropped to about £185 a ton cif Continent ; this is 
about £50 below last year’s peak and it is also below the 
price of £200 a ton cif (£197 delivered UK) charged by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. Russia now seems to be 
the main supplier of the open market. Demand in Britain 
suffered from the recession in the motor car and other 
durable goods industries, and the outlook in these industries 


HOW METAL PRICES HAVE MOVED 





January 2, January 2, 
1956 1957 
£ per ton £ per ton 





BO Sos csssewene<ee 834 777 
Copper, cash 396 268 
Lead, prompt 121 117 
ee eee | 102 101 
DON ccs caeadaswnws | 179 197 
Nickel 519 600 











has now improved. The steep fall in copper prices must 
also have encouraged a switch back to copper from 
aluminium for certain uses. As a conductor of e'ectricity, 
however, aluminium is still claimed to be the cheapest metal. 
Producers here and in North America are not greatly dis- 
turbed by the surplus. They are confident that the assur- 
ance of adequate supplies will assist the development of 
new markets and the expansion of existing ones. 

The president of Aluminium Limited, the parent com- 
pany of Alcan, said recently that since the end of the year 
stocks had increased by 10,000 tons to 38,000 tons, equiva- 
lent to about three weeks’ production from its Canadian 
plants. The company’s big expansion programme was 
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flexible, and it was prepared to adjust the rate of expansion 
in the light of market and other conditions that might 
develop. The surplus in the United States is substantial, 
but in this metal, too, producers have a friend in the Ameri- 
can government. Under the terms of their agreement for 
expanding production American producers can deliver 
surplus metal to the stockpile, and have recently “‘ declared ” 
a surplus of 200,000 short tons for 1956. 


STEEL DELIVERIES 





Consumption Rises Again 


XPERIENCE last year, when total output in the “ metal- 
EK using” industries declined slightly in spite of a 
significant rise in the output of capital goods, showed that 
capital investment does not take as large a part of the total 
output of British engineering as might have been supposed. 
The same looks to hold good for steel consumption, of 
which investment is often guessed to account for an 
even larger proportion—roughly half. During last year, 
after a peak in the spring, the “ apparent consumption ” of 
steel—that is, the total deliveries minus the reported 
changes in consumers’ stocks—looks to have declined ; by 
the end of the year it was about 4 per cent lower than a 
year before. But in the first quarter of this year, with some 
revival in the output of the domestic equipment and car 
trades as well as a continued high level of capital goods 
output, it seems to have turned upwards again. In the first 
three months, the Iron and Steel Board estimated this 
week on the basis of preliminary estimates from their 
quarterly stock census, steel consumption was markedly 
higher than in the previous quarter and approaching the 
high level of last spring. 

With home demand softening in the last half of 1956 
and new capacity still coming in, British steel producers 
disposed of their extra steel by taking somewhat larger 
export orders ; meanwhile, the reduction and cancellation 
of import orders earlier in the year was steadily reducing 
the very high rate of steel imports. By the first quarter 
of the year the “ export surplus ” of steel had very consider- 
ably increased ; with imports down to less than half the rate 
of a year before and exports nearly 20 per cent up, Britain 
exported about half a million tons more than it imported. 
The import rate is now down to roughly 800,000 tons a 
year ; but the board comments that rising demand in 
Britain “ is likely to check for a time the rise in the export 
surplus and will also call for the maximum increasé in steel 
output in this country.” 


BANK LENDING POLICY 





The Straight and Narrow Path 


wo years ago Sir George Erskine, who is a merchant 

banker of distinction and a leading force behind the 
denationalisation of the steel companies, caused a sensation 
in his presidential address to the Institute of Bankers by 
suggesting to his colleagues in the big deposit banks that 
they should revise their classical tenets and meet the needs 
of the time by providing long-term and even risk capital 
for industry. This week Sir George’s successor at the 
Institute, Mr T. M. Bland of Barclays, has devoted his 
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presidential address to a riposte in the form of an uncom- 
promising re-statement of the orthodox point of view. 

Mr Bland sees no reason why the banks should disregard 
the classical principles, and no means whereby they could 
safely do so. “ Safety, diversity and liquidity ” must remain 
the precept of lending policy. Bankers should be bankers, 
providers of trade and other short-term credit, leaving the 
task of providing medium and long-term capital to the 
institutions engaged in that job. He recognises that in 
certain spheres, notably the export of capital goods, -the 
lack of adequate alternative facilities makes it desirable for 
the banks to take on some commitments running into years ; 
but he has some doubts about the recent essays in tanker 
finance—“ I can never bring myself to regard an advance for 
eight years or more as good banking.” The national interest 
dictated that the banks break their rules and step in to fill 
this particular gap in financing facilities—but Mr Bland is 
anxious that such long-term financing shall be recognised 
as exceptional. 


URANIUM 


Cheerful View in South Africa 


NVESTORS in the South African uranium industry may 
find comfort and will certainly find information in the 
speech of Mr R. B. Hagart, who is joint deputy chairman of 
Anglo American Corporation and one of two industry repre- 
sentatives on the South African Atomic Energy Board. In 
a recent address to the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
he expressed his confidence that there will be a strong 
demand for uranium after the contracts with the British and 
American government expire in 1964-66 and that South 
Africa will be a highly competitive supplier. He did not 
try to guess what the future price of uranium might be, but 
believes that it will not be unacceptable to South Africa. 
The current world price of uranium oxide is between 70s. 
and 80s. a lb, and the American government is offering local 
producers $8 a lb (about. 56s.) for forward contracts. He 
said : 

Although the average grade of our ore reserves is lower 
than that of America or Canada, most of our mines have 
the great advantage that they are producing uranium oxide 
as a by-product of gold. No mining or crushing costs 
have to be charged to uranium production and only actual 
treatment costs in the uranium plants are charged. In 
America and Canada, however, all mining and crushing 
costs, as well as treatment costs, have to be charged against 
revenue from the sale of uranium. For these reasons our 
average grade of 0.67 lb of uranium oxide per ton is 
economic and profitable, even against the average grade 
in the United States of 5 lb per ton and of 2 lb per ton 
in Canada. 

By 1964-66 the entire cost of the present uranium plants 
will have been paid for out of revenue received under the 
present contracts. No capital costs, other than for renewals 
and replacements to plant, will thereafter be necessary. 
With assured reserves of ore far in excess of our milling 
capacities, we will be able, if necessary, to offer long-term 
contracts and assurances of delivery. We should thus be 
highly competitive. 

When the present programme is completed over {£66 
million will have been spent on uranium and ancillary 
plants, said Mr Hagart. The contribution of uranium to 
the South African economy was already substantial. Output 
of uranium oxide in 1956 was 4,400 tons and exports of 
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oxide were valued at somewhat less than £38 million. Gross 
profits in 1956 were about £25 million. When all the plants 
were in full production the annual value of uranium oxide 
exports would be nearly {£50 million and the net value 
(allowing for payments of principal and interest on the 
American and British loans) would be over £40 million. 


COAL OUTPUT AND COSTS 





What Price the Bonus Shift? 


F it were not for having turned the bonus shift into an 
I addition to the miners’ daily pay, the National Coal 
Board by now would probably be thinking of a rise of 
4 million tons in this year’s output: as it is, nobody knows 
quite how much to expect. In the first 18 weeks of the 
year the mines produced 1.8 million tons more coal than 
in the same period of 1956: even allowing for the loss of 
slightly less tonnage in holidays, for the better health of 
miners during this mild winter, and for some slight decline 
in manpower from its current peak level, some experts think 
this might imply an increase of 14-2 per cent in deepmined 
output. On the other hand, in bargaining about the bonus 
shift at the beginning of the year the board was alleging 
that to abandon this would cost 4 million tons of output a 
year. It now hopes that guess may have been too high: but 
the abandonment of this financial incentive to attendance 
might well reduce the industry’s net increase in output this 
year to not much more than 2 million tons. In a year when 
“effective working time” may be going down, even that 
would be creditable. 

The costs of output rose another notch last week with the 
increase of § per cent in minimum day wages for miners, 
with slightly more for craftsmen and winding-engine men. 
At face value, this would cost about {10 million a year: but 
by the time corresponding increases spread by local negoti- 
ation to the industry’s more highly paid men on piecework, 
the cost might reach twice as much. The board seems 
likely to have earned a substantial surplus after paying 
interest on its operations in 1956 and high spring output 
should have improved costs: but these higher wages for 
nine months of the year, plus the extra costs it is now incur- 
ring for mining subsidence, will thin down any margin it 
is now earning. After this summer’s exceptional bargain 
prices—a pound a ton down—it seems likely that the price 
of coal may rise again. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 





Make the Bad Driver Pay 


OTORISTS who are as “ accident prone ” as the average 
M can hardly cavil at the increases of up to a third in 
motor car insurance premiums announced by the insurance 
companies last week. Rates have risen on the average by less 
than 50 per cent since 1938 ; during the same period the 
cost of settling claims has soared, and is now some three 
times as high as before the war. Company after company 
has reported a substantial loss on its motor account, and only 
the imposition of petrol rationing, which diminished both 
road traffic and accidents, enabled the introduction of this 
inevitable rate increase to be postponed until next July. 

Unitary construction of bodies, extravagant chromium- 
plated fronts, multi-tone paintwork, and the disappearance 
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of the protecting running board, all tend to turn what would 
have been an inconspicuous dent in a prewar car into a major 
repair job on any recent model. This trend shows in the 
rates : increases for postwar cars are much stiffer than on 
old cars. But only a radical change in the policy of the 
motor manufacturers—and the garage trade—could do 
much to arrest the rise in the cost of repairs. More adequate 
roads might help to reduce accidents slightly, although it 
is significant that in many parts of the United States more 
fatal accidents (which produce the largest claims) occur 
through high speeds on good roads than through congestion 
on bad ones. 

Careful drivers who seldom or never have an accident 
have a more justifiable grouse. The careful driver, generally 
entitled to a no-claim bonus of 30 per cent, will find that 
his premium does not rise as much in absolute terms as does 
that of the man with a bad accident record. But it still seems 
hard that the percentage rise in the net premium paid should 
be as high in the one case as in the other. Could this be 
avoided ? The insurance companies might get the increase 
in premium income for which they are now budgeting by 
putting rates up still more, but increasing the maximum no- 
claim bonus to 35 or 40 per cent (now granted only in very 
rare cases) at the same time. The higher the reward for a 
clean record, the more the motorist would be inclined to 
protect it by more careful driving or -by footing the bill for 
more small claims himself. 

The rise in claims might also be checked by requiring the 
motorist—instead of leaving it as an option, as it now is in 
most cases—to bear the first {10 or £20 of every claim 
himself. By moving in the opposite direction in July, 
and in fact reducing the discount allowed where a policy 
holder elects to bear the first £10 himself, the insurance 
companies are going to extract more income only at the 
probable cost of more claims. It might take a Canute to 
try and stop the average cost of motor insurance from rising 
—and British rates are still far below those on the Continent 
and in the United States. But more of the burden should be 
put more squarely where it belongs—on the motorist who 
causes an accident. 


STERLING AREA MARKETS 





Britain’s Shrinking Share 


NE reason for the continued decline in Britain’s share 
QO of world trade is that it is losing ground to competitors 
in traditional and partly protected markets in the sterling 
area. An analysis published in the Board of Trade fournal 
shows that in 1956, total imports into the overseas sterling 
area from manufacturing countries went up by five per 
cent ; imports from Britain, however, did not increase, and 


its share of the market declined. Imports from Germany 
increased by 21 per cent and imports from other OEEC 
countries by 10 per cent. The United States, the second 
largest supplier, and Japan also won larger shares of the 
market. Though the analysis is directed at trade in manu- 
factures the import figures also include primary products 
and shipments under special aid programmes. These goods, 
however, are important only in trade between the United 
States and India and Pakistan, and changes in the value 
are unlikely to affect the calculations significantly. 

Britain held its share in the contracting markets of 
Australia and New Zealand (which together took over one 
quarter of Britain’s shipments to the sterling area), and in 
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India and Ceylon. In all other markets Britain’s share 
shrank. Germany and the other OEEC countries together 
were particularly successful in expanding their sales to 
South Africa and India, and rapidly enlarged their foothold 


IMPORTS INTO OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 
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in many other markets. The United States held its share 
in South Africa, and gained ground in Australia, Rhodesia, 
the West Indies and Malaya ; in India and other markets 
it slipped back. Japan gained ground spectacularly in the 
largely entrepét trade of Hongkong and to a smaller extent 
in South Africa, India and Ceylon. 


RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





Advantage Lost 


HE railway’s gain in traffic from rationed road transport 
did not last for long. The shift back appears to have 
started early in March and though the Transport Com- 
mission has not yet compiled figures for the volume of its 
freight and passenger carryings in April, total receipts fell 
further still last month. Compared with last year the rail- 
way hauled only 2 per cent more freight tonnage in 
the four weeks to March 24th against nearly 83 per cent 
more in the previous four weeks, though passenger journeys 
seem to have held up rather better. This comparison is 
made a little difficult by the exceptionally fine weather for 
the end of winter this year, particularly by its effect upon 
coal movements ; it also ignores what the present level of 
traffic might have been had the pre-rationing slide con- 
tinued. To that extent straight comparison with 1956 
probably underrates the improvement. 


THE CHANGE IN RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
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Passenger traffic was showing signs of picking up before 
the end of last year, both in number and length of journeys, 
and the Commission believes it stands a good chance of 
keeping a substantial slice of its recent windfall business, 
even though petrol rationing has not yet been formally 
abandoned. About freight traffic, it is less sanguine. But 
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For the young man 
with a future 


EARLY 
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Designed specially for the young man 


‘BOTH WAYS’ 


is more than ever the 
policy of the moment 


Let it help to smooth your road through the 
years of endeavour ahead. You will put 


yourself under no obligation by writing for 
full details to... 


Scottish Widows Fund 


Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices : 28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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Taxi to Tokyo-2!6 


A man on his first posting to the Far East is a 
man who needs advice. While you are in Town 
to collect your tropical suit, look in on us. 

For the price of a taxi fare, you can save your 
self a lot of financial worry. We can give you a 
preview of social and living conditions where- 
ever you are bound - to Tokyo or Teluk Anson, 
to Borneo or Bombay. We can advise you on 
local currencies and monetary regulations. We 
are, in fact, the largest British bank in the Far 
East; and the unrivalled service we offer 
extends to the major trading centres of thirteen 


Asian countries. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET + EC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 
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85 marks for Chemistry — the boy’s doing well ! 
Yes, but I wish he wasn’t quite so keen on Science. 
Why ? What have you got against Science ? 
I don’t think it’s the best course for someone who really wants to get on. 
Nonsense ! The scientist is going to be the key man of the future. 


They’re certainly not at present. The highest posts don’t go to the scientists. 


You’re wrong, you know. This careers book from I.C.I. shows that the technical 


man has first-class opportunities with them. And not 
only on the scientific side — on the commercial 


and administrative sides, too, 
Oh, a few good posts go to them, no doubt. 


More than a few. 15 out of the 19 full-time Directors 


of I.C.I. are graduates in Science or Engineering. 
Directors ? That’s a bit ambitious, isn’t it ? 


All right. Let me tell you this: of the men holding the 243 most senior posts, 


over 164 are graduate scientists or engineers. 


Have it your own way ! You always get the 


better of me in the end. 
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the goods vehicle petrol ration is now virtually at an end 
and the railways are still carrying traffic they would not 
have been doing before the Suez canal was closed, though 
by no means as much as the Commission is still trying to 
attract back. 

However, the Commission's revenue has received a useful 
fillip. Total traffic receipts in the first sixteen weeks of this 
year are £20 million up on 1956—or roughly by Io per 
cent. The railways’ contribution to that is just over {£14 
million, with about £93 million from freight and nearly 
£6 million from passenger movements ; the switch in road 


traffic probably accounted for well over half of the £14 
million. 


TANKER FREIGHTS 





Harder Times for Tramps 


T now costs about a third less to charter a tramp tanker 
I to bring oil from the Persian Gulf via the long route 
round the Cape than it did last October using the Suez 
Canal. Tramp tanker freights have dropped like a plummet 
since February, when owners were able to get Scale rate 
plus 340 per cent for their vessels for early loading on the 
two-way trip round the Cape. This was equivalent to 
about £18 a ton, and was not far below the peak price for 
tramp tonnage early last December. The current rate is 
as low as Scale plus 40 per cent, or roughly £6 13s. a ton, 
against the price of £8 18s. a ton (including canal dues) for 
the last tramp tonnage that used the Canal route. The cost 
of bringing oil from the Caribbean has fallen even more 
sharply. The current tramp freight rate from Curacgao to 
this country is equivalent to about £1 14s. a ton, against 
£7 3s. a ton last December and £5 14s. a ton in October. 

But not much tramp tonnage has been booked lately for 
the Caribbean route. The oil companies are using their 
own or previously chartered vessels to bring most of the 
available supplies of oil from there, and they have also not 
needed to take single voyage vessels for other routes since 
February. Indeed at 
times their pooling 
arrangements have — 
led to some surplus 
tonnage, which they 
have relet to other {500 
charterers. Their 
absence from the 
market has been the | 200 
prime reason for this 
sharp depression in 
tramp freights, but 100 
the mild weather 
and the end of the 
winter programme re) ‘sq sss tS tose Sr 
of fuel oil imports 
to the north eastern 
ports of the United States have also contributed. 

The fall in tramp freights has not cut the cost of this 
coumtry’s imports of oil to any marked extent, though it has 
brought them to a level when it could soon be uneconomic 
for some of the older tankers to continue working. Nor- 
mally tramp tankers chartered for single voyages carry about 
a tenth of the world’s oil movements, but the proportion 
is much lower than that now. The award made every three 
months by the London Tanker Brokers’ Panel—a weighted 
average of the freights at which all the world’s oil is being 
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moved—is a better guide to the freight element in oil 
import costs. The last award, on April 1st, showed a drop 


of 7 per cent, but this was still 19 per cent higher than on 
October 1st last year. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 





Sun after Storm 


E three big houses in the discount market, the Union 

Discount, the National Discount and Alexanders, all 
report for the calendar year, and for 1956 all showed a 
marked recovery from the buffetings inflicted by the onset 
of dear money in 1955. The four discount houses with 
accounting years ending on March 31st or early in April 
have naturally enjoyed an even sharper recovery. They 
have benefited from the sharp rise in bond prices in the 
weeks preceding the February reduction in Bank rate. While 
the discount houses have suffered some decline in their bill 
portfolios as a result of the strong outside competition, 
margins on financing the bills have been better than average 
(though they have come down somewhat with the fall in the 
bill rate); and on the increased holdings of bonds the 
market has enjoyed both running profits (compared with the 
losses suffered in the early phase of dear money when low 
coupon bonds had to be financed with money at the new 
and high rates) and substantial capital appreciation. 

This favourable turn has transformed the look of the 
profit and loss accounts of each of the four houses. In 
1955-56, Cater Brightwen, Jessel, Toynbee and Smith St 
Aubyn could show no true profit but only a “ balance ” 
drawn up after transfers from inner reserves. This year, the 
houses have been able to replenish these reserves—Smith 
St Aubyn states that inner reserves now stand at a record 
level—and to show buoyant net profits. Allen Harvey and 
Ross, which in 1955-56 (but not in the previous year) 
managed to show a profit after transfers to reserves now 
reports a substantial increase in profits and “ the most suc- 
cessful year ” in its history. 

This house and Smith St Aubyn are increasing their 
distributions—Allen Harvey by again paying a 6 per cent 
final dividend on a capital increased by the two-for-seven 
free issue of February, so that the total distribution of 10 per 
cent for the year is equivalent to 11.7 per cent (against 10 
per cent) on the old capital—and Smith St Aubyn by a 
straight increase in dividend from 10 to 12} per cent. It 
has also (in company with Jessel, Toynbee) made a sub- 
stantial addition to its published reserves. King and Shax- 
son, whose preliminary statement for the year to April 30th 
is published this week, also reports a big increase in profits, 
but an unchanged dividend. It is proposed to capitalise 
£75,000 from undivided profits in a one-for-three issue to 
shareholders. 


ENERGY POLICY 





“ Stabilising Fuel Imports”? 


NE sentence in this week’s report of Euratom’s “ Three 

Wise Men ” (discussed in a Note on page 481) appears 
to summarise Britain’s present energy policy with more 
brutal frankness than any official spokesman here has yet 
been prepared to use: 


Britain’s programme of six million nuclear kilowatts by 
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1965 is expected to stabilise fuel imports from 1960 
onwards. 


The three experts add that Britain now imports only 12 
per cent of its energy requirements (against 22 per cent 
for the six nations in Euratom): in 10 years’ time fuel 
imports here would have risen to 22 per cent without the 
nuclear programme. This seems entirely in line with last 
week’s estimates by Mr Maudling of energy requirements in 
1965 and how they might be supplied. On such 
official forecasting, Britain might in fact rely on 
imports for about 224 per cent of home consumption 
of fuel by 1960: but if total energy consumption were to 
continue to rise while oil imports did not, that percentage 
would be a peak, and the proportion of imports would 
come back to about 2043 per cent in nine years’ time. And 
within a “stable” level of oil imports, demand for motor 
fuel must be assumed to rise—implying that general 
industrial consumption of the black oils might correspond- 
ingly recede. 

In a similar way, Euratom’s experts suggest that the 
growth of total oil consumption in the six member nations 
might similarly be cut off after 1963. They would expect 
otherwise that these countries’ fuel imports—oil and 
American coal—might double in the next ten years, reaching 
a third of total energy consumption. “ Stabilisation ” 
there might imply total oil and coal imports equivalent to 
about 164 million tons of coal in 1963, rising no more: 
increases in total energy consumption from then on would 
be supplied essentially by extra nuclear power. The experts 
take the position that Western Europe cannot support the 
economic growth it hopes for in future, with the expansion 
of exports that already implies, upon imported fuel. 
But between its conclusion that the extra energy must there- 
fore come from nuclear electricity and the actual provision 
of 15,000 megawatts of nuclear capacity by 1967 yawns a 
considerable gulf of political decision, plus technical and 
economic achievement. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 





What Unilever Does 


ATHER curiously, in the course of his recent lengthy 
discussion of research in industry in general and in 
Unilever in particular, Lord Heyworth did not disclose what 
the group actually spent on research. He justified this, not 
on grounds of discretion, but on grounds of intelligibility. 
The monetary measurement, he said, would be misleading, 
since research in the United States is “ more than three 
times as expensive as in Europe ” ; he preferred to measure 
the Unilever effort in terms of eight research establishments 
employing nearly 1,500 people, plus another 750 or so in 
factories and small specialised groups, with 666 of them, 
30 per cent of the total, qualified scientists and engineers. 
This is, indeed, a useful “real” measure of the group’s 
research. Nevertheless, since the company appears fairly 
well seized of the “research rates of exchange,” it ought 
to be able to give figures of cost, in Britain, Holland and 
the United States, and show what they really mean—adding 
to the usefulness of such an assessment, since cost is the 
yardstick by which research generally is most often 
measured. Lord Heyworth added, in monetary terms this 
time, that Unilever spends half as much on market research 
as on scientific research and development. 
Clearly, the group does not deduce from the compara- 
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tively high cost of research in the United States that. the 
effort might more economically be concentrated on this side 
of the Atlantic. “ To carry on business in the highly com- 
petitive conditions of the United States,” said Lord Hey- 
worth, “it is practically essential to conduct one’s research 
on the spot.” Moreover, changes in the pattern of life in 
the liveliest industrial community on earth often later 
spread to other countries, and, recognising the importance 
of such changes to a group selling consumer products of 
its own kind, it seems sensible to Unilever “to locate a 
substantial part of our research effort in the country where 
change is to be observed in its most animated form.” 
Lord Heyworth touched on the difficulty of recruiting 
first-class scientists ; in Britain, unlike America, he felt: 


industrial research appears as dark, unknown territory to 
the pure scientists who leave our universities: territory 
where they imagine that initiative and creative genius will 
be put in fetters, territory inhabited by hard-faced business 
men who have done well out of exploiting scientists and 
where the whole level of activity will be intellectually lower 
than in government or university research. 


His second point, in particular, is a - significant one. 
Whether or not scientists believe they would be exploited 
in industry by rapacious people, many of them undoubtedly 
do believe that they would be bored in industry by people 
who talk a different language: employed either on fiddling 
jobs or, if on engrossing ones, denied the chance to publish 
the results of their most interesting speculations. These 
are genuine, and beyond a certain point perhaps irreducible, 
disadvantages of industrial research. Against them, it can 
offer bigger teams, sometimes though not always more 
lavish research equipment, and higher pay—plus intelligent 
research management, though this itself involves an even 
more knotty problem of recruitment. 


COFFEE 


A Confused Market 


HE coffee market is idle and -confused. European 

importers, who bought heavily during the Suez crisis, 
have shown little interest in recent months and American 
buying has slackened ; dealers there are well stocked and 
roasters are nearing the summer decline in- consumption 
of coffee. Some Central American producers have intro- 
duced minimum export prices, withdrawn them, reinstated 
or reduced them and it is not clear what the existing minima 
are, nor how effective they are. Quotations for Brazilian 
coffee in Europe have become nominal owing to the uncer- 
tainty that surrounds the government’s new registration 
rules. 

Good quality Brazilian coffee is scarce and prices are 
steady at 54 to §5 cents a lb fob ; robusta coffees have also 
held steady. But prices of mild coffee have declined, though 
they rallied this week on the news of the riots in Colombia. 
The Colombian coffee growers’ federation is supporting 
the market by buying at prices that are above the current 
export price of about $70.75 per 50 kilos fob. That policy 
has been successful in past seasons, but this time pressure 
from other producers may hamper Colombia’s subsequent 
efforts to dispose of its stock. Buyers in Europe are 
apparently confident that there is enough mild coffee until 
the new crops become available, and they are aware that 
supplies in future seasons may exceed consumption, This 
assumes that the weather will be favourable, 
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How well organized is YOUR transport? 


By using BRITISH ROAD SERVICES’ 

large and well-organized national facilities, 
you can be certain of the greatest 
co-operation and reliability. 








OOD ORGANIZATION is the backbone of any 

business. No company can give first-class 

service unless it is well organized and served by 
skilful staff. In the road haulage field, British Road 
Services are outstanding in this respect. 


Not only are they a nationwide concern equipped with 
vast, widespread resources and a massive fleet of vehicles 
of all kinds; not only are they staffed with experienced, 
enthusiastic men. But all these advantages are closely knit 
to give you a highly-efficient, reliable transport service. 


How does this affect you ? 


It means that B.R.S. are flexible and adaptable. They can 
transport any load, of any shape or size, to any destina- 
tion. They can provide the most suitable vehicle for your 
load. They can store your goods in B.R.S. warehouses 
and look after your distribution. And by means of their 
teleprinter service, they can link their business with your 
business — down to the last careful detail. Result? 
Speedy, reliable, economic services for you. 


Nationwide responsibility 


Being the largest carrier of goods by road in the United 
Kingdom is no light responsibility. But with their well- 
knit national organization, British Road Services are well 
geared to carry this responsibility. And now that fuel 
rationing has eased they are able, once more, to devote 
the whole of their resources to the service of trade and 
industry throughout the British Isles, 


Keeping down costs 


The wide experience of B.R.S. in the many ramifications 
of goods transport is available to you. They are eager to 
discuss with you the most efficient and time-saving 
methods, improved handling techniques and development 
of new ideas. By close co-operation B.R.S. can help you 
to economize. Just telephone your local man. Action will 
follow immediately. 











Knowledge and 
experience 

B.R.S. are thoroughly 
experienced in dock 
and airport proce- 
dures. With radio 
control and mobile 
dock offices they are 
well organized to 
carry out your normal 
and your most extra- 
ordinary transport 
requirements in these 











Look up your nearest depot 
in your local telephone directory 
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As Catesbys see it decisions are reached with less strain in a board- 
room that is comfortable and roomy; that is a quiet, unobtruding 

















background for thought .... Ask yoursecretary toring Museum7777. 














Catesbys contracts 
AND EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1I. MUSEUM 7777. 





























These shares having been offered and sold by United States underwriters, represented by the undersigned, 
this notice appears only as a matter of record. 


250,000 Common Shares 


(100 Dutch guilders Par Value) 


KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines 


(Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij N.V.) 
(A Netherlands Company) 








Smith, Barney & Co. The First Boston Corporation 


May 1, 1957. 
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OIL ENGINES 


Diesels by Rolls 


OLLS-ROYCE has been putting its entire range of oil 
R engines on show this week at its works at Sinfin, 
Derby, for the first time since its oil engine division was 
set up and production began about six years ago. The 
company was a relative late comer in this field, but this is 
not a new experience for Rolls-Royce, and, as before, by 
drawing upon its work in other directions, it has come up 
with something worth selling. Apart from the company’s 
traditional emphasis upon quality and reliability—and the 
overheads of its inspection and testing facilities at Sinfin 
must be quite high—the main feature of its venture into 
oil engine manufacture is its concentration upon component 
standardisation. Hence, though it is now producing four, 
six and eight cylinder engines, including horizontally slung 
models, all have the sanfe bore and stroke, and so all parts, 
other than those that must vary in length with the number 
of cylinders, are common to each engine. As well as greatly 
simplifying spares and servicing problems, this also cuts 
batch production costs quite appreciably. 

The Rolls-Royce family of oil engines was based upon 
the six-cylinder model, which was first installed in a 
Vickers heavy tractor. Four-cylinder and eight-cylinder 
models were added about two years ago, and with twin six 
and twin eight-cylinder power pack sets the range of power 
now offered runs from 60 to 600 bhp. Earth moving equip- 
ment, heavy duty vehicles, industrial power and generating 
sets are the present main outlets, and nearly three engines 
out of four are exported. One recent development nearer 
home is the supply of engines for the Yorkshire Engine 200 
and 400 hp diesel electric shunting locomotives and for the 
new twin eight-cylinder 476 bhp rail cars of British Rail- 
ways. The company does not say how many engines it is 
now producing, but output doubled last year and is going 
up again sharply this year. As a result, it is gradually moving 
the oil engine division from its present site at Derby 
to the Sentinel works at Shrewsbury, which it took over 
last September. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Directors of Burmah Oil Company recommend a 
final dividend of 173 per cent raising the total payment for 
the year from 17} to 224 per cent. Consolidated net profit 
was up from £5,990,453 to £7,123,896 ; after providing for 
taxation of £9,550,543 (against £7,642,336). On the 
announcement this share rose to 110s. 73d., a net rise of 
Is. 103d. on Thursday. 


* * * 


Canadian Eagle Oil Company has declared a dividend 
for 1956 of 2s. per share of no par value, against 1s. 9d. 
Relief from United Kingdom income tax has been autho- 
tised on 35/1ooth of the dividend, the same proportion as 
last year. Consolidated profit after tax rose from £7,704,149 
to £9,341,672. Earnings retained in subsidiaries, the most 
important of which is Eagle Oil Shipping Company, were 
£4,016,057 against £726,433. Earnings retained by the 
Parent company were {2,279,350 against £4,306,405. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
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The number of people in civil employment in Britain 
fell rather more than seasonally in March: if one allows for 
seasonal changes, it seems now to have been falling since 
October. The number in employment at the end of March 
was in fact 22,900,000: during the six months there looks 
to have been a decline in employment of about a half of 
one per cent. But the number of people wholly unemployed 
has not risen by as many people as employment has 
declined ; and between mid-February and mid-April, after 
allowing for seasonal variations, it seems to have remained 
about level. 


* * + 


In spite of having drastically rationalised their advertising 
rates into three flat charges for the early, mid- and late 
evening, Associated TeleVision still intends to continue the 
practice of dividing its transmission hours into a wide 
variety of time segments so that advertisers can book 
reasonably close to particular programmes. The 10 per 
cent surcharge mentioned in a Business Note last week will 
apply only when an advertiser wants to pin-point the exact 
timing of his commercial within the broad segment. 


* * * 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited, the equity of which 
is wholly owned by the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), is the first oil company to put a precise figure to 
the cost of the Suez affair in 1956. Helped by a more 
valuable pattern of production at Fawley refinery, as well 
as by an increase in the volume of refinery production and 
sales, Esso’s trading profit increased by nearly £34 million 
last year. But this balance was struck before counting the 
additional costs of £1} million incurred by the company 
in diverting tankers round the Cape and in purchasing extra 
supplies from the Western Hemisphere that had not been 
recovered in selling prices by the end of the year. As a 


result of these and other exceptional costs the net profit, at 
just over £53 million, was some {£800,000 lower than in 
1955. | 


* * * 





The ordinary capital of Turner and Newall of {10,944,718 
is to be doubled by a 100 per cent free scrip issue, but the 
directors tell shareholders that the final dividend will be 
exactly equivalent to the 22} per cent paid last year. 


* * * 


The directors of Boots Pure Drug Company have raised 
the ordinary dividend from 14 to 16 per cent, following a 
rise in gross profits from {4,390,637 to £4,754,998 in the 
year to March 31st and in net income from {2,029,454 to 
£2,191,828. 


* * * 


The net profits of Consolidated Zinc fell in 1956 from 
£2,344,928 to £2,044,383 and the ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 22} per cent. The directors say 
that it is unlikely any “ material benefit ” will accrue to the 
company from the relief of tax granted to overseas trade 
corporations. 
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PROFITS FROM PAPER 


ftir cree ren STREET has long known 
that the 1956 accounts of the paper 
manufacturers would reveal a big decline 
in earnings. Costs were squeezing 
margins and there was some competitive 
price cutting. Moreover, half-yearly 
reports published in the autumn revealed 
that earnings were declining. 


Bowater Paper Corporation is an 
exception in that its ordinary dividend 
has been increased, effectively from 11} 
to 12} per cent, and its profits are up 
from £9,868,000 to £12,183,000. But the 
directors had forecast some increase in 
the dividend at the time of the con- 
vertible loan stock issue and the pros- 
pectus and the half-yearly report both 
indicated an increase in profits. The 
group’s og ome of paper rose from 

994,000 tO 1,144,000 tons and of pulp 
from smu to 351,000 tons. The 
sales value of paper, pulp and kindred 
products went up from £72 million to 
nearly £81 million and of power, mer- 
chanted goods and charges for services 
from {10.7 million to £14.5 million. 
Perhaps the whole of the increase in the 
group’s profits can be attributed to the 
inclusion of eight months’ earnings of 
the new North American subsidiary and 
to the increased production of the 
Tennessee mills, and perhaps it is only 
logical that Sir Eric Bowater, the bulk 
of whose earnings come from overseas, 
should also be in the minority among 
paper manufacturers in supporting the 
common market, Bowater’s experience 
at home—especially if it is remembered 
that the Corporation has far bigger 
interests in newsprint than the other 
companies—cannot have been much 
different from that of the other manu- 
facturers. 


Albert E. Reed is a newsprint manu- 
facturer, but its principal concern is in 
other forms of paper. Its directors 
attribute the fall in its profits from 
£6,671,182 to £5,691,434 to the increased 
costs of wages, fuel, power and trans- 
port. Profits in the year to March 31st 
last include £316,877 earned by new sub- 
sidiaries since their acquisition. Simi- 
larly, the sales figure of £58.5 million 
(against £53.6 million in 1955-56) 
includes £3.8 million for these new sub- 
sidiaries. The group’s net profits have 
fallen from £3,570,723 to £2,979,545. 
But, as forecast, the ordinary dividend 
is 16 per cent for the full year on the 
increased capital of £16 million; in 
1955-56, the dividend was 25 per cent on 
a capital of £63 million. 


Spicers, like Albert E. Reed, made a 
rights issue of ordinary shares last year. 
The forecast payment of 10 per cent has 
been declared on a capital of £34 
million ; in 1955, I5 per cent was paid 
on a capital of £2 million. This com- 


pany, too, has reported a decline in earn- 
ings. Gross trading profits have fallen 
from £1,035,565 to £751,414 and net 
profits from £455,509 to £278,046—from 
which the ordinary dividend absorbs 
£201,250. 

Wiggins Teape also forecast the divi- 
dend in their half-yearly report ; it is 
left unchanged at 173 per cent (includ- 
ing a 2} per cent bonus) for 1956. That 
interim report revealed a fall in profits 
and gross profits over the full year fell 
from £5,026,127 to £4,363,558. Thanks 
to a fall in the tax provision, the decline 
in net profits is by no means as sharp ; 
they have fallen from £2,546,337 to 
£2,539,023. 


SEARS HOLDINGS 


R CHARLES CLORE’S name is auto- 

matically associated with the take- 
over bid. But as the chairman of Sears 
Holdings he speaks as the head of a 
“large industrial family,” which employs 
nearly 30,000 people. In that role he 
speaks of the “benefits of diversifica- 
tion.” In his more familiar role as a 
financier he speaks of an examination of 
various proposals to extend the vehicle 
distribution business of the group (now 
based on Sears’ control of Scottish Motor 
Traction and of Shaw and Kilburn, both 
distributors for Vauxhall Motors) and of 
a consideration of “ various possibilities ” 
of investment in the United States. 


Diversity of interests certainly paid the 
group handsome dividends last year. 
Excluding from the calculation the 
interests which Sears acquired last year, 
it is apparent that profits from footwear 
rose by £281,000 (from £1,501,000 to 
£1,782,000) while other profits fell by 
£291,000 (from £1,952,000 to £1,842,000 
in the Bentley engineering group and 
from £844,000 to £663,000 in the Furness 
shipbuilding group). Thus on the basis 
of its shape in 1955, the profits of Sears 
fell by a mere £10,000 to £4,287,000 ; 
but to this figure must be added a profit 
of £1,027,000 from the footwear com- 
panies Sears acquired in 1956 and 
another £836,000 from its other acquisi- 
tions (including Scottish Motor Traction 
and Parmeko). The total profit in 1956 
was thus £6,150,000 and this was earned 
in a business which controlled over £23 
million in fixed assets, over £15 million 
in stocks and over £3 million in cash. 
The directors therefore had little hesita- 
tion in recommending an ordinary divi- 
dend of 22) per cent, a dividend covered, 
they estimate, twice by earnings. Sears 
as an industrial holding company is still 
growing and it controls companies in 
expanding industries. No one can deny 
its past success: its future success may 
turn not only on the financial"acumen of 
Mr Clore but also on the managerial 
skills of the staff he employs in the 
diverse subsidiaries of the group. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX 


_—— the publication of Babcock and 
Wilcox’s preliminary report, which 
revealed a fall in gross profits from 
£4,629,498 to £3,560,808 and an un- 
changed ordinary dividend of 15 per 
cent, the £1 ordinary stock, which is 
one of the nuclear power growth stocks, 
has fallen from 81s. 3d. to 76s. 3d. xd. 
There is little in the full report to en- 
courage early recovery. The turnover 
fell slightly from £33,627,000 to 
£32,714,000, and increased costs of pro- 
duction eroded profit margins. The 
group had to continue to _ invest 
heavily in capital equipment and to 
devote a good deal of its attention to 
research and, as a result, it ended its 
financial year short of liquid resources. 


Two quotations from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr Lionel Fraser, put the 
prospects into perspective : 


It is becoming evident that the stage is 
rapidly approaching when any material 
reductions in over-all costs will be diffi- 
cult to achieve and it is the view of your 
board that any further advances in costs 
must inflate the price of our products 
significantly, with unfortunate effect on 
our competitive power abroad. 

Our plans are long term, and faced 
with ever-growing fierceness of competi- 
tion and the much finer margins with 
which we now have to be content, we 
cannot expect better figures for the time 
being. Indeed, I ought to stress that 
development of some of our new projects, 
especially overseas, is still at an early 
stage and capital thus invested must of 
necessity be temporarily unremunera- 
tive. 


GUEST KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS 


” anticipation of the ordinary dividend 
announcement, the £1 stock units 
of Guest Keen and Nettlefolds had risen 
to §3s. 3d. The dividend of 13} per cent, 
against I2 per cent in 1955, was even 
better than had been expected and the 
stock made a further advance, to 
56s. 9d., at which the yield is only 4; 
per cent. But, as the dividend is 
covered about five times by earnings, 
investors are still looking for a further 
loosening of the purse strings. 


A bigger dividend was justified by the 
advance in net profits in 1956 from 
£8,561,190 to £9,185,738. Because of 
bigger provisions for taxation and statu- 
tory depreciation and of a bigger appro- 
priation to replacement reserves, the 
advance in net profits is but a shadow 
of the increase in gross trading profits, 
which jumped from (£22,754,701 to 
£27,052,187. But the latest profit includes 
a full year’s trading of the two steel com- 
panies, Brymbo and John Lysaght’s, 
which Guest Keen acquired in Decem- 
ber, 1955. The rise in profits carnot 
therefore be taken as meaning that Guest 
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Keen was isolated from the rise in costs 
and pressure on margins which troubled 
the engineering industry last year. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


A LARGE block of the ordinary shares 
of Bristol Aeroplane Company has 
been hanging over the market for some 
time. The completion of that selling 
order took place just before the company 
announced its trading results and ordin- 
ary dividend for 1956. The dividend has 
been left unchanged at Io per cent, which 
may have been disappointing to those 
who have recently bought the stock. 
The dividend.was unchanged despite 
a growth in earnings. Before deprecia- 
tion and taxation, the profits of the group 
in 1956 were £3,708,234, compared with 
£.3,322,903 in 1955. The tax provision— 
up from £762,191 to £781,949—has not 
risen in step with the increase in gross 
profits, for the group has set £265,000 
(against £200,000) of investment allow- 
ances relief against its total liabilities. 
But depreciation is higher at £1,861,257 
(against £1,583,349), so there has been 
only a small advance in net earnings— 
from £977,363 to £1,065,028. Orders 
for the Bristol Britannia and the group’s 
interest in guided missiles—now its 
second largest single activity—have 
encouraged investors to believe that 
growth prospects are not exhausted. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


‘tr the postwar years few industries 
have struggled harder to absorb 
rising costs and to compete in prices than 
chemicals. It has been an uphill fight 
and Monsanto Chemicals (the English 
subsidiary of the American paregt) in its 
accounts to December 31st shows some 
scars. In tonnage, the 1956 turnover rose 
by 11.8 per cent to 97,250 tons, overseas 
markets accounting for 41 per cent of the 
total, against 37 per cent. In pounds 
sterling the turnover of 1956 rose by only 
4 per cent to£14,035,000. In group profits 
1956 was not a record year. The group 
trading account plus interest and divi- 
dends yielded £2,687,064, against 
£2,928,057, and in net profits after tax the 
figure was £919,315, against £1,097,3II. 
The final dividend of 15 5/6 per cent, 





well. 
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again making 22} per cent for the year, 
is well covered, but it is easy to under- 
stand why the company did not 
increase it. 

The group is to forge ahead with its 
programme of capital expansion. The 
£85 million expansion scheme at Fawley 
and the rights issue of one for two in §s. 
shares at 7s. 6d. have already been 
announced; the chairman, Sir Miles 
Thomas, now discloses that the Ameri- 
can parent subscribed for its full propor- 
tion. This is being followed by a one for 
three free scrip issue and will be 
followed further by an issue of £3 million 
of loan capital. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 


ee fall in the price of copper con- 
tinues to make its impact upon the 
profits of the Rhodesian copper pro- 
ducers. Average costs fall with the price, 
because of the mineral royalty and 
mining bonus elements, but that, of 
course, is never sufficient to compensate 
for the loss in revenue. How serious an 
effect the decline in the copper price has 
had is shown by Mufulira’s estimated 
profit in the January-March quarter 
which was £2,286,000, a fall of £229,000 
compared with the September-December 
quarter and Roan Antelope’s profit which 
was £1,482,000—a reduction of £435,000. 


Mufulira Roan Antelope 
Nine Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
months 31, 31, 31, 31, 
ended 1956 1957 1956 1957 


£000’s £000’s £000’s £000's 


Sales revenue.. 23,802 18,171 21,68! 15,448 


2. eer re | 1,157 10,724 11,278 10,269 
Estimated profit 11,958 7.640 10,656 5,324 
Production (long 


| MCE TOe 73,107 75,363 66,858 65,069 
Sales (long tons) 69,747 67,566 64,205 59,178 

Over the nine months to March 31st, 
Mufulira’s profits have dropped from 
£11,958,000 to £7,640,000 and Roan 
Antelope’s even more sharply from 
£10,656,000 to £5,324,000. That con- 
trast owes something to the fact that 
Roan is a producer of blister copper 
while Mufulira produces electrolytic as 
But this fall in copper profits and 
the almost certain prospect of a reduction 
in dividends is not a new factor for 
investors in copper shares. 





.  §29 
London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS: May 1 May 15 May 29 


LAST DEALINGS: May 14 May 28 June 18 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 21 June 4 June 25 








a hy buying of industrial shares, which 
followed the recommendation of 
higher wages in the shipbuilding and 
engineering industries, lifted The 
Economist indicator from 218.1 to a 
new peak for the year of 221.9. Prices 
rose sharply on Friday and again on 
Monday, when 17,727 bargains were 
marked, and the gains were mostly held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday in active 
trading. Government stocks, especially 
shorts and medium dates, were firmer 
at first on the renewed fall in the 
Treasury bill rate and the small size of 
this week’s funding operation. 


Insurance shares improved, Roval 
Exchange Assurance rising §s. to 
167s. 6d. on the report. King and 
Shaxon gained 4s. to 58s. 6d. on the 
scrip issue, and other discount houses 
advanced, Alexanders rising 2s. 6d. to 
30s. and Union Discount Is. 6d. to sos. 
Finance houses were strong, United 
Dominions Trust jumping 6s. to 100s. 
Breweries, provisions and stores were 
exceptionally strong; Bass rose 3s. 6d. 
and Whitbread “A” od., Ranks 
gained 1s. 3d. to 18s. 3d. and Tate and 
Lyle 2s. 13d. to 70s. Rumours of im- 
pending bids raised A. W. Gamage 
Ios. Od. to §1s. 3d. and Montague 
Burton §s. to 30s. 3d. Steel shares fell 
sharply on the threat of re-nationalisa- 
tion. Hudson’s Bay rose 9s. 6d. to 
230s. 3d. Channel Tunnel was active 
following the meeting and on the 
announcement that the Suez Canal 
Company is interested they rose to 12s. 
Shipping shares turned weak ; Reardon 
Smith lost 1s. 3d. to 42s. and Stanhope 
2s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. 


Oils were mainly firmer on balance, 
but Kaffirs declined. The fall in 
commodity prices, followed by the 
disappointing results, resulted in a 
loss of 7s. 9d. to 74s. in Consolidated 
Zinc. 
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> ** The Economist” Indicator 
-rice Indices Average Yields 
| Dee. 29, 1960= * 100) (per cent) | l 
. 1957 |Indicator*; Yield % 1957 | 1956 
Group April i Mar. A Apt a | April | . 
1956 | 1987 | 1967 1956 | 1957 | | 1987 Oe ee ee Bee | Low 
cneuare tones | | wy 2] 28S | 8-02 | | 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Net : 
Prices, 1967 | PRET NDS | Price, | Price, | vied, | Gis | Prices, 1957 | Last Two | oRprnaRy | Mice! 
GUARANTEED | May1,| May 8, May 8 | vay, | Oe STOCKS 1, 
a c 
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High | Low ‘STOCKS —_| 5 | 1S8T | 1967 ‘High | Low 961 
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| | % a ”|STEEL & ENGINEERING) 
83/- | 72/- | 8 b\Babcock & Wilcox.{1| 76/6* 
12/ 104 ll/- | 10 b\Cammell Laird. . ~~ 
29/3 22/103) 5 b\Dorman Long 

1 44/3 | 10b\Guest Keen N’fold. fl 53/- 

45/6 | 4 a|Metal Box 58 / 

| 26/6 124b|Stewarts & Lloyds. A 33/6 
61/3 11 b\Swan Hunter | 66/6 
30/3 4 United Steel Ai 35/9 
THO|V ‘| 43/3* 


74b/Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1| 67/9 
84b|Br. Ins. Callenders.£1) 54/6 
64a\|Decca Record ....4/-| 28/74 
15 c\Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/-| 31/74 
10 b\English Electric ...£1) 60/6 
4a General Electric .. aa 
TEXTILES 
6 b\/Bradford Dyers... .£1 
3 b\British Celanese ...£1 
24a\Coats, J. & P...... £1 
4 a\Courtaulds........ £1 
124b|Lancashire Cotton. .£1 
24a'Patons & Baldwins. {1 
SHops & STORES 
10 5|Boots Pure Drug. .5/— 
74a\Debenhams ..... 10/- 
15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/— 
10 a|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b|United Drapery. ..5/— 
26%b| Woolworth 5/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
645|Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
$b| Nil a|British Motor..... 5/- 
5 b\Ford Motor 
7 b Hawker — 
124c\Leyland Motors. avs 
Rolls-Royce....... £1 
Standard Motor... .5/— 
SHIPPING 
Brit. &Com’wealth10/— 
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99} [Funding 23% 1952-57. -./99 /11/7 99/ a8) 4 
954 (War Loan 3% 1955- 59. ..| oe iz 
90$ (Funding 23°, °1956-61. cr on t 
100 4% |Exchequer 5% 100/370 100 oy 9 
98% |Conversion 4°, 1957-58. .| 99 99 
97% 'Serial Funding 24% 1957. 99 4 | 
9443 |Conversion 2% 1958-59... a | 96} | 
914% |Exchequer 2% | 938 
|Exchequer 3%, 1960 | 96}. | 
[Conversion 44% 1962 . 994 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65 89 
\Funding 3% 1959-69 823 


'Funding 4% 1960-90 | 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 80} 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63... 4 924° | 
Exchequer 24% 1963-64. . 
Savings Bonds 24% °64- 67 
744 Savings Bonds 3% 1965- 75 
|Funding 3% 1966-68 
Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 54% 1969.... 
Treasury 33% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81. 
Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 
Funding 34% 1999- 2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. 57 
4 |War Loan 34% after 1952 
70% (Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
614 Treas. op after Apr. 1966 
52% |Consols 2h, 
52+ |Treas. 24% after Apr. ’ 
914 |Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
75$ Br. Electric 3% 1968-73.. 
13% Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 
874 (Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
774 |Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
854 (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 
82 Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....| 
683} (Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 
754 ‘Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
84 = |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
68% (Br. Transport 3°, 1978-88 
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~ 
ANnoorenwPrwv 
ee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem... £1 
Beecham Group. . .5/— 
Bowater Paper ....£1 
Br. Aluminium ....{1 
Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/— 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/— 
Br. Oxygen 
Canadian Pacific. . 
Dunlop Rubber. . 
Imp. Chemical 
Imp. Tobacco 
Int’l. Nickel. 

J. Lucas (Inds. ). = . £1) 3 
Monsanto Chem. . 22/74 
1 17/- 

. ee. £1) 54/6 
Sears Hldgs. ‘A’... 15/3}* 
Tate & Lyle £1) 67/103 
Prices, 1957 Last Tw Tube Investments. .{1) 66/9 

rices, Seohieade ORDINARY py ms — — all. ery 
— = P ot Rag ’ llever Lt / 
High [2 Low adedens anne )- #10" o\Upited Molasses “id 42/- 

| Minss, Etc. 
117/6 50 b|Anglo- American .10/—123/9 |117/6 

24/6 +740.Cons. Tea & Lands. £1) 26/6 27/6 

92/6 120 b\De Beers Def. ~_. 5/- 97/6 

19/9 San .. |Doornfontein. 

10/- 30 c\London Tin 
g 13 i, 114 | 25 a\Nchanga Cons, 

45/9 | 50 a|President Brand . .5/-) 
20/6 4a) 25 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 
46/- | 30 b|United Sua Betong.{1) 
58/13 | 40 6 40 a Western Holdings 5/— 
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Prices, 1957 | DOMINION, 
fesse = CORPORATION AND May 1, 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS | 
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| 
- 764 |Australia 34% 1965-69 
92% Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 

} 71% |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 
814 IN. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

101% = |L.C.C. 53% 1977-81 

89} Agric. Mortg: age 5% 1959-89 
64 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 
72% |German 7% 1924 (Br. E nfaced a%)-< 
164 oe 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 
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% | “BANKS & DIscoUNT 
29/- 7 b'Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. {1 
47/3: 7 b|Barclays Bank 
35/3 / 4 b\Barclays D.C.O. 
40/- / 745|Chartered Bank. . 
51/3 / = 7 dL loyds Bz ank 
13/3 / 
40/6 : 5 b Nat. hme “ae a's 
51/- 6}5|/Union Discount... .£ 
| INSURANCE 
30 a} 4346 Commercial Union 5/- 
12$a| 874b Legal & General . 32} 
+20 a} +50 b Pearl £1 20% 
$125 c't1324c Prudential ‘A’ 43 
| | BREWERIES, Etc. | 
116/6 30. a) 33 BBass .........0000- £1)113/- 
25/44 / 1145} 6 a'Distillers......... 6/8) 25/3 
41/9 / 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 10/—| 40/6 
81/3 / 7 a\ 17 6 Whitbread ‘A’ 14/6 | 81/3 
OIL 

152/- +5 A 710 b British Petroleum. . £1/146/ 103*|146 / 9 
110/9 / 124d 5 a Burmah £1/108/1$ |108/9 

19} | £153 7$a| 174b'Royal Dutch... .20 fi. £18 83 | £19 
185/- / on a| $1330 Shell £1/178/9* |181/104 11 10 {Alumin’m Ltd.!140 . Ele iWest’house E. 
11/6 |... |Ultramar i07-| 75/44 | 76/- - Am. Smelting.| 523 ven. pe | 423 Woolworth. . 


* Ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assumed average life approx. 10 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. =x Rights. (a) Interim bed 
(6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. (hk) On 82%. (i)  &, 16%. (j) On 18%. (i) To latest 
date. (m) On 15%. (m) After Rhodesian tax. 
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Can. Pacific . Am. Viscose. Int’l. Nickel. . 
seg Central . Beth. Steel... | National Dist. 
Pennsylvania.| 20 Sears Roebuck 
Amer. Tel. ... yn Z ee % Shell Oil 
Standard Gas. i N Std. Oil of N.J. 
Western Union * ) U.S. Steel .... 
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STATISTICS 





World Trade...... 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......<.....05 May 4th 
Production and Consumption ‘This week 
FIC vcdcccdauccsccsccaccecs April 13th 
Sg eee April 27th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Westra PROGRES ciccsccsssccccc April 20th 





ee eeeeeeeeee 


The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


Western Europe : 


Production and Trade 


British Commonwealth . 
Western Europe: 


Prices and Money Supply April 13th 
United States 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W=Weekly averages. 


Stocks at end of period. 





531 











April 27th 
This week 

















... May 4th 




















Monthly averages 





1956 





Unit 


1954 1956 Jan. Feb. 





1955 | 


Mar. 


— 


Jan. 





1957 








Feb. Mar. 









INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Index : 
ee eee eee eee TTT Te 

‘a seasonally adjusted ........... 
Mining and QUAITYING ......-..eseecceees 
Building and contracting. ................ 
Gas, electricity eer ee ree 


Wanaiseteie; GARE ona. cacsceiccescecce 
» seasonally adjusted . 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
We aceccdecdeveteeesdcecedune< « 
CI Fh 6604 66h ssn cs cessecees 
Tertises GG CHORMINR. occ cc cccccccouces 
Food, drink and tobacco............... 


BASIG MATERIALS 
Production ated 





Coal (?) (*).. 
WEE 66k bn wdbcadeeeuiccecvecteccces WwW 
Steel, ingots and castings. . Weteees6 C00 4aeeee WwW 


PN WRN 6.64 Use cadinesenseccndcadus 
MEE KeGaweas 66 ciseeieceecuseweeas 
hg SORE TT CCRT CTT TTL OTT 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


Cotton yarn, single...... eee ee Cee vive | 
WN cc cdencciecudackwessquece M 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M 
‘ Pa » Staple fibre.... | M 
Cotton cloth, WOVEN.....eeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 
Ge SON Es cc heGccscsaseccacece | M 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ........seeee0. j Ww 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... | W 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M 
Internal combustion engines............6. M 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
a houses completed : (') 
PMD cticespraaethsaeedasdsoeceens eoccece 


By local housing authorities............+. 


WHOLESALE SALES (*) 
Textile houses : 
Total home Dia sctecewsdea’ eeeteucaks 
Women’s and children’s wear............- 
OW SOU WON WOU 65 cs cdcccccccacscce 
ee re reer rere 


RETAIL SALES (') 
All kinds of business : 
Pe FOUN 6 oa 5 cs has d ceeded bweWenns des 
Independent retailers. ........cccccccccee 
MOUS SOUR ocd ck kinsidavecaces ewes 
Co-operative societies. .....cccccccccccces 
General department stores ..........2002: 
7 — of shop: 
Cothinng to en PETER E UEC T ET 
Household goods 






STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
_ distributed €)« 
a 








- edged PRO er eae rere Seeaes 
Capen ee ee Te 
Sulphur (*).......0+ inbiiihinkaeaenid ‘ 
Newsprint (1) ....... ee eee aaa. 
extiles : 


Wholesale houses, total (1).........seseee. 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (i) 











[1948= 100 137 137 139 142 
2 ont Pe 138 136 

= 110| 108; 109 113 115 

vs 115 116 123 i 1164 
145/ 153 160 183 198 





M 
OP ETI ED oo occas Kecccncwodvess M | 

M | 
WN -cccacectimenasadweuewenues saasedes M 





150 


0 133 

~ ate os nd 143 141 
‘ 140| "155 | i51} 154) 157 
7 155{ 172; 160} 174) 177 
a 168; 179| 185 188 | 190 
* 116} 116; 117] 120) 126 
: 116; 117) 21] 109| 12 


000 tons} 4,298 | 4,250| 4,270] 4,411 | 4,459 
i 229 240| 253 261 263 
os 356 1; 397 405 418 
a 170-2 | 174-6| 187-2] 191-1| 185-8 
es 11:77 | 11-91| 12-36} 12-08| 13-36 
mn. kwh} 6,075 | 6,679 | 17,263] 8588| 8,809 


mn. Ib. | 19-17 | 16-91} 16-33} 17-19| 17-48 
. 18-80 | 18-48 | 19-38] 20-49 | 19-54 

- 37-307 39-32 | 40-21] 43-39 | 42-66 

ms 19-00% 19-94 21-31] 21-72 | 21-53 
mn. yds.}| 38-3) 34°3| 31-0] 32-8| 32:4 
- sq.yds 34:5) 34:2) 33-1 36°5 33-9 
"000s 14-51 | 17-26 13-61} 17-92| 17-15 

eo 5-07| 6-53; 5-71] 7:42| 7-48 
000 tons} 11-39 | 12-52 | 12-70] 11-93| 13-04 
7000 BHP} 356; 408) 411 391} 390 





000s 28-97 26-42 25-03 21-27 17- 
a 7-55 9-46) 10-35 8-57 7: 
" 19-58 15-98 13-86 11-79 9- 
” 1-83 0-98 0-82 0-91 0- 
Av. value' 
1950=1 95 98 101 59 90 
‘a 96 98 102 57 91 
” 90 94 99 56 76 
” 63 62 63 54 81 
Weekly 
av. value | | 
1950= 140 | 148 132 
Ps 136 | 140 130 
- 148 | 156 135 
Be 142 | 154 140 
- 117 121 113 | 84 
” 148 156 147 | 
139 


7000 tons} 15,682 | 18,340 ; 17,893 | 16,744 | 14,408 
- 97 1,365 1,563 1,386 1,401 
es 61-5 | - 16- 2| 59-6 9-4 1-6 
a 67-2 85- 2 | 102-3 73°5 73°5 | 
ae 97°5 105- 0 | 133-6 111-3 119-4 | 

(Av. value | 

1950= 100 95 90 | 95 102 115 
a 107 110 118 105 136 











{ 


141 


16-62 
20-20 
45-36 
23-57 
31-8 
34°7 


15-01 


12-43 
464 


28-93 
10-75 





17-35 
0-84 


120 
125 
114 

83 


141 


— 
0 A vad 
a in 
: ae 
w a 


_ 
ry 
Ww 





138 | 


133 

136 137 | 
110 114 | 
to a 
178 188 | 


139 139 | 
152 ig | 
144 4 
185 ie 
104 118 | 
126 113 | 
| 
} 


4,285 | 4,452 
262 257 
396 416 

201-6 {| 205-5 

12-67 | 13-67 

8,456 9,030 








16-00 | 17-54 
17-62 | 22-00 | 
36-59 | 43-25 
19-82 32°20 | 
30-0 32-1 
29-5 | 37-9 | 
10-24; 10-40 
4-42 4-65 
13-23% ... 


27-11 | 22-75 
10-73 | 9-97 | 
16-14 12-10 | 
0-91 | 0-68 | 
| 
98 | 
95 | 
98 | 
53 | 
192{ 143 | 
175; 139! 
213} 150| 
183 154 | 
181 128 | 
178 157 
184 119 


16,088 | 


17,893 | 
1,573 | 1,510 
59-6 | 59-2 
102-3 78-8 
133-6 | 124-0 
95 — 
118 | 110 | 








143 
137 
121 


"184 


142-143? 
135-1362 



















141 





























4,734 4,667 
268 277 
432 431 

















7,889 | 






















13-94 
5-38 




















23-46 | 30-30 
9-36 | 10-04 
13-47 | 18-01 
0-63 | 2-20" 
| 
138; 144 
132| 136 
145| 152 
156| 162 
97 | 112 
157} 158 
97| lll 


16,158 


“157 








(?) Great Britain. 
government stocks, 
from May, 1956. 
January, 1957, excluding newsprint for 


(?) Provisional estimate. 


(5) Average for first quarter. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(7?) Rayon and nylon production only. 
(*) Revised series ; ; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 
riodicals and certain other 


purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 
Change in classification has resulted in transfer of about 1,000 houses from local authorities. 


(*) Including filter cake 


(*) Excluding 


(¢) From 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (’) 











Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 





Monthly averages or | | Nl — 


calendar months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada | India IN. Zealand S. Africa 





7000 tons million kwh 








139 728 | 381 
1,429 1,340 707 
1,897 he ba 803 


1956, September | z 2,003 . 1,499 813 
» October 2,090 ney 1,526 824 
», November # 2,062 ax 1,390 811 
», December | 2,208 sate ies 882 





1957, January 


























PRIMARY PRODUCTION 





Copper | Rubber | Ti Steel 


Monthly averages or a‘ ee ee ot a ; aisle 1 
we on Ae Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India |S. Africa onmeees Canada |S. / 








*000 tons 





7000 fine ounces 


106 | 73-8 294 | 
183 | 87-4 378 | 
214 | sie 366 | 
234 | 96-4 368 | 


234 | ion 365 
247| ‘ o 


oe 


1956, November 
», December 
1957, January 
» February 


oP oS hob Sinikn sea 


_ 
OPORO IIA 


ADOPa OMW 


58-9 
63-4 
49-1 
47-0 








WOO FOO 
COD KOOL 





ROTH ONL 














EXTERNAL TRADE () 





Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ° 
‘ 7 averaves . - : 

b onthly averages or Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
calendar months 
! 





mn. £A mn. $C mn, rupees nn. £NZ 


mn, rupees mn. {> \ 





220 | | 382 10-71 . 85-9 | 136-1 29-5 1-4 
393 | 503 23-93 : 90-5} 125-4 40-2 0-7 
476 | sea ‘ee ne es ee ae 


1956, October -1] . 543 532 ice . 217-3 101-9 40-9 

» November 525 559 as 159-5 | 139-8 ‘i 
,, December 2- : 403 563 sek . bs 

1957, January ° ° 460 isk on oes 184-8 
» February sue eae 434 or 





255-9 | 























| 
| 
| 
| 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (°) 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 








ee ; | New e ? . - | New 7 . S. 
onmeed Canada | India® | Zealand 4 S. Africa | Australia| Canada India | Scien ine S. Africa Rhodesia 








End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 








1,011 | — 3,3557| 931 | 652 | g4| a. 5 895 
1910} 1791} 179) 368 101 107 94 105 | 
1939| 193 372 102 11 97 107 


1956, November as 1,972 1,374 | 201 | 354 { 104 112° 99 108 | 


», December oe 1,939 193 372 104 98 108 
1957, January “A 1,940 piss 187 379 Ses 104 abe a 103 eee 
» February me 1,929 | ca 201 380 ose ist 
» March nee 1,935 | eee oe 3719 























(*) Electricity production for New Zealand represents deliveries only. (?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including 
re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; exports are fob. 
Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months 
ended June ‘30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of 
commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (°) Including foreiga 
investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was trans- 
ferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. (*) Including some long-term securities. (') Average for fourth quarter. 
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1957 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 4, 1957, there was an 


“above-line”’ surplus 


(after 


allowing 


for Sinking 


Funds) of £61,526,000 compared with a deficit of 
{16,568,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
{29,480,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “below-line’’ last week 
of £15,968,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, 


of {14,562,000 (£27,499,000 in 1956-57). 





















































































April 1, | April 1, } Week Week 
Esti- 1956 1957 Jended | ended 
£000 mate, to to May | May 
1957-58 | May 5, | May 4, 5, 4, 
1956 1957 | 1956 | 1957 
| | | 
Ord. Revenue | } | 
Income Tax....... 2176,250] 112,347 | 136,626] 18,036! 30,486 
Surtax ......+.---| 149,000] 12,700; 12,500] 1,900) 2,000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 18,300; 13,000] 4,700) 3,000 
SMB... soos | 60,000 5,600 5,500} 1,500! 1,500 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL . | 255,000] 15,200; 13,500] 4,000! 2,000 
Other Ink and Rev.| | 
rere 500 60 | 60) 
| | 
Total Inland Rev..'2810,750] 164,207 | 181,126] 30,196) 38,986 
Customs.......... '1204,250] 116,435| 108,894] 26,530) 25,644 
GONE xcivinasci | 912,850 72,355 | 71,315 | 42,165) 32,321 
Total Customs and| | 
ee 2117,100} 188,790} 180,209] 68,695! 57,965 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000] 8,587} 9,399] 2,371) 2,572 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 eee ais 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000 1,700 eo ee E 
Sundry Loans..... 32,000 2,107 107] 1,979, _... 
Miscellaneous ..... | 185,0C0 7,653} 45,031 138) 37,973 
CO rr 5288,850 373,044 | 417,672 /103379| 137496 
Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest ..... 640,000] 86,029) 84,782] 22,122) 22,818 
Payments to N. Ire- | 
land Exchequer. -| 69,000 6,332 4,923] 2,008 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 693 667] ... | 
Supply Services .. -/4069,877 304,001 333,517 | 48,500) 52,470 
ener re \4788,877 397,054 | 423,889 | 72,629| 75,320 
| | 
Sinking Funds ... | 38,000 2,820 1,998! 1,270} 650 
“Above-line” Surplus of — _ f- of 
MESS cutioxavaewasoed 26,830 8,215 | 29,480) 61,526 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi- | 
Ms ccivicusveceanavans 669 6,347] 2,239) 15,968 
; = _ + + 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....]| 27,499| 14,562 27,241| 45,558 
Nd Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 29,719} 26,140] 14,856) 11,699 
Savings Certificates ....... — 4,600 6,800}— 1400} 1, 
Defence Bonds ........... —27,217| —4,291]— 8860) — 3404 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . “ee 3,100]... 700 


























































STATISTICS 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 





533 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

















N the discount market a reduction of pee preg poe 
. a ay May May 8, 
- per cent in Bank rate has now been (£ million) 1956’ | 1957" | 1957 
discounted virtually in full. At the 
Treasury bill tender on Friday of last lems Depermnent? : 
week the market made a determined Notes in circulation ...... 1,855-7 | 1,952-2 1,948-6 
. = otes in banking dept.. 19-7 23-2 26- 
attempt to get ahead of outside competi Govt. debt and securities* | 1,871-3 | 1,971-2 | 1,971-3 
tors. It raised its bid for the 91-day bills Other securities... ....... | o7 oe 
old coin and bullion.... . “4 | . 
by fully Is. per cent, to £99 Is. 4d. per Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 3-0 3-0 
cent (equivalent to just under 3? per cent); pa 
its tactics succeeded, for despite an in- | peposins: Department : | 
crease in total applications of £7 million Public accounts.......... | weer el 8? 
for the unchanged offer of £200 million, | others ..22)200000000011 | “m6 | “70 | “ars 
the market’s allotment rate rose from 22 Pn Pidevadeadssnaasaes | 319-4 | 305-3 | 297-3 
urities | 
to about 50 per cent. ie Government ............. 278-6 | 243-4 | 202-0 
This included 92-day maturities offered Discounts and advances .. | 8 23 =e 
to circumvent August Bank holiday; for | Total .222222222....)/11. | sus-3 | 297-6 | 285-9 
these the market bid at £99 Is. 2d. per Banking department reserve. | 21-6 25-6 29-2 
cent and received a full allotment. The | « proportion” ............. 6.9 %-3 | ‘98 





average rate of discount on allotments to | 
all applicants fell by 3s. 64d. per cent, to 
£3 14s. 9d. per cent. This brought the 
discount rate 4 per cent below its level 
on the morrow of the February reduction 
in Bank rate and over 1} per cent below 
Bank rate itself. 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from 
on April 10, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


capital £14,553,000. 


1,925 million 









































| 
| 





* Call money. 


Credit remained in abundant supply Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
just before the week-end, but in the first ~~ of —— ~~ — 
. ee . naer rere | 
half of this week conditions have tight- | canes | AON ee Se | 
“cs. 99 | for | Allottec Rate o | at Max. 
ened. The market was “in” the Bank | | | Allotment | Rate* 
on both Monday and Tuesday, though 
involv: h 1956 — %, 
only a few houses were involved and the min s| 250-0 | sore | aeo-o] se ots | & 
amounts borrowed were small. On 
; 1957 
Wednesday the issue of the further od 190-0 | 384-1 | 190-0} 90 10-07 “ 
tranche of £100 million of Conversion » 8 | 190-0 | 371-5 | 190-0 84 8-29 38 
: : * 15} 190-0 | 348-9 | 170-0] 85 6-04 10 
stock resulted in a big turnover, and the * 3| m0 | srs | woe l aise = 
Bank gave very large special help. 
Mar. 1] 220-0 | 408-2 | 220-0] 80 0-78 50 
8 | 230-0 | 442-7 | 230-0] 80 5-20 12 
LONDON MONEY RATES ” 15 | 230-0 | 375-2°| 230-0 | 82 3-70 34 
" 22| 250-0 | 395-2 | 250-0 | 82 6-73 44 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates yo o 2 owe) | si aw) © 
54%, 7/2/57) 5 ank bills : 60 days. 344-4 : y aml ' 7 
ts (aa Sts $H-¢ |Amct s| 350-0 | gee | woo] mug | x 
+> soa teceeee .. ao eo 7 ” 18 | 240-0 | 411-5 | 240-0] 78 9-15 55 
iscount houses .. months 4%-44 | ” 26] 200-0 | 359-3 | 200-0} 74 9-00 47 
Money a to- tig 34-3% | Fine trade bills: . aa ’ : 
aco, 5 3months 53-6 |May 3| 200-0 | 366-3 | 200-0] 78 3-43 22 
Treas. iis. Sascaie 3 4months 53-6 
3months 3 6months 54-6} 


* On May 3rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 4d. secured 


47 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
| this week was for £200 million at 91 day bills. 


The offering 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


























Official as 
FLOATING DEBT Rates __—_—« area Rates: Spot 
(£ million) May 8 May 2 | May 3 | May4 | May 6 May 7 May 8 
, . Ways and Means 

Treasury Bills fF te United States $...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-799-2-799 | 2-798-2-795 |2-79.4-2-794 2-79 4-2-7194 2-794-2-798 [2-79.4-2- 19 fe 

D Total | Canadian $ as 2-67§-2-67} |2-67 &-2-67 | 2-674-2-67 | 2-674-2-67§ [2-67 4-2-674| 2-67 -2-675 

col ' Floating | French Fr........| 972-65-987-35 | 987 -987} | 987 -987} | 987 -987} | 987 -987} | 987 -987} | 987 -987} 
| Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt eS , eee 12-15 4-12-33 ]12- 273-12: a7gn- —* -12-279/12-27§-12-27§|12-278-12- 27§|12-27§-12-27§/12-263-12-27 

Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ... 138-95- 140- bas 7 - 140- dF 140-924- \140-85- 140-75- 

“Ir 141-05 em 141-023 1-02} 140- 97} | 140-90 140-80 
- 96 Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 }10-663 10 662/10- 663- 10-674 10-663 “10-67 10-663-10-67 |10-67 -10-67}10-663-10-67 
May 5 | 3,240-0 | 1,431-1 251-9 eee 4,923-0 | W. Ger. D-Mk. ...|11-674,-11-84#)11-76 —11- 76}| 11-76 —11-76$ 11-76 -11-76$ 11-75¢-11-764)11-75§—-11- 764 11-754-11-753 

| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 
al Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% | 1760}-17603 | 1761 -17614 | 1761}-1761} | 17614-1762 | 17614-1762 | 17614-17613 

eb. 2) 3120-0 1,507-0 204-9 coe 4,831-9 | Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14- 598 }14-49% -14- 503} 14-493-14- 504'14-49}-14-50 |14-49 -14-49}/14- 48{-14-49) 14: 484-14-48% 

» 9} 3,050-0 1,486-7 197-4 ee 4,734-1 | Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48} |19-452-19-452/19-453-19-452 19-452-19-458/19-45}--19-46 |19-453-19-46 19-453-19-46 

” Ad ao. vont =. 4,474-2 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [19-99}-20-00}/19-99}~-20- 00} 19-99}-20- 00} 19-99}-20-00}/19-99}-20-00},19 993 20-00} 

> edhe ani One Month Forward Rates 
Mar. 2| 2990-0 1,304-7 209-7 | one GACS-S | Ue States © onc ccccccccceccas fic. pm | 2-}c. pm | j-jc. pm |  -jc. pm w%-}c. pm ik-hec. pm 

» 9) 2890-0 | 1261-5 229-6 0-8 wt AS er ae *®c-pm- le .dis de. pm- | es dis} &c.pm aa dis} ye ~ %c.dis/) 4c.pm-par | jc. pm-par 

» 16) 2,900-0 1,249-9 247-3 sii 4,397-2 I oi tu od arna ue cuuwaia is 3-6 dis 4-6 dis 4-6 dis 4-6 dis 4-6 dis 4-6 dis 

» 23) 2,910-0 1,284-4 272-1 1-5 ee ee, er ree 34-23c. pm 34-2j}c. pm 3}-2}c. pm 34-2j}c. pm 24-2c. pm 2-lkc. pm 

_| H+ CINE Sisicacwscceankecuues 2-+ pm } pm a-} pm %-} pm 2-* pm f;— ie pm 
» 31} 4,195-3 276-9 ove oe ae ee ere 1}-lic. pm }-lic. pm 1}-lic. pm 1j-ljc. pm 1j-ljic. pm | 1} -l}c. pm 
eRe orem. . ere ae 24-2pf. pm 23-2pf. pm | 2}-ljpf. pm | 2}-ljpf. pm | 24-ljpf. pm | 1}-lipf. pm 

April DRC cccaNcawavavancedes 3-1 pm 3-1 pm 3-1 pm lpm | 31pm 3-1 pm 
April 6 | 2,860-0 | 1,306-4 | 289-3 gM LO ery 3-26 pm 3-26 pm =| 326 pm 3-26 pm =| 3-146 pm | 23-146 pm 

» 4 2,840-0 | 1362-6} 295-6 | GABG-1 | RM TEE. 5 cc cine c ccccccecccecces 3-16 pm 3-16 pm | 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm | 3-16 pm 

» 20| 2830-0 1,390-5 | 273-5 4,404-1 | Norwegian Kr..........ccccccccess- 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 

» 27 | 2,830-0 | 1377-7 | 313-6 4,521-2 : swt 
Map | Gold Price at Fixing 
“Y 4) 2840-0 | 1417-3 | 259-7 4,517-0 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/1 | 250/0} | ie | 250/14 | 250/14 | 250/23 
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COMPRE 


HENSIVE 


BANKING 
and FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


3,000,000 square miles — about the 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 845 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 
LONDON BRANCH: 82, King William Street, London,  €E.C.4. THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 


(Uncorporated in Victoria). Over 845 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120 Broadway, New York 5S, N.Y 


Assets £286 million. 
Head Office: 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne. London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Information Department: 8 Princes Street, London, EC2 
Your best introduction to Australia 











Sums from £100 
upwards accepted on 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


* INTEREST . 
an attractive 
per annum 


* STABILITY 
No shrinkage of Capital 


* SECURITY 
Deposits amply covered by 
Assets 


* WITHDRAWALS 
Up to £500 on demand 


Full Details from : 
The Secretary, 
57-59, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


COMPANY iT D. Branches : TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 


OSAKA and others, 
Head Office: Mappin Buildings, Norfolk Street, Sheffield 1. 
with branches at: LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


Bradford, Cheltenham, Manchester, Derby, Doncaster, Leeds, 4, Ange! Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2 
Leicester, Norwich, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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...a residential township 4 miles from East London, the 


important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 


Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 


which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 


plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE ~* LOMBARD ST: EC4 


750 Offices in Africa 


Our 95th Year 

















1 North John Street, Liverpool, 2. 





A Liverpool Landmark. 


The golden-domed tower of the Royal Insurance 
Company’s building is a familiar landmark not only 
to the people of Liverpool but also to many who visit 


the City from time to time. 


Founded over a century ago in Liverpool, which 
this year celebrates the 750th Anniversary of the 
granting of its Charter as a Borough, the ‘ Royal’ 
has become a world-wide organisation, able to meet 


the insurance needs of industry, commerce, and the 
individual. 


a ‘ 
Head Offices: INSURANCE 
1 North John Street, | 24/28 Lombard Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3. 
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KEYSTONE FUND OF CANADA, LTD. 





Investment portfolio at 31st EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 
March, 1957, comprised Bonds FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1957: 
and Preferred Stock $335,089 * The Fund’s large investments in Canada’s valuable natural resources, 
and 44 soundly established 79 % of total assets, including utilities, provide many excellent opportunities 
Common Stocks $11,504,751, to share in the growth of Canada. 
in the following Industrial * Over-all Canadian corporate earnings in 1956 were 13.7% above the 
Groups : earlier 1955 record, and present trends indicate a probable new high in 1957. 
0%, * The Toronto Stock Exchange Industrial Average showed a decline of 
Oil and Gas a 5.3% for the twelve months ended March 31, 1957, and the Montreal Stock 
Metal and Mining ee Exchange Industrial Average, a decline of 13.5%. In the United States 
oa iin. <.. a the Dow-Jones Industrial Average (30 high-grade New York Stock Exchange 
Lumber, Pulp and Paper... w.. 7.9 Issues) showed a decline of 7.2%. Whereas the net asset value of the Fund, 
Pipe Lines vests tee nee 76 during the same period, increased by 6.2 %. 
cb, i eer 
ee a * A further proof of the value of careful selection and supervision of the 
Automotive Equipment ve ae LT Fund’s portfolio is that 28% of the total assets were invested in the ten 
Building... iselucn ial Mew 4 2 a‘ , : 
heat thetunning , portfolio stocks which registered the best gains:during the twelve months 


mab) “nee ee 
Electrical Equipment ... ~ ... > del ended March 31, 1957. 


NET ASSETS AT MARCH 


Keystone Fund Units are obtainable in U.K. through Stock Brokers and Bankers. 


$i, 1957 — $12,202 .695 


Quotations in Sterling are reported daily. 
KEYSTONE FUND OF CANADA, LTD. 7, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Tel: LONdon Wall 6351 





















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 
















REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 













The Company undertakes the duties of 





Executor and Trustee 











JEREMIAH AMBLER LIMITED 


wg 191 1952 1953 1954 1955 1955 

Profits “wees £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Taxation . ’ nik 244 246,292 259,866 263,110 238,950 186,431 284,164 
Taxation ... 116,504 155,119 147,700 =—:139,180 ~=—s 108,288 94,141 150,634 
Dividends (net) 

Ordinary and 

Preference ... 30,264 32,325 38,030 44,289 45,354 48564 51,544 
Dividends 

(gross) on 

dinary Stock... 14%* 16%t 18%t 20%t 20% t 20%$§ 21%, 
Balance Sheet 

Value of 5/- 

Stock Unit ... 12/5 13/7 13/10 14/4 14/7 14/3 15/8 
Earni 

Unit Ordin- 

ary Stock ... 3/7 3/8 3/4 3/3 2/10 2/- 3/6 
Current As- 

sets less lia- 

bilities .-- 968,908 1,188,921 1,233,820 1,197,641 1,143,281 1,144,131 1,240,557 
Balance of Un- 

distributed 

Profits carried 

forward ..- 325,273 365,127 396,983 462,789 521,867 544,392 596,897 
* and | bonus share for every 38.  f and 10% scrip bonus. t and 3% scrip bonus. 

§ and 2}% scrip bonus. 


The Chairman, Mr. E. Beddington Behrens, at the Annual 
General Meeting on May 8th, stated: These record profits, subject 
to taxation, amounted to £284,164 as compared with £31,000 for the 
year 1943—the year prior to that in which Lord Barnby and I joined 
the Board. As regards the proposed European Free Trade Area, 
we are quite satisfied that our costs of production with the new 
machinery at Peterlee can stand up to any European competition 
under fair trading conditions. At present we have to face highly 
subsidised competition from the Continent. Under the rules of the 
proposed Free Trade Area and Common Market, subsidies of this 
kind would be abolished. 

We have sold practically our whole production to the end of 
this year, so that satisfactory results for the current year can be 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY . 


LIMITED 


GROUP’S SALES IN 1956 INCREASED BY 11 PER CENT TO 


NEW RECORD 


RETARDING EFFECTS OF SUEZ CRISIS 


CONTINUING HIGH LEVEL OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


MR N. A. GASS REVIEWS WIDESPREAD DEVELOPMENT 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited 
will be held on May 30th at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, EC2. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr N. A. Gass, CBE, MC, which 
has been circulated to Stockholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: In January last, less 
than a year after his appointment as Chair- 
man, the Board had most regretfully to accept 
the resignation on medical grounds of Mr 
B. R. Jackson, whose death was announced 
two months later. Stockholders will share, 
I am sure, our deep sympathy with his widow 
and our sorrow at the premature loss of a 
distinguished colleague, who in 36 years of 
devoted service made a great contribution to 
your Company’s progress and earned wide- 
spread respect and affection not only 
within our own organisation but far 
beyond it, especially in the United States oil 
industry. 


The Board’ have appointed me to succeed 
Mr Jackson as Chairman. 


On the recent retirement of Sir Gordon 
Munro, who had been a valued colleague as 
an ex-officio Director since 1954, HM Trea- 
sury appointed to succeed him Lieutenant- 
General The Lord Weeks, whom we welcome 
to the Board. 


Mr E. H. O. Elkington has also retired 
after 35 years’ service with the Company, 
during which he was General Manager in 
Iran and Iraq from 1929 to 1937 and a Man- 
aging Director since 1948. The outstanding 
ability and energy with which he _ has 
furthered the Company’s interests deserve our 
warmest thanks. He has been succeeded on 
the Board by Mr R. Gillespie, previously 
responsible for the Company’s shipping 
interests as Managing Director of the BP 
Tanker Company, who first joined the BP 
group in 1922. 


Mr R. B. Dummett has been appointed to 
the Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr B. R. Jackson, and will 
shortly take up his duties as a Managing 
Director on his return from Australia where 
for the past four years he has been Managing 
Director of our marketing organisation: Mr 
Dummett’s service with the Company dates 
from 1936. , 


EFFECTS OF SUEZ CRISIS 


_ The expansion in the BP group’s business 
in 1956, as described in this statement, would 
have been at a higher rate but for the retard- 
ing effects in the last two months of the year 
of the closure of the Suez Canal, and the 
damage in Syria to the Iraq Petroleum 


Company’s pipeline system to the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


The manner in which the resultant problem 
of maintaining the essential flow of oil sup- 
plies to Europe was dealt with has been 
explained in a full statement issued for public 
information, making unnecessary any enlarge- 
ment on it here. We have played our full 
part in the collaboration between the 
petroleum industry and the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation through its 
Petroleum Industry Emergency Group. 
Great and much appreciated assistance was 
rendered by the Middle East Emergency 
Committee of American oil companies set up 
under the authority of the United States 
Government. Whilst the normal rate of 
imports into Europe could not be achieved, 
and there had to be some restriction of 
consumption despite the ameliorating effect of 
an unusually mild winter, the measures 
adopted were effective in dealing with the 
emergency. 


The problem was essentially one of trans- 
portation, the available tanker tonnage being 
insufficient to maintain on the long voyage 
around the Cape the normal rate of supplies 
from the Middle East. In consequence, lift- 
ings from short-haul sources in the West in- 
creased and production in the Middle East, 
where so much of our interests lie, declined 
to a monthly average of just over 10 million 
tons for the four months November 1956/ 
Februrary 1957 Compared with nearly 15} 
million tons monthly for the preceding four 
months. 


The early months of 1957 have, in such 
circumstances, been a difficult period in 
which we have experienced a reduction in 
our trade, and the growth of consumption in 
the European area, where we have a large 
marketing interest, has, for the present, 
slowed down. But the basic facts of the 
world’s growing forward energy require- 
ments, and the increasing contribution to be 
made by oil, remain unchanged, and we can 
look forward to an expanding business 
granted the stable conditions requisite for 
the progressive development of Middle East 
oil-production on which the economic future 
of the producing countries in that area so 
largely depends. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The Accounts which are now presented in- 
clude, as in previous years, the Balance Sheet 
of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
with a Consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account of the Company and its 
Subsidiary Companies. 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 


Account the Trading Profit, after providing 
for depreciation and amounts written off, was 
£124,171,691 for 1956 compared with 
£111,683,900 for 1955. The increase of 
£12,487,791 is due, in the main, to higher 
sales tonnages. 


Depreciation and Amounts written off 
totalled £25,202,874 compared with 
£22,143,401 for 1945, the increase being 
mainly in the amount written off Exploration 
Interests due to greater expenditure being in- 
— in 1956 in searching for new sources 
of oil. 


The total taxation charge is £76,324,120 of 
which £64,036,101 is Overseas Taxation 
arising mainly in the countries of produc- 
tion : Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar. 


After providing for the items mentioned 
above and for Debenture Interest the Con- 
solidated Net Profit is £53,014,561 compared 
with £45,308,243 for 1955. 


Your Directors, after placing £1 million to 
Debenture Stock Reserve, have allocated 
£32,500,000 to General Reserve and have re- 
commended a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 2s. per £1 stock unit free of income 
tax making a total for the year of 3s. per £1 
stock unit free of income tax. Your Directors 
consider, in view of the present difficult and 
continuing unsettled conditions and the need 
to conserve resources to finance capital ex- 
penditure, that no larger dividend should be 
paid at this time. The carry forward on 
Profit and Loss Account of the Company is 
increased by £2,359,624. 


COMPANY AND CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 


The Issued Capital has been increased by 
£338,068 as a result of the issue of Ordinary 
stock in exchange for Ordinary stock, totalling 
1,014,205 units of 5s. each, in Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company Limited. 
This exchange was effected on the basis of 
the market values and the premium at which 
this Company’s stock stood at the time has 
been transferred to Share Premium Account. 
The Company acquired for cash a further 
2 million Ordinary stock units in Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company Limited 
at a price of 47s. 6d. per unit from the Liqui- 
dator of British Controlled Oilfields Limited, 
bringing our total holding in the Trinidad 
Company to 77 per cent of the Ordinary 
stock. 


The Capital Reserve which last year stood 
at £34,766,594 has been increased during 
1956 by £3,695,568 being the sums payable 
to the Company by the other Consortium 
Companies with whom we are associated in 
the operations in Iran. 


The total capital expenditure of the Geoup 
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during 1956, represented in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet partly under the heading of 
direct capital assets and partly under Invest- 
ments and Exploration was approximately 
£86 million (as against £43 million in 1955) 
under .the following main headings: 


1956 
£ 
22,000,000 

12,750,000 

Marketing Interests 29,500,000 
Exploration and 

Production 21,750,000 


86,000,000 


1955 


Refineries......... 
Tankers 


£ 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 


43,000,000 





In addition to the Capital Expenditure 
mentioned above our’ expanding business 
required an increasing amount of working 
capital. 


The amounts retained in the business in 
1956 as shown in _ these Consolidated 
Accounts may be summarised as follows: 


£ 
3,695,568 


25,202,874 
32,500,000 


3,777,291 
£65,175,733 


Increase in Capital Reserve .... 

Depreciation & Amounts written 
off 

Allocation to General Reserve... 

Increase in unappropriated bal- 


In addition the non-consolidated Com- 
panies retained £15,561,000 consisting of 
Depreciation £12,085,000 and profits 
£3,476,000. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the head- 
ing Investments in Subsidiary Companies 
Not Consolidated comprises our holdings in 
subsidiary companies engaged mainly in the 
distribution of petroleum products. These 
subsidiary companies are now included in 
the Group Income Statement referred to 
below and are listed in the Accounts. 


Investments in Allied Companies include 
mainly our refining interests in Belgium and 
Italy, our advances to the refining company 
in Iran and holdings in the Lowland Tanker 
Company Limited, in British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited and in certain distribution 
companies which are not subsidiaries. 

Expenditure on Oil Exploration Interests 
covers Our investments in exploration and 
producing companies including those in 
Canada, Iraq and Qatar and our advances 
to the exploration and producing company 
in Iran. Our one-half interest in Kuwait is 
held by the subsidiary company, BP (Kuwait) 
Limited, which is consolidated in these 
accounts and whose assets are, therefore, 
included under the appropriate headings in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


GROUP INCOME STATEMENT 


It is the intention, as stated at the last 
Annual General Meeting, to publish yearly 
and half-yearly Group Income Statements: 
the first of these is issued with the Accounts 
and shows the summarised trading figures of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited 
and its Subsidiary Companies. The Net 
Income for the year 1956 is £56,194,000, of 
which £52,718,000 is dealt. with in the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account and 
£3,476,000 relates to Subsidiary Companies 
which are not included in the Consolidated 
Accounts. 


The initial half-yearly statement, for the 
first six months of 1957, will show compara- 
tive figures for the corresponding period of 
1956 and it will be appreciated that the 
income in the current half-year will be 
affected by the adverse conditions. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
GENERAL 


To assist in providing for Capital Expendi- 
ture over the mext three years, we have 
made finance arrangements for part of our 
tanker programme which will enable the 
Company to obtain £40 million over the 
years 1957 to 1959. This will be achieved 
by selling tankers, after delivery, to Tanker 
Charter Company Limited, which will obtain 
loans against ship mortgages on the tankers. 
The BP group will obtain the use of the 
tankers for the whole of their life paying a 
hire to Tanker Charter Company Limited 
sufficient to meet the interest on the loans 
and to repay the capital over 23 years. At 
the end of the hire period, BP will acquire 
at par the £1,000 capital of Tanker Charter 
Company, which is at present held jointly 
by Robert Fleming and Company Limited 
and Ship Mortgage Finance Company 
Limited. 


It will be seen from the Notes on the 
Accounts that the estimated amount of con- 
tracts for Capital Expenditure at the end of 
last year was £120 million (of which £88 
million relates to shipping, including, in 
part, the expenditure on tankers to be dealt 
with under the new tanker financing arrange- 
ments). It has to be anticipated that actual 
Capital Expenditure will continue at a high 
rate, and will necessitate the continued reten- 
tion in the business of a very substantial 
proportion of the earnings. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


During 1956 we obtained from Kuwait, 
Irag, Iran and Qatar, our main sources of 
supply, a total of about 49,500,000 tons of 
crude oil, or 4 million tons more than in 
1955. But for the curtailment of Middle 
East production necessitated by the Suez 
crisis in the last two months of the year, 
this increase would have been substantially 
greater. Larger production in Iran, as shown 
in the table at the end of this section, was 
the principal contributor towards the in- 
crease in our crude oil supplies. 


In Kuwait, production continued to be 
drawn from the Burgan group of fields, 
where development drilling was maintained. 
Further drilling operations in north Kuwait 
have proved, as forecast last year, consider- 
able reserves of crude oil, although at a 
greater depth than at Burgan, and develop- 
ment of this area is proceeding. 


In Iran, production of crude oil for 
members of the Consortium continued to 
increase, and exceeded the quantity guar- 
anteed to the Government of Iran despite 
the difficulties arising from the closure of 
the Suez Canal. Our share of the crude 
oil amounted to 9,400,000 tons, an increase 
of nearly 4 million tons over our share in 
1955. Development and exploration drilling 
is being actively carried on and there is a 
strong indication of further reserves being 
— in a continuation of the Agha Jari 

eld. 


In Iraq, the companies in which we have 
an interest continued the development of 
their established fields and exploration for 
further reserves. On November 2nd _ the 
destruction in Syria of the pumping stations 
on the pipelines from Iraq to the Mediter- 
ranean brought the flow of oil from the 
Iraq Petroleum Company’s and Mosul 
Petroleum Company’s fields to a standstill ; 
production from the Basrah Petroleum Com- 
pany’s field, whose export outlet is via the 
Persian Gulf, was not affected. 


In the United Kingdom, the increase of 
crude oil production to 66,000 tons from 
53,500 in 1955 was mainly due to the new 
Egmanton field, which contributed 9,000 
tons to the 1956 total. Our exploration for 
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natural gas on behalf of the Gas Council 
has not yet found commercial production. 


In Scotland, the decrease of 19,000 tons 
in shale oil production reflected the curtail- 
ment of operations which, to our great 
regret, has been necessitated by this indus- 
try’s continued trading losses. 


In Canada, the Triad Oil Company is 
expanding its operations, and has raised 
further finance and increased its technical 
staff. Our financial interest in this com- 
pany will reach 50 per cent, in accordance 
= our agreement of two years ago, during 
958. 


In Trinidad, Trinidad Northern Areas 
Limited continued to increase production 
both from the deviated wells drilled from 
shore, and from the off-shore Soldado field 
discovered last year in the Gulf of Paria. 
During the year. we increased our interests 
in Trinidad, by the acquisition of stock in 
Trinidad Petroleum Development Limited 
described earlier in this statement. 


In Egypt, the properties of our associate 
company, The Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
Limited, were sequestrated by order of the 
Egyptian authorities on November 2, 1956; 
all possible action is being taken to protect 
our interests. 


In Papua, a well is being drilled below 
the accumulation of natural gas at Kuru, but 
has not yet established the presence of an 
underlying oilfield. Two other wells were 
started in Papua under very difficult jungle 
conditions ; one has since proved unproduc- 
tive and been abandoned, the other is drilling 
ahead. Geological and geophysical surveys 
continue. 


In Australia, two further wells were drilled, 
neither of which was successful. 


In the North Island of New Zealand, initial 
geological and geophysical surveys made good 
progress. 


In East Africa, a deep well on Zanzibar 
Island was carried to 14,281 feet ; but did not 
find either oil or gas. A deep test on the 
mainland is under consideration. 


In Nigeria, where encouraging develop- 
ments were reported last year, test drilling has 
located an oilfield at Oloibiri which may 
reasonably be expected to yield commercial 
production, and arrangements are in hand for 
testing its capacity. 


In the Mediterranean area our preliminary 
examination of the island of Malta was con- 
cluded. In Sicily, preparations are being 
made for further test drilling. In Libya, geo- 
logical and geophysical examination is in 
progress. 


At-the southern end of the Red Sea, we 
have completed a survey of the Kamaran 
Islands, near Aden, and are examining an 
area in British Somaliland, where we have 
been granted exploration rights. 


Under arrangements concluded with our 
French marketing associate and other French 
interests, we are participating in drilling 
operations in France. ‘These arrangements 
having been extendéd to include exploration 
in French West Africa ; geophysical work is 
in progress in that area and in the adjoining 
British Colony of Gambia, where we have 
also obtained prospecting rights. 

The extensive preparations necessary for 
our first off-shore well in the Persian Gulf 
Area of Abu Dhabi were continued, and 
drilling is expected to begin early next year. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
INTERESTS 


The following table shows the BP group's 
percentage shareholding in companies pro- 
ducing crude oil in various parts of the world 
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and the total production by each company in are being installed at Antwerp and Dunkirk, 


1956 compared with 1955. 
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and hydrofiners at Antwerp and Hamburg. 





BP Bhs Oil 
Group rude Production 
Shareholding 1956 1955 
Per cent. Tons Tons 
Kuwait : 
Kuwait Oil Company, Ltd. ..........eeeeees 50 54,117,000 53,894,000 
Iran : 
Iraanse Aardolie Exploratie en Productie 
Maatschappij N.V. (through Iranian Oil 
NG Ey nhibnnineqscancsaensne 40 25,934,000 15,772,000 
Iraq: 
Iraq Petroleum Company, Ltd..............+ 23} 21,086,000 24,202,000 
Basrah Petroleum Company, Ltd. ........... 234 8,439,000 7,232,000 
Mosul Petroleum Company, Ltd. ..... weteues 23} 1,078,000 1,282,000 
Qatar : . 
Qatar Petroleum Company, Ltd. ........... ‘ 23} 5,784,000 5,362,000 
Trinidad : 
Trinidad Petroleum Development Company, 
Ltd. (as from November, 1956)............ 77 600,000 500,000 
Trinidad Northern Areas, Ltd. .........-.+++ 334 76,000 58,500 
Egypt : 
The Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd. .......... 31 1,180,000 1,472,000 
(10 months only) 
United Kingdom : 
BP Exploration Company, Ltd. ...........++ 100 66,000 54,000 
Scottish Oils, Ltd. (shale oil) .........ccccees 100 77,600 96,600 
Canada : 
Triad - GR Company, BAG: o.oo ccccccccssceeces 42 77,000 73,000 





REFINING 


In 1956 our total refinery throughput was 
32,500,000 tons, 3 million tons more than in 
1955. But for the dislocation of crude oil 
supplies caused by the Suez crisis our 1956 


throughput would have been about 2 million 
tons larger. ‘ 


In addition to the major expansion schemes 
at Kent and Kuwait refineries described last 
year, which are making excellent progress, 
construction has begun of a new distillation 
unit at Lavera refinery in the south of France 
to raise its throughput capacity from 
2,200,000 to nearly 4 million tons per annum. 
All these extensions should be completed 
towards the end of 1957 or early in 1958. 


To provide port and terminal facilities for 
the largest tankers now contemplated, we are 
developing a new scheme at Angle Bay in 
Milford Haven and improving the éxisting 
installation at Finnart on Loch Long, to 
service Llandarcy and Grangemouth re- 
fineries respectively. Other refinery terminals 


are also under consideration for improve- 
ment. 


In the United Kingdom, crude oil 
processed at our Kent, Llandarcy and 
Grangemouth refineries increased by 400,000 
tons to 8,900,000 tons. At both Kent and 
Llandarcy, lubricating oil production was 
substantially increased, totalling just over 
200.000 tons, as compared with 166,000 tons 
in 1955. At Kent, construction work is well 
advanced on the new distillation unit to raise 
the refining capacity from 4,600,000 tons to 
over 7 million tons, and also on the units 
for the manufacture of aviation gasoline. 
Other plants under erection include a second 
catalytic reformer for the production of addi- 
tonal high grade motor spirit and a hydro- 
finer to produce higher quality gas oil. Work 
is also in hand on major extensions to jetties 
and tankage required to deal with the higher 
tate of crude oil input. 


In the Republic of Ireland, we are to 
Participate with other oil companies in the 
construction of a refinery at Cork. 


At the six BP group refineries on the 
continent of Europe throughput totalled 
9,500,000 tons, 500,000 tons more than in 
1955. Lubricating oil output in France and 
Germany was about 140,000 tons, an increase 
of 20,000 tons. In addition to the new 
distillation unit under erection at Lavera, 
Modifications are being made to the existing 
crude oil units at Antwerp and Hamburg to 
increase their capacities. Catalytic reformers 





Plant to increase the output and improve the 
uality of bitumen was completed at 
kirk. 

A new refinery, of an initial capacity of 
4 million tons per annum, is to be built for 
our German subsidiary company in the Ruhr 
by 1960. 

At the Aden Refinery, throughput in- 
creased to 4,615,000 tons from 4,271,000 tons 
in 1955. Additions to the refinery completed 
during the year included facilities for the 
production of liquid petroleum gas and for 
loading to sea-going ships of packed oils and 
bottled gas. 


At Kuwait, throughput was maintained at 
the maximum capacity of 1,500,000 tons. 
The scheme to expand distillation capacity 
to 8,500,000 tons per annum is due for 
completion early in 1958. 


In Australia, 1956 was the first full year 
of refinery operations at Kwinana, through- 
put being 2,304,000 tons, compared with 
1,690,000 tons in 1955. Additions completed 
during the year included a bottling plant for 
liquid petroleum gas, an extension to the 
bitumen plant and additional tankage. 


In Iran we had 4 million tons of crude 
oil processed at Abadan refinery, a substan- 
tial increase over the 1955 figure of 2,600,000 
tons. 


In Canada, as announced in February this 
year, we are to build a refinery of some 
1 million tons per annum initial capacity at 
Montreal. 

In Turkey, as announced in March, we 
are to participate with other oil companies 
in the construction of a refinery of about 
3 million tons per annum capacity which is 
scheduled to come into operation in 1960. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


The manufacture of chemicals from petro- 
leum feedstocks continues to expand rapidly 
in the plants of our three associated com- 
panies at Grangemouth. 


During the year the cracking capacity for 
olefine production at the plant of British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited (in which 
we have a half interest) has been doubled, 
ethylene manufacture now being at the rate 
of 60,000 tons per annum. The greater part 
of this ethylene is used for the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, the plants for which 
have also been substantially increased. The 
new butadiene plant has been successfully 
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commissioned and the liquefied product 
shipped to producers of synthetic rubbers and 
other polymers. Another plant in this stage 
of the British Hydrocarbon Chemicals expan- 
sion is a large catalytic polymerisation unit, 
recently commissioned for the manufacture 
of propylene tetramer, one of the main feed- 
stocks for detergent alkylate ‘manufacture. 


Forth Chemicals Limited (in which British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited has a two- 
thirds interes) completed and commissioned 
its extensions, which have trebled the 
capacity for styrene monomer manufacture. 


Grange Chemicals Limited (in which 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited has 
a two-thirds interest), whose detergent alky- 
late plant started operation in 1955, has been 
producing a very high quality product at well 
above designed output capacity. ‘ 

The existing plants of these three com- 
panies are expected to produce over 150,000 
tons of chemical intermediates during 1957, 
in addition to high grade motor spirit and 
other hydrocarbon by-products. Plans are 
in hand for further extensions to produce 
polyethylene and further intermediates for 
the organic chemical industry. 


Our French company, Société Francaise 
des Pétroles BP has increased its holding in 
Naphtachimie, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of petroleum chemicals at 
Lavera. The operations of Naphtachimie 
have been extended during the year and ole- 
fine production capacity is being substantially 
increased. A polyethylene plant is now in 
the initial stages of construction. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


BP Tanker Company’s fleet (the name was 
changed from British Tanker Company in 
1956) is now 143 ships totalling 2,016,000 
deadweight tons, comparing with 144 ships 
of 2,018,000 tons at this time last year. The 
Company also has about 3 million tons of 
tanker shipping on charter, an increase of 
some 500,000 tons. 


Of the 41 ships referred to last year as 
under construction or on order one, recently 
completed, has been purchased by Tanker 
Charter Company Limited and chartered to 
us in accordance with the arrangements 
already described. 


The remaining 40 ships of that building 
programme are all due for completion during 
the next three years. In addition, BP Tanker 
Company has placed orders for a further 
number of new tankers, including several of 
65,000 deadweight tons, and particulars of 
these orders will be published at an early 
date. 

Our French associated company, Société 
Maritime des Pétroles BP, has now 10 ships 
totalling 210,000 deadweight tons. They 
have on order one ship of 33,000 tons for 
commissioning next year, and two of 47,000 
tons each and one of 67,500 tons for delivery 
between 1960 and 1963. 


The Lowland Tanker Company, in which 
we have a 50 per cent interest, has on order 
five ships of about 19,000 tons each for com- 
pletion in 1960/61, when they will join that 
Company’s existing fleet of 10 ships of 16,000 
tons each in our service. These five new 
ships are being financed entirely by loans, 
with mortgage of the vessels to the lender. 


Tanker freights reached record high levels 
during the latter part of 1956 mainly on 
account of the Suez situation. The cost of 
engaging tankers for forward delivery on 
period charter also increased considerably, 


reflecting higher building and operating costs, 
as well as the world shortage of tanker ton- 
nage before and during the crisis. 


The general shortage of officers, particu- 
larly of certificated engineers, accentuates the 
manning problems presented by our expand- 
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ing fleet. Among the steps which the Com- 
pany is taking to alleviate the situation is the 
extension of its apprenticeship schemes for 
the training of deck and engineer officers. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


The BP group’s sales of crude oil and re- 
fined products in 1956 rose to the new record 
total of 53 million tons. The increase over 
the preceding year was 11 per cent or 5 
million tons—-almost equally divided between 
crude oil and refined products—and thus was 
less, by 1 million tons, than the 6 million 
ton increase attained in 1955. This is attri- 
butable to the effects of the Suez crisis ; prior 
to this, we were expecting to achieve in 1956 
an expansion of 8 million tons, or 17 per cent. 


The cessation of shipping movements 
through the Suez Canal, and of the delivery 
of oil through the Iraq Petroleum Company’s 
pipeline system to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
affected operations severely during the last 
two months of the year. The enforced re- 
routing of tankers involved a sharp reduction 
in the rate at which we could ship supplies 
to Europe, and also in the liftings of crude 
oil by our buyers. The reduced arrivals of 
crude oil for our European refineries neces- 
sarily involved a cut in their throughput rates, 
with a consequent contraction in the avail- 
ability of refined products, and whilst con- 
sumption in the markets was affected by 
various measures of restriction adopted by 
Governments, there was a considerable drain 
on stocks. 


During the first ten months of the year, 
we were able to supply from our own 
resources an increased proportion of our 
trade, and so to reduce the volume of our 
oil purchases. But during the last two months 
of the year, it became imperative to purchase 
what supplies we could from the West, so 
as to obtain the benefit of the shorter haul. 


There was no general change in the level 
of crude oil prices during 1956. 


Until the closing weeks of the year, the 
level of refined products prices in the world 
market reflected, apart from the usual 
seasonal variations, a marked degree of 
stability. With the abnormal strains brought 
about by the sudden and severe dislocation 
of normal supply channels following the 
closure of the Suez Canal, there was a sharp 
upward reaction in the level of prices at 
which supplies had to be procured. This was 
accompanied by a general rise in tanker 
freight rates, as the very limited available 
reserve tonnage was rapidly absorbed, and we 
had to face the incidence of much longer 
hauls in arranging supplies to many of our 
markets. In such circumstances, an advance 
in prices was unavoidable as the year ended. 


In the United Kingdom consumption of 
petroleum products increased by 8} per cent 
in 1956, as compared with almost 10 per 
cent in 1955; fuel oil consumption again 
showed a high rate of increase—approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. In the summer, a new 
and advanced motor spirit, BP Super Plus, 
specially prepared to meet the needs of the 
highest compression engines, was launched 
and had a good reception. As announced 
towards the end of the year, arrangements 
were made for our associated marketing Com- 
pany, Shell-Mex and BP Limited, to acquire 
the motor fuel and motor lubricants distri- 
buting trade of the National Benzole Com- 
pany Limited. We have been concerned for 
nearly 30 years in the supply of petroleum 
spirit to the National Benzole Company, and 
this latest development, which became -effec- 
tive at the beginning of 1957, consolidates 
the position. 

In Europe, mounting industrial production 
brought about a further substantial increase 
in the consumption of petroleum in 1956, 
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amounting to some 18 per cent, and we have 
maintained our position in the market. 


We are partners in a project to build a 
crude oil pipeline from Wilhelmshaven to the 
Ruhr to supply the refining industry which 
we and others are developing there to meet 
the rapidly growing demand in Western 
Germany. We are also participating with 
other oil companies in a company formed to 
investigate the economic advantages and 
general feasibility of a Trans-European crude 
oil pipeline system from a west Mediterranean 
port to refineries in North West Europe. 


Early in November of last year, our 
marketing and other interests in Egypt were 
sequestrated by the Government, and activi- 
ties in this market have, for the time being, 
ceased. 


Further progress was made in the North 
and West African territories. 


In markets bordering on the Indian Ocean, 
results have been satisfactory despite the 
intensification of competition, particularly in 
southern Africa, from newcomers to the 
market. 


Our marketing company in Australia, The 
Commonwealth Oil Refineries, Limited, has 
recorded its most successful year to date. 


In New Zealand, BP (New Zealand) 
Limited, celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
December 19, 1956, and continues to make 
encouraging progress. 


In Canada, we have formed a new sub- 
sidiary, BP (Canada) Limited, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, to engage in the 
marketing of products under the BP house- 
mark, commencing in the Province of 
Quebec in the summer of this year. This 
marketing effort will, in due course, be sup- 
ported by the new refinery at Montreal 


already referred to in the Refining section. 


BUNKERING SERVICE 


The BP International Oil Bunkering Ser- 
vice continues to enjoy the support of ship- 
owners of all maritime nations. The closure 
of the Suez Canal, and the consequent diver- 
sion of shipping, severely reduced the offtake 
from Aden which is normally our most 
important bunkering installation and caused 
very much heavier demands on bunkering 
facilities both at South African ports and 
at ports in the Atlantic Islands. At the same 
time, efforts were successfully made to divert 
offtake from United Kingdom and European 
ports to other ports which were less difficult 
to supply, and I should like to express par- 
ticular appreciation of the willing co-opera- 
tion of all our customers in the efforts made 
to mitigate the effects of the crisis on the 
European supply position. 


Our sales to civil and military aircraft 
operators have continued to expand, and the 
BP Aviation Service has extended its inter- 
national network in order to cope with the 
rapid development of the world aircraft 
operating industry. Particular emphasis con- 
tinues to be placed on the perfecting of 
modern fuelling techniques, and on keeping 
in step with the new trends of aircraft manu- 
facture and usage, from helicopter to the new 
turbo-jet passenger aircraft. 


During the year, sales of our branded 
lubricants increased most satisfactorily, show- 
ing an average improvement of 35 per cent 
over the previous year. ~ The BP Energol 
brand name continues to flourish and, despite 
increased competition, our “ Visco-Static ” 
motor oil has maintained its position as the 
foremost multigrade oil in the United King- 
dom, on the Continent, and in Australasia. 
We have made some further progress in de- 
veloping our marine lubricants business. 


In bitumen we have a profitable, but still 
somewhat limited, trade and increased sup- 
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plies from Abadan have enabled us to 
expand our activities. 


We have taken increasing advantage of the 
opportunities for rigorous product testing 
provided in the motor racing field, and a 
number of Grand Prix events in 1956 were 
won by cars using BP products. 


We have arranged the supply of all petro- 
leum products for the British Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, and our companies in 
Australia and New Zealand have supplied the 
petroleum product requirements of the 
Australian Antarctic Expedition and the New 
Zealand contingent of the Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition. 


RESEARCH 


Research and development facilities have 
been further expanded. At Sunbury Research 
Station the current building programme in- 
cludes a large analytical and physical research 
building. In addition, a production and ex- 
ploration research laboratory, providing com- 
prehensive facilities for geo-physical, petro- 
leum engineering, and geological research, is 
being built to replace Kirklington Hall and 
will be ready for occupation by the end of 
this year. 


As in previous years we have continued to 
study and improve our manufacturing 
methods particularly with regard to the pro- 
duction of motor gasolines and lubricants. 


A new method, originated at Sunbury, of 
controlling corrosion in oil-fired equipment 
using high sulphur content fuels aroused con- 
siderable interest when demonstrated at the 
Fuel Efficiency Exhibition in London last 
October. Numerous enquiries have been re- 
ceived from industrial users of fuel oil wish- 
ing to apply this process, 


We are participating in investigations at 
the Atomic Energy Research Centre at Har- 
well into the use of radio-active substances 
in various phases of oil industry operations. 
For the detection of oil-water interfaces, for 
instance, a prototype neutron gamma-ray 
borehole instrument is under construction. 
We are also co-operating through the ship- 
ping industry in the study of the application 
of nuclear power to marine propulsion. 


Geophysical research has included study 
of seismic wave propagation aiming at 
improved recording and interpretation of 
seismic field records. New methods and 
techniques such as magnetic tape record- 
ing, are being investigated and adapted to 
our particular needs. In petroleum engineer- 
ing and reservoir study, we are keeping 
abreast of the latest developments including 
techniques for secondary recovery and 
repressuring. 

An electronic computer is to be installed 
in our London offices, where this versatile 
machine will be used for the complex cal- 
culations necessary in many phases of our 
business. 


PERSONNEL 


In addition to the increased volume of 
work caused by the continued expansion of 
operations in 1956, the BP group’s staff had 
to deal with many extra problems caused by 
the Suez crisis in the latter part of the year. 
For the good results achieved in such cir- 
cumstances, special credit is due to personnel 
at all levels. 


Although the general shortage of sufficient 
technical and scientific recruits to match our 
growing needs persists, substantial benefit 
is now being derived from our established 
training schemes at home and overseas. The 
inauguration of the new BP University 
Apprenticeships, under which some 50 young 
men were enrolled at British Universities in 
1956, will further improve our position. 
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We spare no effort to ensure that em- 
ployees, wherever they work, not only enjoy 
a good standard of life but also have every 
incentive and opportunity for training and 
advancement in technical and administrative 
responsibility. Marked success is being 
achieved in under-developed territories in 
training adults with no previous industrial 
experience and young commercial and trade 
apprentices. 


Our constant aim is to promote mutual 
understanding and respect between our man- 
agements and the representatives of the trade 
unions with which we have agreements. It 
is agreeable to report that our operations 
have been practically free from industrial 
unrest. 


It is again a very real pleasure to record 
the Board’s appreciation of the excellent and 
devoted services of the group’s personnel 
at home, afloat and overseas. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 
£113 MILLION 


The Annual General Meeting will be held 
in London on May 31, 1957. The following 
is a summary of the statement by the Chair- 
man, Sir Brian Mountain, Bt: 


The total resources of the Company now 
exceed £113 million. 


In the Life Department, expansion has 
continued with record figures for the 


eleventh year in succession. The Investment 
position continues to be satisfactory. 

In the Fire Account, in spite of less 
favourable experience in the. United States 
and Canada, a profit of £352,088 resulted. 

The Accident Account proved profitable, 
but the Home Motor business showed a loss 
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on the year’s operations and the general 
trend of this business indicates that a rise 
in Motor rates is inevitable. Overseas Motor 
business produced reasonable results. 


In the Marine Account the year 1953 has 
been closed satisfactorily, but in view of the 
uncertainties surrounding the Underwriting 
years 1955 and 1956, no transfer has been 


-made to Profit and Loss Account, but the 


Fund has been further strengthened. 


The year witnessed a further expansion 
in the Overseas Account. The widespread 
extent of the Company’s interests throughout 
the world enabled reasonably satisfactory 
results to be achieved. 


Income from Investments at £826,921 
showed a satisfactory increase. The amount 
carried forward is £1,503,372. The con- 


solidated Balance Sheet totalled over £124} 


million. Aggregate premium income over 
£28 million. 








ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 


(Founded in 1890) 




































































BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 STATEMENT OF INCOME, 1956 
, f f f 
Investments in Group Companies ...... 7,971,915,994 Income :— 
7” i From Group Companies :— 
Current Assets :— “fh t 
Receivables from Group Companies — hl car ceccesececece pete ee eeeee 262,596,424 
RIOD ccnedsnccetaekeckeeseed 181,944,600 Supplementary Amounts. .......... 47,401,708 
Supplementary Amounts........... 32,107,765 Net Profit (loss) on Short-term Invest- 
Other Receivables .................. 14,367,117 ) — pas sipped beget BF ht Ne Poteet 14,357 
Short-term Investments ............. 119,135,803 Other Income, principally Interest on 
ea 46,614,317 Short-term Investments ........... 2,382,673 
Total Current Assets...... 394,169,002 312,395,159 
Expenses :— 
Current Liabilities :-— Administrative and Other Expenses. .. 3,485,134 
Proposed Dividends 2.0.0.2 .060ssc0s 304,151,400 Share im Profit at the disposal of the 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities 5,097,492 Board of Directors and of the Man- 
Unclaimed Dividends...............- 510 aging Directors*® .............-0006 3,601,933 
Amounts held for Shareholders in respect sneemenmeneieent 7,087,067 
CO TPG MMs. 55 ccauvcceinececucs . 4,836,422 , ees 
<iisiaaiaaain Net Income for the Year. ........eccee 305,308,092 
Total Current Liabilities... 319,051,824 
a *. p < istril ic » ° is < OV 5 
a ee If the proposed distribution of profit is approved 
EIGMENOR onc cdt wentaus eakeeens oes en 75,117,178 
8,047,033,172 
_—_————— STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS, 1956 
Capital :— f f 
CMY SNES ob ck cscics cbs ccenece 2,998,500,000 eg 
pa “here "aRO 124. Balance at beginning of Year.......... ; 131,242,502 
Of which Unissued .......+.+.++++: 1,782,134,400 Net Income for the Year.............. 305,308,092 
1.216,365.600 Unclaimed Dividends Forfeited......... 22,867 
C ativ 2 eee ; cal meg ae 
umulative Preference Shares 1,500,000 1.217.865,600 Available for Distribution ............. 436,573,461 
Capital Reserves :— Deduct : 
Ul - PUNO nxn co knedeucdwandans 22,428,490 — 
SVOUOD h.'sx 5 ov Ge antcewweeeees 6,674,317,021 Proposed Dividends :— 
————_ 6, 696,745,511 PORE BIE a sé dv accicescscas 60,000 
Retained Earnings (after deducting pro- ; COINS GR oecicdcdnecacagags 304,091,400 
PORE GRONINGEN 6 56s: 6tsek sd ccesncecee 132,422,061 eee 304,151,400 
8,047,033,172 Balances at esl Ob WOOP. occ csccccccsce 132,422,061 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


237th ANNUAL REPORT 


FURTHER MATERIAL INCREASE IN TOTAL BUSINESS 


The Annual General Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will be held at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, EC3, on May 29, 1957. 


The following is the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Kindersley, CBE, MC, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


There have been no alterations in the 
Court of Directors since the Annual Court 
a year ago ; nor have there been any changes 
amongst our higher executive officers. 


1956 IN RETROSPECT 


While the year was relatively free from 
natural disasters which have in recent times 
afflicted so many of our policyholders, the 
Middle East situation and a wide range of 
other political, social and economic events 
exerted their influence on our activities of 
insurance and investment. In the final out- 
come 1956 must be accounted a lean year 
for the British Insurance market. 


In all the circumstances, the results of 
our group of companies as shown by the 
annual accounts must be considered as not 
unsatisfactory even though, except as regards 
expansion, they do not compare favourably 
with those of the last few years. You will 
appreciate that insurance experience can run 
in cycles so that, in order to enable you to 
judge the results of our underwriting prac- 
tices over a longer period than the twelve 
months under review, I have given a brief 
five-year comparative précis of results when 
referring to the separate departments. 


In pursuance of our policy of expansion 
we achieved a further material increase in the 
total of business written, so that the aggre- 
gate of premiums in the fire, accident and 
marine accounts since 1950 reads as follows: 


{ 
19,131,829 
22,019,017 
24,917,487 
25,613,912 
26,016,542 
27,176,614 
30,664,073 


The notable progress in the year under 
review has, however, had a_ considerable 
effect upon the fire and accident revenue 
accounts where increased premiums of over 
£31 million have required additions to 
departmental reserves of more than £15 
million. We have of course a substantial 
equity in these increases in reserves 
and we look upon the planned expansion of 
our business as of the utmost importance. 


Before turning in detail to the subsidiary 
but vital activity of investment I must 
mention quite briefly one current major 
development in the world of insurance—the 
great potential demand for indemnity in 
respect of the risks arising from the peaceful 
application of atomic energy. 


During 1956 much time and thought has 
been devoted by us in common with other 
British insurers to the problems which will 
confront us in affording this form of protec- 
tion. Although the nature and extent of 
the risks, both at home and overseas, against 
which indemnity may be required could 
easily be over-estimated, the conventional 
methods of insurance and reinsurance cannot 


easily be applied, and the problems of market 
capacity, cover and rating for nuclear energy 
risks have been and still are the subject of 
continuous study. 


INVESTMENTS 


In essence the Corporation contracts to 
pay stated sums of money as indemnity 
upon the happening of those events which 
are the subject of its fire, accident and marine 
insurance policies. Equally so are money 
payments the subject of our life assurance 
policies and annuity contracts. For these 
reasons, and in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding the policy- 
holders’ money, your Directors have always 
felt it necessary to carry a substantial pro- 
portion of the investment portfolio in high 
grade fixed interest securities. Moreover, it 
is necessary in a certain degree to match the 
investments with the currencies in which 
liabilities will arise, so that amongst our 
assets are to be found substantial holdings 
of the bonds of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, United States and 
other territories where we operate. 


So that you may be able to understand 





LIFE 


Year Premiums 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


- 
2,214,801 
2,543,102 
2,483,357 
2,730,200 
2,917,615 


Previous 
Triennium 

Current 
Triennium 








the measure of the depreciation with which 
we have had to contend in recent years, 
but especially since the end of 1954, I have 
set out the market prices at the last three 
annual valuations of medium dated bonds 
which are probably typical of those held 
widely by insurance companies, including 
members of our group. 
British Canadian 
Govt. Govt. Govt. 
3% 3% 23% 
1960/70 1975/78 1967/72 

o/ o/ o/ 

Oo 


107} 98} 
103% 943 
96 87H 


However, you may remember that in my 
statement a year ago I revealed that through- 
out 1955 and in the early months of 1956 we 
had adopted investment policies designed 


USA 


3lst 
December 





LORD KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


Additionally I can assure you that the 
investments of our life and annuity funds 
even at the low market quotations at the end 
of 1956 were in the aggregate substantially 
more valuable than the figures recorded in 
the balance sheet. Similar remarks can also 
be applied, again in the aggregate, to the 
many separate funds which we _ combine 
under the omnibus title of the General 
Fund. 


As 1956 wore on many of the very factors 
which had exercised such a harmful influence 
upon our primary business of insurance were 
able to be turned to our advantage in the 
investment field because at the appropriate 
moment we were holding large cash balances 
and substantial amounts of treasury bills and 
other short-term securities. 


The opportunities we took of acquiring, at 
home and overseas, during the latter half of 
1956 and the first quarter of 1957 both high 
yielding long term fixed interest bearing 
securities and relatively cheaply priced indus- 
trial equities are likely to have a significant 
effect upon the future income earning capa- 
city of our funds. The early fruits of this 
policy can already be observed in the higher 
interest income earned during the year. 


FUND 


Gross Interest 
income 


£ 
1,040,249 
1,143,310 
1,224,600 


Gross Yield Fund at 


year end 


£ 
22,421,999 
23,346,680 
24,232,051 
1,321,753 25,550,794 
1,428,914 26,869,624 


In the life account, the volume of premium 
income and interest income continued to 
show a steady improvement as compared with 
earlier years. 

The interest income derived from invest- 
ments is a considerable factor in the profit 
earning capacity of this fund and the gross 
rate of £5 11s. 4d. per cent in the year under 
review is the highest level achieved since 
1932. This improving yield coupled with the 
strong investment reserve position of the 
fund provides great security for our life 
policyholders generally and may also be re- 
garded as a happy augury for those with par- 
ticipating contracts when the bonus investi- 
gation is made at the end of this year. 

The nett new sums assured written during 
the year totalled £9,536,520 which is within 
a few thousand pounds of the _ record 
achieved in 1955, and the total annual 
premiums increased by some £187,000. 


ANNUITY FUND 


Consideration Gross Interest 


Year money 
£ 
185,668 
260,620 
227,297 
264,561 
291,682 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Previous 
Triennium 

Current 
Triennium 
specifically to afford protection to the capital 
value of our portfolio of investments, and one 
immediate outcome of this action was of 
course an inevitable and quite material 


restraint upon the volume of our investment 
income. 


Gross Yield 
per cent 
, ‘a 


Fund at 
income year end 
f 
2,140,341 
2,286,716 
2,281,193 
2,423,011 
2,611,599 


£ ; 
111,238 5 
124,312 14 0 
135,978 ci ae | 
141,047 0 
151,227 6 2 5 

The foregoing figures suggest that satis- 
factory progress is also being achieved with 
this fund but the full measure of our success 
will not of course be revealed until the results 
of the triennial valuation are made known at 
the end of 1957, 
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The fund has now been divided into two 
parts, the General Annuity account, contain- 
ing the major part of the existing business, 
and the Pension Annuity account which con- 
iains certain pension schemes for employees 
and the new contracts now being written for 
professional men, controlling directors and 
others broadly classified as the “self- 
employed.” This latter account enjoys free- 
dom of taxation of investment income under 
the provisions of last year’s Finance Act. 


In designing the form of our contract for 
the “ self-employed” we have been guided 
by three principles. First, we believe that the 
most satisfactory results for the purchaser 
will be secured by a participating contract. 
Then we feel we must keep clearly before us 
the main object to be achieved, namely the 
provision of the maximum personal pension 
obtainable from the limited amount of annual 
premium permitted by statute, without dis- 
sipating any part of it on subsidiary benefits. 
Lastly we consider it desirable that the 
amount of premium should be capable of 
variation from one year to another. Our 
Participating Pensions Contract is the result. 


It is a statutory requirement that this type 
of contract should be incapable of being 
surrendered or used as security and for this 
reason some people prefer an endowment 
assurance policy with the option of using the 
proceeds at maturity for the purchase of an 
annuity. Such an annuity benefits from 
another provision of the 1956 Finance Act 
relieving the capital part of each payment 
from liability to tax. 





FIRE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 


Surplus 
transferred to 
Nett Profit & Loss - 
Year Premiums Account Ratio 
£ £ % 
1952. 9,300,241 895,819 9-6 
1953. 9,541,464 1,142,952 12-0 
1954. 9,763,652 00,944 7:2 
1955. 9,597,570 998,408 10-4 
1956 . 10,831,189 305,924 2:8 


For the first time the group premium 
income in the fire department has exceeded 
£10 million and the increase of over 
£1,233,000, derived largely from abroad, was 
certainly not achieved through lack of com- 
petition, which remained as keen as ever. 
Substantial rating concessions were made in 
various directions and the account produced 
the highest loss ratio and the lowest surplus 
for many years. Nonetheless, the surplus 
realised was still quite substantial and in all 
the circumstances very creditable. 


Overseas we escaped any major catastrophe 
but in some of the territories in which we 
operate—notably the United States—the fire 
wastage was much above normal and gives 
cause for disquiet. 


At home, the nation was put to a high and 
unnecessary expense through the failure of 
domestic plumbing to withstand the sudden 
spell of cold weather which occurred early in 
February, 1956. The total of the claim pay- 
ments made under Householders’ Compre- 
hensive policies as a result of frost during 
this brief period exceeded the cost of the fire 
claims under the same policies for the whole 
year. 

On the industrial side there were several 
very serious fires, and one matter which is 
Causing us great concern is the rapidity with 
which they have spread. I have previously 
drawn attention to the increasing tendency 
for modern methods of mass production and 
automation to increase the concentration of 
Production and storage in one large block of 
communicating buildings, and thus expose 
enormous wealth to destruction by confla- 
grations involving a fire loading which taxes 
the resources of the Fire Service. 


- 
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I sincerely hope that those responsible for 
industrial planning will give added considera- 
tion to the desirability of further sub-dividing 
premises by adequate fire breaks; and in 
particular to segregating valuable stores, in 
which fires are less likely to originate, from 
manufacturing processes where such out- 
breaks must be anticipated. 
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provision for outstanding liabilities, £57,468 
has had to be transferred from the Profit and 
Loss Account. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 
The highly specialised services which this 





department provides continue to be in 
MARINE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 
Surplus 

Nett transferred Fund at 31st Ratio 

Year Premiums to Profit & Loss December to Nett 
Account Premiums 

£ £ £ % 

Dt Rei tadenawels aww as 2,242,256 202,112 3,828,651 170-7 

ME ‘Asawtaseasenanmuane 1,883,979 208,525 3,753,396 199-2 

oer ree 1,766,950 289,548 3,771,715 213°5 

| Ne ee oe 1,829,182 275,091 , 775,030 206 -4 

BE. cekawutaidanakoanien 1,836,829 233,375 3,761,856 204 -8 


The results of the 1954 Underwriting 
Account proved satisfactory and permitted a 
transfer of £233,375. This was largely 
through freedom from major casualties in that 
year, but 1955 and 1956 were not so fortu- 
nate in this respect. 


This last year was of course notable for 
the sinking of the Italian liner Andrea Doria, 
which imposed very heavy claims upon the 
London market, where the greater propor- 
tion of the value was insured. In recent 
months, there have been many other casual- 
ties which, although individually not com- 
parable with the loss of a liner, have in total 
reached a formidable figure. With the con- 
tinued increase in the cost of ship repairs, 
which has now spread to all ports of the 
world, I am afraid the outlook for the 1956 
account is uncertain, but it is evident that 
its profit is unlikely to reach the levels we 
have experienced in recent years. 


The cargo market is still very competitive, 
and we have reached a stage when little more 
than the war risks premium is left in hand to 
Underwriters after the close of an under- 
writing year. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT UNDERWRITING 


ACCOUNT 
Surplus 
transferred to 
Nett Profit & Loss 
Premiums Account Ratio 
Year f i % 
1952. 13,374,990 558,847 4-2 
1953. 14,188,469 942,925 6-7 
1954. 14,485,940 867,910 6-0 
1955. 15,749,862 611,786 3:9 
1956 . 17,996,055 —57,468 —0O-3 


It will be recalled that last year I drew 
attention to two particular features of this 
account: 


Increasing appreciation by the public of 
the extent to which insurance serves their 
interests in the social, scientific and industrial 
development of the day, and the wastage of 
human and material assets arising from 
motor accidents. 


Those same features have been even more 
prominent in the year under review. Whilst 
the even greater use made by the public of 
the services we offer is reflected in the addi- 
tion of almost 2} million pounds to our 
aggregate income. I am sorry to say that 
substantial losses have been incurred in the 
transaction of our world-wide motor account, 
due to continued worsening experience in 
many parts of the world but particularly in 
the United States of America. It is clear that 


rate revisions are overdue in many territories 
in which we operate. 


The cumulative effect of the transfer to 
reserve of the customary 40 per cent of the 
increase in premium income and adverse 
motor experience is that, after making full 








demand both by industry and _ individual 
members of the public. At the end of the 
year the aggregate amount of the trust funds 
administered by the Corporation, and of 
debenture and loan stocks for which it acts 
as trustee, exceeded £255 million. 


The Corporation derives many benefits 
from the activities of this department which 
cannot be measured solely by the profits 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account, 
which for 1956 amounted to £44,484. This 
was a record figure but it included some 
special fees obtained, after many years of 
negotiation, on reaching settlement terms for 
certain Foreign Bond Issues. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


On the revenue side of these accounts the 
principal items are £1,541,917 income from 
investments, £526,315 aggregate nett transfers 
from departmental revenue accounts, and ~ 
£101,210 being the Proprietors’ share of the 
life department’s valuation surplus. There 
is also a refund of UK taxation in respect of 
an earlier year amounting to £17,974. 


Turning now to the expenditure side you 
will observe that as usual much the largest 
figure is the £1,241,271 absorbed by taxa- 
tion of various kinds. After allowing for the 
usual charges including the material item of 
£235,670 transferred to pension funds, a 
profit of £536,731 emerges. To this is added 
the carry forward from 1955 giving a total 
of £4,157,956. 


After transferring a further sum of 
£280,267 to strengthen the pension funds, 
paying the interim dividend and providing 
for the final dividend as proposed, £3,270,416 
remains to be carried to the balance sheet. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
AND DIVIDEND 


The principal bench marks in a year in 
which much progress and other material 
successes were achieved, despite the generally 
unfavourable political and economic climate 
are quite apparent; substantially increased 
premium income, the buoyancy of our 
interest earnings and the high qualities dis- 
played by our invested funds. 


The Court of Directors now consider that 
the capital ought to be increased so as to 
relate it more nearly to the immense size of 
our trading to-day and to bring it more into 
line with the true capital which we are em- 
ploying in our business. Accordingly, having 
obtained the consent of HM Treasury but 
subject of course to the passing of the appro- 
priate special resolutions, it is intended to 
capitalise £2,850,000 being part of the sum 
standing to the credit of the share premium 
account, and thereby allot 2,850,000 shares 
credited as fully paid to Proprietors in the 
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proportion of one such share for each £1 
stock held. 


You will already have learned that it is the 
recommendation of the Court of Directors 
that the final dividend shall be 22 per cent, 
making the total distribution for the year 
32 per cent. Although the surplus disclosed 
in the underwriting accounts was not as high 
in 1956 as in some recent years, the favour- 
able features I have mentioned above en- 
couraged the Court to recommend the small 
increase in the distribution. 


Looking ahead a little, it is the Directors 
present thought that they may be able to pay 
in November an interim dividend of 8 per 
cent upon the doubled capital; principally 
so that the interim dividend should be 
brought more into line with the final. I 
cannot at this stage make any definite fore- 
cast of our total distribution for 1957 as this 
must depend so much upon factors beyond 
our control but one yardstick for the dividend 
about which I am confident is the mounting 
total of our interest earnings. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS 
ORGANISATION 


The successful growth of our business in 
the postwar years has brought us to the stage 
where the Royal Exchange can no longer 
house the whole of our Head Office staff and 
we have taken accommodation in the fine new 
building which the Bank of London and 
South America have erected in Queen Vic- 
toria Street. In the course of the next month 
or two our Life and Trustee Departments 
will move into modern offices in this build- 
ing which will relieve the congestion in the 
Royal Exchange and enable the staff remain- 
ing there to work in more comfort and with 
greater efficiency. 


The year 1956 saw the opening of excellent 
new premises which we designed and built 
at Welwyn to accommodate our mechanised 
accounts, renewal and statistical departments. 
The latest type of equipment is being 
installed there as the smooth running of our 
home organisation depends to a considerable 
extent on the accuracy and promptitude with 
which this work is performed. 


During the past few years we have moved 
to better offices in a number of provincial 
centres while elsewhere existing accommo- 
dation has been modernised. We have also 
opened several new offices in districts where 
the prospects are favourable. 


Our field force, on which we largely rely 
for the expansion of our business—and to 
whom the brokers, our agents and the public 
look for advice and _ service—has been 
greatly expanded. Today it is larger and 
better equipped than at any time in 
our history. 


Abroad our operations continue to receive 
close attention, and a number of visits over- 
seas were undertaken by the General 
Manager and other officials. 


Our business in Egypt was sequestrated 
towards the end of the year but I am glad to 
say that our Manager there was quite well 
treated and returned safely to this country. 
All possible losses arising out of this action 
by the Egyptian Government have been pro- 
vided for in the accounts although we are 
hopeful that we shall effect some recovery at 
a later date. 


Elsewhere on the African continent our 
business has gone ahead. In Nigeria we now 
have three branches instead of only one—with 
plans for further expansion. We have also 
sponsored the formation of a local insurance 
company, the “ New Africa.” This is a long- 
term venture but we have good reason to 
hope that it will prove to have been well 
justified in the years to come. 
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We were the first insurance company to 
open a branch in the Gold Coast—which we 
did thirty years ago—and we were delighted 
to be officially represented at the recent 
celebrations on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of Ghana as an independent State within 
the Commonwealth. 


In Southern Rhodesia we have opened an 
office at Salisbury in addition to our principal 
branch in Bulawayo and this will put us in 
a better position to participate in the great 
developments which are taking place in the 
Federation. 


All our Eastern branches were visited 
during the year. There are special problems 
connected with our operations in that part 
of the world, but we are fortunate in having 
many good friends there. However, constant 
review is necessary to keep our organisation 
abreast of the ever changing political and 
economic scene. In Ceylon we were very 
glad to assist a recently formed national com- 
pany, Colombo Assurance Limited, by agree- 
ing to provide them with a technical adviser 
for a few years. 


Reference has already been made in the 
departmental review to the exceptional diffi- 
culties which we have had to face in the 
United States. Much time and thought are 
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devoted to the study of our affairs there and 
in Canada ; and everything possible is being 
done to improve the results. 


STAFF 


My tribute to the staff is, as in previous 
years, left to the end of this statement which 
I hope will have given some idea of the 
variety of the problems with which they have 
to deal in the course of their duties. It is 
upon their calibre and loyalty and on their 
exertions that the results of this great group 
depend from year to year and I am sure the 
Proprietors will wish me to record their 
sincere appreciation to them all. 


To this I would like to add my personal 
thanks to the branch managers at home and 
abroad, the departmental managers, our 
General Manager, Mr H. A. Walters, and 
his executive assistants, on all of whom 
special responsibilities devolve. Nor must 
I forget our Local Directors, our agents and 
our many friends and supporters all over the 
world. 


Finally, I must thank the members of the 
Court and especially the Sub-Governor and 
Deputy-Governor for their help throughout 
the year. 











CROFTS ENGINEERS 


Essential machinery for 
world’s vital industries 








Crofts power transmission products play their vital 

part in virtually every field of industrial endeavour 

—in mines, power stations, factories, chemical plant, 
steel works, oil refineries and textile mills. 
Wherever power is used—the list is endless. 








Issued Capital 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus 
Income Tax 1957/58 


BAD 065s ok cascescescccessene 1,069,690 


£4.904,557 


Less : 


Retained in the business .........ccee.eeees 


Summarised Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 
3lst December, 1956. 


Summarised Profit and Loss Account 
For the Year ended 3lst December, 1956. 


Profits for the year before Taxation ............ 


er eeeeee 


Provision for Taxation ......cccceceee eescoecees ee 


Net Distribution for the year to Shareholders...........0.-s+ 


Fixed Assets 
Less: Accumulated De- 
preciation 


Trade Investments, etc. . 


£4,904,557 


£ 
+++ 1,168,302 
597,514 


£412,663 
ee 





than ever before. 


The world wide use of our equipment is 
Departments keep a constant watch for any 


is going. 


schemes of payment. 





EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT : 


The whole of our Group of Companies have played their part in the good results obtained. 
The increase in profits is due to the demand for our goods and the increased producing power and 
efficiency of our whole organisation ; as the further extensions in hand and the new machinery get 
into production, I am expecting our financial results to grow accordingly. 

PROSPECTS: In the present upset state of the world it would be foolish to make statements 
about the future, but I can say that we are ready to deal with a much greater amount of work 


We start the year 1957 with a good order book, and this, with our improved delivery position, 
is a guide to the results we can expect if the demand for our Products continues. 
rogressively expanding, our Home and Overseas Sales 
emand, and see we get our share of any business that 

Our Overseas Subsidiaries have shown successful results and will continue to make their 
contribution to the benefit of the whole Group. 

The prosperity of our Company has been shared by our employees generally through the various 


CROFTS ENGINEERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Empire Works, Thornbury, Bradford, 3. 


Subsidiaries and Representation throughout the world. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was held 
on May Ist in Montreal, Mr W. A. Mather, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The President, Mr N. R. Crump, address- 
ing the meeting, said: 


The Annual Report on the affairs of your 
Company for 1956 has now been in your 
hands for several weeks, and you will have 
found in it a story of progress and achieve- 
ment, as well as reference to some familiar 
and some new problems. For the Country as 
a whole 1956 was a year of notable prosperity. 
The gross national product reached an un- 
precedented level, having increased 11 per 
cent over 1955. Although higher prices 
accounted for about one-third of this increase, 
the balance represented actual growth. This 
growth was reflected in an increase to a new 
high in the volume of revenue freight carried 
by your Railway. 


Records were also set in operating effici- 
ency. Your freight trains carried, on the 
average, more tonnage per train hour than in 
any previous year. The level of net earnings 
from railway operations was far less satis- 
factory. 


IMPACT OF RISING COSTS 


In common with many industries, your 
Company felt the impact of rising prices 
during 1956. Compared with most other 
businesses, however, your Company is less 
able to absorb higher costs. The margin 
between its rail earnings and expenses is 
extremely small, largely because of the main- 
tenance of the statutory low rates on the large 
segment of traffic represented by grain and 
flour. The balance of traffic to which higher 
freight tolls could be applied has become pro- 
gressively narrower, as a result of increasing 
competition from highway transport. <A 
further difficulty arises from time lags 
between the advent of higher costs and the 
effective dates of rate increases. Thus while 
wage rates of employees were increased 
Starting from January 1, 1956, on the basis 
of recommendations of various Boards of 
Conciliation, it was not until July that an 
interim increase in freight rates was put into 
effect and a further interim increase in the 
same application was not effective until the 
new year. The balance of the increase sought 
remains to be obtained and is still pending. 
Meanwhile further increases in wage costs 
and material prices have already been in- 
curred. The effect of these conditions was 
to dissipate in large measure the benefits of 
the large volume of traffic. 


The ratio of net earnings to railway 
revenue for the year, at 8.2 per cent, must 
be considered inadequate while it is realised 
that the capital investment per dollar of 
revenue is far higher in the railway industry 
than in most manufacturing, construction and 
commercial undertakings. Expressed as a 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF A RAPIDLY GROWING ECONOMY 
POST-WAR EXPENDITURE LARGELY FINANCED FROM RETAINED EARNINGS 
REAL AND PRESSING NEED FOR ATTRACTING ADEQUATE CAPITAL 


MR N. R. CRUMP ON FOSTERING THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE 


percentage of the net investment in railway 
property, net earnings in 1956 were 3.15 per 
cent, a return which is less than can be earned 
currently by investing in risk-free Govern- 
ment Bonds. 


Turning now to the current year, I should 
like to refer briefly to the effect on 1957 
earnings of the strike called by the organisa- 
tion representing the locomotive firemen and 
hostlers. It is estimated that in the nine days 
during which railway operations were sus- 
pended, the loss in railway revenue amounted 
to some $14 million. Fortunately, some of 
this traffic loss can be recovered and the final 
effect on railway revenues should prove to be 
materially less than that figure. Numerous 
instances of customer loyalty came to light 
in the course of the strike and the spon- 
taneous expressions of public support for the 
position taken by your Company were highly 
gratifying. There was a great deal of evi- 
dence of general approval for the position of 
the Company that there is no justification for 
retaining employees in positions in which no 
essential work is performed. The issue as to 
whether firemen are necessary on diesel loco- 
motives in yard and freight service is now 
before a Royal Commission whose appoint- 
ment was a condition for ending the strike. 
An offer to abide by the decision of the Com- 
mission was made by your Company in the 
belief that such disputes should be settled 
finally by impartial tribunals without the 
necessity for strike action and _ the 
damage to the economy which must inevit- 
ably result. 


1957 OUTLOOK 


There are some indications that the rate 
of expansion of the economy in 1957 will not 
be as great as it was last year. In his Budget 
Speech a few weeks ago, the Minister of 
Finance said that present investment inten- 
tions point to capital spending of $8.5 billion 
for the Country as a whole during the current 
year. This amount is 8 per cent above 1956, 
whereas the increase in 1956 as compared 
with 1955 was 17 per cent. In absolute terms, 
however, a capital programme of the magni- 
tude indicated is substantial and adds to the 
productive capacity of Canada. In the light 
of this, it could reasonably be expected that 
there would be some additional volume of 
railway traffic which together with the rate 
increases already authorised should produce 
an increase in revenue. 


Expenses will, of course, be affected by the 
further increases in wage rates which have 
still to be faced under the terms of agreements 
made last year with the various organisations 
representing employees. On the other hand, 
capital outlays for improvements will produce 
economies and hence on balance it appears 
probable at this time that the net earnings 
for the year will equal, if not exceed slightly, 
those of 1956. 


Patronage of your Hotels is expected to be 
at a high level this year, but because of 
increased costs there seems little likelihood 
of an improvement in net earnings. Work 
on the 400-room addition to the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto is proceeding as scheduled 
and is expected to be completed about the 
end of next year. 


The demand for communications services 
of all types—leased wires for radio and tele- 
vision transmission, telegraph, teletype, and 
facsimile transmission—has been particularly 
buoyant in recent years. It is expected that 
this will continue, but an increase in net 
earnings from your communications is essen- 
tially dependent upon an adjustment in tolls 
to offset increased costs. 


Your Ocean Steamship operations should 
continue to make a favourable showing. The 
schedule for the summer season calls for 
22 more sailings by the Empresses than in 
1956. This increase is made possible by the 
entry into service of the Empress of England, 
which left Montreal yesterday to complete 
her maiden voyage. Steamship freight 
revenues are expected to be well main- 
tained ; demand for cargo space, particu- 
larly on Westbound crossings has been 
good and cargo rates tend to be firm 
as a result. 


The acquisition of the right to extend its 
Mexico City-Toronto Service to Lisbon, via 
Montreal, is a further step in the expansion 
of international routes flown by your Air 
Lines. The first commercial flight on the 
new route is to take place on May 30th. This 
new route, it is hoped will not only appeal to 
people in Latin America, but will provide 
new attractions to Canadians for travel 
through Southern Europe. The regular ser- 
vice between Vancouver and Amsterdam of 
two flights weekly is being doubled for the 
Summer season. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OIL 
AND GAS RIGHTS 


Your Company owns mineral rights in over 
12 million actes of land in the Western 
Provinces, largely in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. This ownership in most cases 
includes oil and gas and in 1956 provided a 
net income before income tax of $9.3 million, 
an increase of $584,000 as compared with the 
previous year. 


In view of the increasing importance of 
the interests of your Company in the 
development of oil and gas, a firm of petro- 
leum engineering consultants has been 
engaged to conduct a complete geological 
survey of a large and important portion of 
your acreage. This survey is part of an 
intensive study to determine the best method 
of maximising net income from these re- 
sources over the long term consistently with 
sound growth in Canada’s petroleum and 
petro-chemical industries. 
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ECONOMIC STUDY FORECASTS GROWTH 


Last year at the Annual Meeting I referred 
to the economic study which had been under- 
taken for your Company. The study was 
designed to give some indication of the con- 
ditions which the transportation industry 
might face over the next 15 years. The final 
report has now been completed, and I think 
you will be interested in some of its findings 
and conclusions. You will probably be 
interested first in knowing that there is 
general agreement between the forecasts 
made in this report concerning the prob- 
able nature and pace of the development of 
the Canadian economy and the forecasts in 
the preliminary report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s economic prospects, 
popularly known as the Gordon Commission 
Report. 


Looking ahead for 15 years from 1955, 
the Havard-McGill group which made the 
study found that the population of Canada 
might be expected to increase by 35 per 
cent to 21 million people: That the gross 
national product, valued at the price level 
prevailing in 1955, might climb in the same 
period to $48 billion, an increase of 80 per 
cent: and that manufacturing output could 
increase by 90 per cent, mineral production 
by 300 per cent and overall transportation 
requirements by 170 per cent. The Report 
points out that technological change has 
radically altered the competitive relationships 
between the different forms of transportation. 
Monopoly or partial monopoly conditions 
have become the exception rather than the 
rule, but regulatory policy has not kept pace 
with this development. As a result, a certain 
amount of economic dislocation is created, 
not only for the railways but for the other 
sections of transportation. The continued 
handling of traffic by other than the most 
economic medium has prevented the achieve- 
ment of maximum economy in the total 
transportation cost of the Nation. 


The Report forecasts intensification of 
competitions, but finds that railways in this 
Country possess decided cost advantages 
which continue to assure them a prominent 
role in providing essential transportation 
services. Effective use cannot be made of the 
greater freedom. Regulatory policies will 
need to be brought up to date so that rail- 
ways can be at least as flexible in pricing 
their services as are other forms of transpor- 
tation. The railway industry also needs 
greater freedom to adjust services to changing 
traffic conditions, by increasing, supplement- 
ing, or abandoning them as the demand 
requires. 


BURDEN OF GRAIN TRAFFIC 


To increase one of the most serious handi- 
caps under which the railways operate is the 
statutory scale of rates applicable to grain 
and grain products in Western Canada. It is 
gratifying to note that the preliminary report 
of the Gordon Commission acknowledges the 
need of the railways for relief from the worst 
effects of that troublesome combination— 
rising costs and rigid rates—and suggests that 
the relief might be in the form of a subsidy. 
Between one-quarter and one-third of the 
freight traffic volume of your railway moves 
at statutory and related grain rates, which 
average about half a cent per ton mile. While 
these rates have prevailed for the past sixty 
years, except for an interlude at the end of 
the first World War, labour and material 
prices have increased many fold. The con- 
clusion of the Commission that amelioration 
is called for is thus thoroughly justified by 
the facts. 

In Canada’s rapidly developing economy it 
can be expected that the general price and 
cost level will be forced upward. Thus, 


unless corrective action is taken, the burden 
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of losses from grain carried at statutory rates 
will increase in future years and will result 
in eventual detriment to most users of rail- 
way services. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS 


Difficult as our problems have been and 
are, we continue hopefully to attack the job 
in hand. The success which your Company 
can achieve in continuing to meet the needs 
of a rapidly growing economy can be gauged 
in some measure by looking at what has 
already been accomplished and what is being 
planned. Improvement and modernisation of 
rail facilities in the past ten years have 
brought benefits to all three groups affected 
by the operations of your Company—patrons, 
employees and shareholders. Patrons have 
benefited from capital expenditures made 
with a view to keeping costs as low as pos- 
sible, as well as from those designed to 
improve service. Evidence of saving to 
shippers can be found in comparing the in- 
crease since 1946 of 49 per cent in the average 
unit price paid for all rail freight traffic with 


the increase of 62 per cent in the 
general level of wholesale prices in 
Canada. In terms of service, the use of 


modern communications has made possible 
improved utilisation of equipment and ex- 
pedited car movements. 


With further developments in electronic 
transmission and processing of vast quantities 
of operating data, more accurate information 
regarding freight shipments will be available 
more quickly than ever before. Average 
freight train speed has been increased from 
16 miles per hour in 1946 to 19 miles in 1956, 
and this trend will continue with greater use 
of diesels. Sturdier and more specialised 
freight equipment has reduced damage to 
goods in shipment. Similarly, improvement 
of your passenger service has not been 
neglected. The “Canadian” and the 
“ Dominion ” offer transcontinental service on 
fast schedules in the most modern equipment 
available. On shorter runs, rail diesel cars 
have been successfully introduced to effect 
economies. 


The employees of your Company have 
fared well, too. The average earnings of 
railway employees in 1946 were $2,300, while 
in 1956 they amounted to $3,750, an increase 
of nearly 65 per cent. To this increase have 
been added improved working conditions, 
such as the reduced work week of 40 hours, 
and health and welfare benefits. Out of every 
dollar of revenue earned in 1956, 53 cents 
was paid out for wages and pensions as com- 
pared with 51 cents in 1946. In this connec- 
tion I think it is significant that the 
investment per employee in railway plant 
and equipment was imcreased in the 
same period from $20,000 to $26,000, or 
30 per cent. 


RETENTION OF EARNINGS 


I realise that shareholders have benefited 
least from the growth of traffic and from the 
modernisation of the property in the period 
under review. The declaration of the extra 
dividend of 25 cents per share last year was 
the first change in the dividend rate since 
1950. Earnings which otherwise would have 
been available for dividends have been 
retained for investment in new and improved 
railway plant and equipment. Indeed, a sub- 
stantial portion of rail capital expenditures 
since 1946 has been financed by such 
retained earnings. An acute problem arises 
from this fact because the so-called “ require- 
ments” authorised by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for rate-making purpose 
have not been modified to provide for a 
return on investment not directly repre- 
sented either by debt or by capital stock. The 
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present formula for establishing permissive 
earnings provides an allowance for fixed 
charges apportioned to rail operations, an 
allowance for the actual dividends paid on 
the Preference Stock, a dividend from rail 
earnings of 5 per cent on the par value of 
the Ordinary Stock, and an allowance for 
retained earnings. In view of the large 
amounts of shareholders’ money reinvested 
in the property, the “ requirements ” basis is 
deficient in not allowing any return on that 
sum. 


Last Autumn I had the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners the views of your Company on this 
important question. At that time I pointed 
out that in the years 1947 to 1955 some $215 
million had been so reinvested: another $37 
million can be added to that figure to bring 
it up to the end of 1956. I submitted that 
shareholders were not being fairly treated 
unless all the funds, contributing to the 
increase in rail investment, whether from 
Capital Stock issues or from retained earn- 
ings, received recognition in the permissive 
level of rail income. 

The Board has set out a number of special 
matters for review during hearings in Sep- 
tember on the final determination of the 
application for the balance of the 15 per cent 
freight rate increase applied for in 1956 which 
remains to be dealt with. The permissive 
level of rail earnings for your Company is 
among the matters to be reviewed. The 
need for attracting adequate capital to your 
rail enterprise over the next 15 years is real 
and pressing. To secure such capital, Cana- 
dian Pacific must offer opportunities com- 
parable with those afforded investors in other 
enterprises. If it cannot do so, it will fail to 
get the necessary funds at reasonable cost, 
and patrons and employees, as well as share- 
holders, will suffer the consequences accord- 
ingly. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF ENTERPRISE 


Your Board and the Officers of your Com- 
pany do not believe that this will be allowed 
to happen. It is their conviction that the 
difficulties to which I have referred can be, 
and will be, resolved. There is no doubt in 
the minds of any of us that the Canadian 
public is prepared to give its railways a fair 
deal. By both its performance in the past 
and its realistic planning for the future, your 
Company has demonstrated that it has the 
flexibility and adaptability that are necessary 
in these stirring years of change and growth. 
Great things remain to be done if we are 
to realise the attractive goals that our fore- 
casters say are within reach. The wide- 
spread transportation facilities built up by 
your Company, the valuable pool of skills and 
experience possessed by its employees, the 
energy and initiative of management and the 
confidence of investors will all be needed in 
supplying the transportation necessary for 
development of the tremendous potential of 
our Canadian economy. 


The response of your Company to tasks 
entrusted to it has always been dynamic. By 
fostering the spirit of enterprise to which 
Canadian Pacific is no stranger, we intend to 
meet the challenges posed by our problems 
no less than those offered by our oppor- 
tunities. Motivated by faith in the future 
and by determination to play our part in it, 
we are going ahead with plans for adapting 
the transportation plant to changed and 
expanding needs. Granted reasonable oppor- 
unities to compete, there is every reason t0 
believe that the transportation system which 
will evolve from our planning and from the 
careful application .of capital will fully 
measure up to the demands that the future 
-growth of Canada may make upon it. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


A statement by the Chairman, Mr T. H. 
Naylor, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts of the Royal Insurance Company 
Limited announced an underwriting profit 
of £1,956,000, which was considered satis- 
factory in the circumstances, as 1956 had 
been an extremely difficult year for 
Insurance Companies, 


DOLLAR RATE OF EXCHANGE 


The accounts this year had been substan- 
tially affected by the decision to bring in 
US and Canadian business at $2.80 to the £ 
instead of approximately $4.86 as hitherto. 
In addition to the conversion of current 
business at the new rate, the corresponding 
assets and liabilities had been similarly re- 
valued at the beginning of the year. 


In comparing the figures with those for 
1955, the various increases shown—which 
arose very largely from a change in the basis 
of accounting—did mot represent any 
addition. to the intrinsic worth of the 
Company, other than the enhancement that 
had arisen from the’ normal development of 
operations. 


In the underwriting accounts the total 
premium income for Fire, Accident, and 
Marine business showed an increase of £42 
million from £79 million in 1955 to over 
£121 million in 1956. Eliminating the effect 
of the dollar revaluation, however, the income 
in the Fire, Accident, and Marine depart- 
ments had increased by a little over 7 per 
cent. 


In the Profit and Loss account the interest 
item at £3,243,174 was higher by over 
£600,000. The increase here was less 
marked than might have been anticipated, 
because dividends and remittances received 
from North America had always been con- 
verted at the current rate of exchange. The 
revaluation, therefore, affected only that 
proportion of the interest retained in 
the US and Canada in conformity with the 
best standards prevailing in those terri- 
tories, and did not make the slightest 
difference to the amount of interest available 
at home. 


In turning to the balance sheet, the Chair- 
man said that the increase of £72 million in 
the assets had largely arisen from the re- 
valuation of dollar assets, against which there 
had of course been an increase in the corre- 
sponding liabilities. Insofar as the excess 
of assets over liabilities was retained abroad 
to cover contingent future liabilities and the 
continuing development of business, the 
increase resulting from revaluation had 
properly been applied to augment various 
departmental and other reserves. It would 
be seen from the accounts that the sum of 
£13 million had been allocated to Additional 
Reserve in the Fire Account, a small amount 
of £250,000 to the Additional Reserve in the 
Accident account, and the General Reserve 
had been increased by £10 million. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Under- Percentage 
Net writing of 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
1956... 52,599,302 1,217,970 2-3 
1955... 32,248,998 2,016,085 6-3 


At home, Fire premiums had advanced 
slightly, but loss ratios had been higher than 
for many years. 


In the overseas field, Fire loss experience 
had been heavier than usual, but the Com- 


pany had nevertheless been able to show a 
reasonable profit. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Under- Percentage 
Net writing of 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
1956... 63,045,235 737,917 1-2 
1955... 42,074,680 1,396,519 3:3 


Business in the Accident department had 
shown satisfactory development, but the 
profit margin had been reduced, due mainly 
to a loss on the motor account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Funds Percentage 
Net as at of 
Year Premiums Dec. 31st Premiums 
£ £ 
1956... 6,046,875 13,546,933 224-0 
1955... 4,729,962 10,539,273 222-8 


Consequent upon the decision to keep the 
underwriting account open for a full three 
years, the transfer to Profit and Loss account 
in respect of the 1955 underwriting opera- 
tions had been deferred until the end of 1957. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Matured 
Year Sums Annuities by Endowment 
Assured (perannum) death Assurances 


1956. . 35,995, 786 1,524,999 1,446,072 2,285,056 
1955.. 33,180,218 1,066,920 1,382,086 2,147,759 

New sums assured had shown a consider- 
able advance compared with the previous 
year, partly owing to the adoption of the 
new exchange rate for Canadian business. It 
had been possible to make a further increase, 
from 42s. per cent to 45s. per cent per annum, 
in the rate of interim bonus, except in certain 
overseas territories. 


INVESTMENTS 


Money had continued dear during the past 
year in this country, and conditions had been 
modified only marginally by the reduction in 
the bank rate in February. Maintenance of 
dearer money policies had also been observed 
in many other parts of the world. 


Despite higher interest rates, the demand 
for money had remained strong, and it had 
been possible to continue to invest substan- 
tially both at home and abroad in new issues 
at attractive rates of interest. At home such 
investment was also reflected in an increase 
in the portfolio of mortgages and loans. It 
was stressed, however, that the Company had 
acted only in conformity with the Govern- 
ments policy of restraint, and the greater part 
of the investment in mortgages and loans had 
been made in projects of a size sufficient to 
require the sanction of the Capital Issues 
Com nittee. 


The inevitable consequence of higher 
interest rates was a fall in the market value 
of existing fixed interest securities, but in 
spite of this the market value of the 
ompany's investments at the end of 1956 
still showed a_ substantial margin over 
the value at which they appeared in the 
balance sheet. 


In the conduct of investment affairs over- 
seas, great benefit had been derived from the 
knowledge and experience of the various 
Local Boards and Committees. The Chair- 
man extended warmest thanks to all these, 
and in particular said how much the Com- 
pany valued the care and attention devoted 
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to the specially important § investment 
intefests in the United States by the 
N 


ew York Finance Committee under the 
distinguished Chairmanship of Mr Benjamin 
Strong. 


TAXATION 


£500,000 had been set aside in the Profit 
and Loss account in respect of United King- 
dom taxation, this being additional to an 
amount of £2 million charged to interest, 
which was shown net of taxation. There were 
also overseas taxes of some £5 million in 
respect of underwriting and interest, and 
after home and overseas income tax on the 
Life and Capital Redemption accounts had 
been taken into account, the aggregate taxa- 
tion on the year’s operations had amounted 
to some £8} million. 


DIVIDEND 
An increased final dividend of ls. 11d. is 


recommended by the Directors, making 
3s. 8d. per 5s. unit of stock for the year. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF SALES 





MR W. H. BREUER ON ADVERSE 
FACTORS 


The fifth annual general meeting of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Limited, will be held on 
May 28th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Walter H. Breuer, circulated 
with the report and accounts : 


The annual accounts are presented in a 
similar form to last year and adequately 
reflect the year’s operations of our group of 
companies and their position at the close of 
the year. During the year the operating com- 
panies continued to expand their sales par- 
ticularly in the fields of Glass-fibre Rein- 
forced Plastics and Vinyl Polymers but like 
many other companies a very substantial in- 
crease in overheads covering wages, salaries, 
heating, transport, etc., had to be absorbed 
with a consequent reduction in profit 
margins, as evidenced in the accounts before 
you. 


In view of these adverse factors coupled 
with the problems which arose from the 
credit squeeze and increased competition, 
your Directors consider the results satisfac- 
tory. However, they have been obliged to 
consider the impact of the reduced profits 
and the increased rate of Profits Tax and they 
propose the cash bonus be reduced to 24 
per cent. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


Accordingly they recommend the payment 
to the holders of Ordinary shares a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent and a cash bonus of 24 
per cent. With the interim dividend of 7} 
per cent already paid, this makes a total divi- 
dend of 174 per cent and a total distribution 
of 20 per cent compared with 22} per cent 
last year. It is essential to maintain the 
prudent policy of an adequate plough- 
back, and it is proposed to place a further 
£75,000 to General Reserve. 


Due to continued delays in delivery of 
component parts of the Phthalic Anhydride 
Plant, our hopes of deriving benefit from the 
production of this essential raw material in 
1956 were frustrated. It is anticipated that 
production will shortly commence. 


Our associates, Reichhold Chemicals Inc., 
USA, became a public company in Novem. 
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ber, 1956. Under a renewed agreement at 
a reduced rate of commission the Beck Koller 
Company should effect a satisfactory saving 
in the full year since the new agreement 
obtains from July 1, 1956. 


We continue to enjoy the benefits from 
our close association with Reichhold Chemi- 
cals Inc., and. its associated companies 
throughout the world, in the frequent ex- 
change of technical information and, further, 
a reciprocal agreement has been concluded 
with Reichhold Chemicals Inc., and their 
associated companies involving commissions 
to the Beck Koller Company. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


May I emphasise the effect of the intoler- 
able burden of taxation confronting industrial 
enterprises today. I can only hope that due 
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regard to the necessity of fostering and main- 
taining increased production as so often ex- 
pressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may soon result in the alleviation of the 
present penal level of taxation which is 
detrimental to the progressive expansion of 
industrial concerns. 


In spite of all difficulties such has been 
the capital expenditure programme of the 
group that at the end of 1956 the book value 
of the fixed assets is double the figure at 
which they stood in 1952. 


You will doubtless wish once again to 
associate yourselves with the tribute I am 
happy to pay, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors, to all our facto. 7 employees, tech- 
nical and administrative staffs and directors 
of the operating companies, for their con- 
tinued enthusiasm and support in these 
difficult times. 








MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 





The following are salient features of the circulated Report of the Directors, 1956, and — 
of the statement by the Chairman, Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C., which will be presented 
at the Annual General Meeting on May 30th, 1957. 


SALES New records were achieved in both total sales and exports. 

Sales at £14,035,000 were 4 per cent. higher than in 1955. 

Exports at £5,821,000 were 15 per cent. higher. 

Exports represented 41 per cent. of total sales and were distributed through 124 countries. 
Home selling prices were held as near as possible to existing levels while export prices 


were dictated by the keenest international competition. 


It was consequently necessary 


to absorb most of the continuing increases in the cost of raw materials, services and 


labour. 


PRODUCTION New plants completed during the year or shortly after included— 
maleic anhydride for paint, plastics and resins; cyclohexylamine for our own use in rubber 
chemicals manufacture and for sale; toughened polystyrene plastics. Several existing 


plants were expanded. 


Increased efficiency achieved the highest volume of manufacture in our history whilst 
enabling experienced operatives and staff to be released to operate on new plants. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT New manufacturing facilities will make more phthalic 


anhydride available to the paint, plastics and synthetic resin industries. 


Other new 


plants in 1957 will manufacture by-products of synthetic phenol, and “synthetic 
rubbers” for shoe soling, and chemicals for the rubber industry. 
Construction of the new factory at Fawley will begin shortly. The first plant, to be 
completed by mid-1959, will initially produce 10,000 tons of polyethylene annually. 
This will add a new and valuable group to our range of plastics. 


THE YEAR AT 


WE RECEIVED : 


From the sales of our products and from dividends, interest, etc. £14,166,890 


WE PAID OUT OR PROVIDED FOR : 
Raw materials, fuel, supplies, etc. 


Wages, salaries, national insurance, pensions, etc. 


Depreciation and obsolescence 
Interest on loan stock 


WHICH LEFT 


THIS HAS BEEN APPLIED AS FOLLOWS : 
For payment of income and profits taxes 


For payment of dividends to our stockholders 


For items not applicable to the year 
Retained in the business ..... aes 


A GLANCE 


Percentage 
£ of total 
Income 


100.0 


9,237,728 
2,635,093 
574,990 
175,000 


£12,622,811 
. £1,544,079 


mae = — 708,975 
422,625 
s pass ne 38,501 
es a 373,978 


£1,544,079 








Copies of the Annual Report are available on application 

to the Department of Industrial and Public Relations. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Registered Office : 





Monsanto House, 10-18 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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THE BRUSH GROUP 
LIMITED 


TWO IMPORTANT PROPOSALS 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Brush Group Limited will be held on 
May 30th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Geoffrey C. R. 
Eley, CBE, which has been circulated to 
Stockholders: 


’ I am sure you will wish to know a little 
more about the two proposals reported in the 
Press on April 18th, and how they will affect 
both you and the Company. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 
OFFER 


The first proposal is the offer made by the 
Hawker Siddeley Group Limited to acquire 
the whole of the issued capital of your Com- 
pany. The Brush Group has been hampered 
for many years by a lack of permanent capital 
and whilst we justly appreciate the consider- 
able assistance afforded by the Group’s 
Bankers, the shortage of permanent working 
capital has had a restraining effect on the 
development of many projects, 


The proposed merger with the Hawker 
Siddeley Group should enable both Groups 
to participate fully in the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the nuclear eta. The advantages 
to be obtained from the fusion are, however, 
not restricted to nuclear activities. The addi- 
tion of the varied range of Brush Group pro- 
ducts with their world-wide sales markets 
would broaden the basic interests of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group whilst the Brush 
Group could not fail to benefit from the tech- 
nical and manufacturing knowledge available 
in the Hawker Siddeley Group. 


Various formalities have to be completed 
before the formal offer is sent to Brush Group 
Stockholders, but it will be issued as soon as 
possible. Your Board regard the terms as 
fair and favourable to all parties and strongly 
recommend acceptance. 


ASEA ELECTRIC LIMITED 


The second proposal is the acquisition, sub- 
ject to necessary formalities, of the entire 
share capital of ASEA Electric Limited, the 
name of which is to be changed to Fuller 
Electric Company Limited. That comp:ny 
is the English subsidiary of Allmanna 
Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget (ASEA) of 
Sweden and has a large, modern and well- 
equipped factory at Walthamstow. 


Subject to the necessary consents, the pur- 
chase of ASEA Electric will take place irre- 
spective of the proposed merger with the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. 


After commenting on the financial results 
far the year to December 28, 1956, Mr 
Geoffrey Eley continued: Notwithstanding 
the difficult trading conditions of 1956 which 
affected most of the country’s engineering 
industry, the Group slightly increased its 
turnover and received more orders than in 
1955. In the important dollar market of 
Eastern Canada we achieved greater success 
than ever before in the sale of Diesel engines 
and generating sets. 


The Chairman then reviewed the Group's 
widespread manufacturing activities, and con- 
tinued : 


Our products are of high quality and 
our trade is sufficiently spread through- 
out the world to prevent our being 
too greatly affected by local recessions in 
any one area. 
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COMPANY. MEETING REPORTS 


SAXONE, LILLEY & SKINNER 





(HOLDINGS) 


MERGER BETWEEN SAXONE SHOE COMPANY AND LILLEY 






& SKINNER (HOLDINGS) SUCCESSFULLY CONCLUDED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


MR THOS. LILLEY ON BENEFITS FROM EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 


The annual general meeting of Saxone, 
Lilley and Skinner (Holdings) Limited will 
be held on May 30th at 21 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Thos. Lilley, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


During 1956 the negotiations for the 
amalgamation of your company with Lilley 
‘4nd Skinner (Holdings) Limited were 
brought to a successful conclusion and the 
two companies were finally merged on 
January 8, 1957. This important develop- 
ment is the one which will naturally be 
of most interest to shareholders. The 
accounts which are now submitted to you 
cover the trading results of the former 
Saxone Shoe Company Limited for 1956 in 
the manner in which they have always been 
presented. For the information of share- 
holders there is submitted also a consolidated 
statement of assets and liabilities and a profit 
and loss account drawn up on the assump- 
tion that the amalgamation between Saxone 
Shoe Company Limited and Lilley and 
Skinner (Holdings) Limited had been com- 
pleted by December 31, 1956. 


RECORD SALES 


In dealing first with the former accounts 
it is encouraging to report that the combined 
sales of Saxone Shoe Company Limited and 
its two subsidiaries, Ritchie’s Paper Products 
and Saxone Shoe, Company Australia, estab- 
lished new records in 1956. Much of the 
profit arising from the increase in sales has 
been absorbed by heavy increases in oOver- 
heads, particularly wages. Nevertheless the 
company has been able to show an improve- 
ment of £20,576 in the net trading profits 
which at £901,879 are themselves the 
highest ever achieved. 


An important contribution to these fine 
results comes from new shops opened during 
the year as well as a number of extensions 
made to existing branches. Entirely new 
shops were opened in Sheffield, York, Black- 
pool, Southsea, Lewisham and _ Strand, 
London. This last opening caused particular 
interest because the shop occupies the site 
of the old Romano’s Restaurant and gives a 
fine example of the style of shop front 
which has been installed recently by the 
Company. 


REDUCED RATE OF 
DEPRECIATION 


In the past, shopfronts have been written 
off over 12 years, but in view of their more 
permanent nature nowadays your directors 
have decided to adopt a more realistic 
Policy and these assets will now be written 
off over 20 years. This reduced rate of 
depreciation, equivalent to 5 per cent per 
annum, has in fact been applied in the 
accounts before you and is responsible for 





the reduction in the charge for depreciation 
on shopfronts, fixtures and fittings. I would, 
however, point out that the amount set aside 
for the renewal of these assets of over 
£83,500 is still a very substantial sum. 
Moreover, although the rate of depreciation 
has been reduced, the ever-increasing cost 
of replacement must be provided for and, 
while inflationary conditions prevail, your 
directors have decided that this is best done 
by an appropriation from profits. A further 
addition to the provision for renewals of 
£25,000 has therefore been made and appears 
later in the profit and loss account. 


The extra profits tax reflects the increased 
rate imposed last year and now applied for 
a full year. There is no change in the total 
distribution by way of dividends, but as 
already announced the ordinary dividend 
takes the form of a first and second interim 
at the same rates respectively as the interim 
and final dividends of last year. In this con- 
nection your Directors have agreed that the 
total distribution in future will be divided 
between a higher interim and a correspond- 
ingly lower final dividend than has been the 
practice in the past. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


There are no other items in the profit and 
loss account or balance sheets which require 
explanation, and I will turn now to the con- 
solidated accounts to which I referred at the 
beginning of my statement. Two items in 
the consolidated statement of assets and 
liabilities require comment. The first is the 
share premium account of £2,250,000. This 
represents the excess of the market, over the 
nominal price, of the company’s shares which 
were issued to the members of Lilley and 
Skinner (Holdings) Limited in exchange for 
their shares in that company, at the time of 
the amalgamation. The second item is the 
freehold and leasehold properties appearing 
in the statement under the heading Fixed 
Assets. The value shown for these properties 
is the book value, but, as explained when the 
proposals for the amalgamation were 
announced, recent assessments have shown 
that the current values of the properties are 
substantially greater than those at which they 
are included in the statement. 


The profits shown in the consolidated 
profit and loss account are those of the two 
companies together for 1956 and do not, of 
course, reflect any of the benefits which, we 
are sure, will follow from the amalgamation, 
some of which are already being felt. I 
am glad to be able to report that a most 
happy and co-operative spirit exists between 
the different companies in the group, all of 
which enjoy the continued loyalty and 
enthusiasm of their staff and employees. 
Your directors are confident that, in the long 
run, the amalgamation will be beneficial to 
everyone connected with Saxone, Lilley and 
Skinner (Holdings) Limited, 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY 


INCREASED INCOME 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Aluminium Company, Limited, was 
held on May 7th in London. 


Marshal of The Royal Air Force, The 
Right Honourable Viscount Portal of 
Hungerford, KG, GCB, OM, DSO, MC (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
The consolidated income for the year, after 
tax, amounted to £1,584,269, which compares 
with £1,426,717 for the previous year. 


The demand for our general semi- 
fabricated products eased slightly during the 
year under review. We attribute this, at 
least partially, to two factors: firstly, im- 
provement in the world supply of ingot 
resulting from new capacity in various coun- 
tries enabled our customers to reduce their 
stocks owing to the removal of anxiety about 
supplies; secondly, the credit squeeze 
accentuated the tendency towards stock re- 
duction. 


Our subsidiary and associated companies 
operated satisfactorily throughout the year. 


PRICES 


_ The price of aluminium ingot, which is 
influenced in this country by the North 
American price, increased during last year 
by a total of £26 per ton, and now stands 
at £197 per ton. This increase, coupled with 
increases in wages and other costs, made it 
necessary to adjust the prices of our semi- 
fabricated products. 


During the latter months of 1956 and the 
early months of this current year the trading 
position was adversely affected to some small 
extent by a number of factors, among them 
the credit squeeze, hire purchase restrictions, 
a general recession in the motor industry and 
industrial unrest. 


We have the greatest confidence in the 
long-term future of our metal, and there is 
no doubt that the removal of the metal 
shortage which has been so hampering to 
development work, will enable us progres- 
sively to expand. It is obvious that there 
must be considerable reluctance on the part 
of users to make all the adjustments necessary 
for the use of a new material when there is 
no guarantee of the availability of supplies. 
We are therefore looking forward with other 
members of the industry to expanding de- 
mand resulting from an active programme 
of development work unhampered by anxiety 
regarding metal supplies. 


Last year we were able to expand our 
export orders in spite of keener and more 
intensive competition. 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 


Last year I informed you of the formation 
of our new subsidiary, Canadian British Alu- 
minium Company Limited, and you will 
wish to have a report of progress made to 
date. This has been well up to schedule, 
and the amount of work achieved has been 
most impressive, reflecting great credit on 
all concerned. 


When we add to the net income of the 
Parent Company the amount brought for- 
ward from the previous year and deduct 
certain appropriations and provisions, we are 
left with the sum of £1,055,172. We recom- 
mend a final dividend of eight per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock which makes twelve per 
cent, less tax, for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE 


LORD GRANTCHESTER’S SPEECH 


The eighty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the London & Manchester Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held on May 8, 1957, 
at the chief office, Finsbury Square, London, 
EC2. The chairman, Lord Grantchester, 
OBE, presiding, said: 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year 1956 have been in your hands for 
some weeks and I assume you would wish 
to take them as read. 


There is nothing very remarkable on which 
comment is necessary; you will probably 
agree that the accounts record moderate pro- 
gress. The Life Funds stand at over £52 
million and show an increase in the year of 
over £2 million. There is an increase in the 
Premium income in all branches. In the 
ordinary Branch, where the premium income 
is approaching £3 million a year, the year’s 
increase is £111,000. In the Industrial 
Branch, where the premium income is now 
over £3} million a year, the year’s increase 
is £159,000. The total sum assured in the 
two Life Branches is now over £125 million, 
including bonus additions. In the Fire & 
General Branch, where the premium income 
is over £330,000 a year, the year’s increase 
is £35,000. 


Our thanks are due to the Directors, Man- 
agement and Staff of the County Fire Office 
for their ever-ready assistance with our Fire 
and General business. In common with the 
general experience, due to exceptional 
weather conditions of frost and storm and to 
the continued bad experience in the Motor 
Department, the results in the Fire and 
General Department were disappointing. 


There is a further improvement in interest 
income, which has been one of the objectives 
of our investment policy over the past few 
years. The total gross interest has increased 
during the year by over £200,000 and the 
gross yield on the funds is £5 lls. 6d. per 
cent. 


The year has not been without anxiety. 
Costs have risen more sharply than premium 
income. Local rates figure prominently 
among the increases as well as an increase in 
the contributions to the Staffs’ Pension Fund 
and increased remuneration to the Staff, of 
which we have not felt the full impact in the 
year under review. It is a disquieting feature 
that whereas expense ratios were steadily 
coming down they are now moving upward. 
It is in the long term interests of the Staff 
to co-operate with the Management to 
correct this trend. 


INVESTMENTS 


The problems of Investment have not been 
easier. I said last year that the balance sheet 
values of our Stock Exchange securities as 
at December 31st, 1955, were in total less 
than their market value without recourse to 
the Investments Reserve Fund. This is 
again the position today although at the date 
of the Balance Sheet before you it was neces- 
sary to take into account the Investments 
Reserve Fund to a limited extent. There has 
been no marked change during the year in 
the spread of our Investments. The growth in 
assets is reflected in Mortgages which have 
increased by approximately £1 million and in 
Debentures and Ordinary Shares which have 
increased by approximately £4 million each. 


BONUSES 


I believe, having regard to current 


premium rates and to the rates of bonus 
which we are paying, the contracts which we 
offer in all departments are very good value. 
The bonus in the ordinary Branch this year 
is £2 per cent on the Sum Assured and the 
cost of the bonuses declared this year in the 
two Life Branches is in excess of £1 million. 


INVESTMENT TRUST RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


In addition to the demand for conventional 
contracts, we sensed a potential demand for 
a retirement annuity, where the obligation to 
pay does not arise for a comparatively long 
period of years, under which both premiums 
and benefits are related to the level of equity 
prices instead of being payable in sterling. As 
a consequence we launched in January this 
year a new contract under the title “ Invest- 
ment Trust Retirement Annuity,” which is 
based on the price of Investment—Trust— 
Units. 


You will be gratified that our pioneering 
effort has met with a most satisfactory 
response. We feel well rewarded for having 
met a new demand attracting new customers 
to the Company under this prospectus. 


MONETARY POLICY AND INFLATION 


I welcome the decision of the Government 
to set up a Committee to enquire into various 
aspects of monetary policy and hope the con- 
clusions of the Committee will help toward 
the re-establishment and maintenance of 
sound money, for inflation continues to 
threaten the future value of our currency and 
our standard of living. It is surely to be 
expected that the purchasing value of the 
pound note would fall when the number of 
pound notes in circulation has been increased 
four times since 1939 and the quantity of 
Treasury bills by five times, while production 
has increased less than 40 per cent over the 
same period. 


SAVINGS 


Once again I must stress a subject which 
is of supreme importance and directly linked 
with our business. This is the question of 
saving. 

I want to give three reasons for saving— 


The first is personal; our sympathy is 
stirred when we hear or read of the hard- 
ship from which some old people still suffer. 
They need sympathy and help—but, while 
pity is aroused, we should also fear lest a 
worse fate befall this generation, as it well 
may if something is not put aside for the 
future. There is no better way than through 
an insurance policy. 


The second is both personal and com- 
radely. Savings invested in a policy help to 
step up the rate of investment in industry 
and thereby raise the level of productivity. 
The amount of investment is limited by the 
supply of savings so every policy-holder helps 
to keep the wheels of industry going on which 
he depends for employment. 


The third reason is personal and national. 
A high rate.of personal saving restrains the 
immediate demand for goods, helps the 
export drive and reduces our balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. It also helps to keep up 
the value of our money. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


INCREASED LOANS 


The annual general meeting of Tii- 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation Limite: 
will be held on May 29th at Stone Hous, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the circ\i- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr E. J. 
Bunbury, CBE, MC : 


The year 1956 opened with high promise 
for farming, but after a mild spell, arciic 
conditions gripped the country and held up 
work for a month. This was followed by 
true Spring weather in March. In spite of 
these vicissitudes, our borrowers hive 
generally maintained their record for the 
prompt payment of their loan repayment 
instalments, 953 per cent of the amounts due 
having been paid by the end of our financial 
year. 


We have completed loans to the total of 
£4,116,185 during the year, an increase of 
£609,919 (17 per cent) over last year, while 
further loans of £1,169,362 were granted by 
the Directors and will be completed as sooa 
as the usual legal formalities have been 
arranged. 


The recently published Government long- 
term assurances to the agricultural industry 
have been well received, and they are by far 
the most important steps taken to promote 
the welfare of the farming community since 
the passing of the Agriculture Act a decade 
ago. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, loans on 
mortgage and improvement loans have 
increased to £30,528,044. These advances 
are secured on well selected properties spread 
over the whole of England and Wales. The 
liability in respect of our loan capital has 
increased to £31,577,434, taking into account 
the further issue of £5 million 5 per cent 
Debenture Stock and allowing for purchises 
of earlier issues for cancellation. 


GENERAL EXPANSION 
OF BUSINESS 


The items in the Profit and Loss Account 
reflect the general expansion in our business. 
Interest on loans to farmers has increased 
by £161,764 this year to £1,294,541. We 
have this. year received a grant of £47,000 
from the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food under the provisions of the Agricul- 
ture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1944 in 
accordance with the terms of the Agreement 
with the Minister, which is the lowest amount 
paid to us since the passing of the Act. Of 
this sum, £40,200 has been credited to Profit 
and Loss Account and the balance of £6,800 
has been taken to General Reserve, which 
now stands at £309,900. 


After transferring £2,500 to Contingencies 
Account, making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and setting aside a sum suffi- 
cient to cover all interest payments due from 
borrowers up to December 31, 1956, and 
not received by the end of our financial year, 
the amount available on Profit and Loss 
Account is £56,580. Of this, £8,400 has been 
transferred to Special Reserve, £25,105 has 
been written off the item for expenses of 
issues of Debenture Stocks, £15,374 has been 
written off the discount at which various 
Debenture Stocks were made, and £5,270 
has been paid this year for compoundiny for 
Stamp Duty on the issue of 5 per cent 
Debenture Stock 1979/83, leaving a balince 
of £2,429, which the Directors propos: © 
carry forward. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
will be held on May 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by Lieutenant Colonel John 
Leslie, DSO, MC, DL, the chairman: 


In retrospect the year 1956 was perhaps 
one of the most difficult we have experienced 
since the war. 


It is gratifying to record that our premium 
income for general business—that is to say, 
fire, accident and marine together—reached 
a new record, and the total achieved ex- 
ceeded £58 million. Our new life business 
fell just short of last year’s record figure but 
is none the less impressive. 


The increase in our premium income for 
general business has been derived from most 
of the principal territories in which we 
operate and it is particularly encouraging as 
there has been a marked tendency for pre- 
mium rates to fall for many classes of busi- 
ness. In contrast, our underwriting profit is 
considerably less than that to which we have 
been accustomed in recent times. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


At home the premium income has con- 
tinued to develop, although there is evidence 
that sums insured have not kept pace with 
current prices. It is unfortunate that under- 
insurance does not normally become 
apparent until claims arise, and it is again 
emphasised that policyholders should, in 
their own interests, make certain that sums 
insured are adequate to meet today’s costs. 


In the overseas field, which continues to 
provide us with the greater part of our fire 
business, we have again achieved a satis- 
factory expansion in our premium income, 
to which most of the territories in which we 
operate have contributed. 


I have previously referred to the growing 
tendency in countries overseas to introduce 
nationalistic legislation which has had the 
eflect of interfering with the development of 
insurance business on a truly international 
basis. Bearing in mind the search which is 
being made for ways and means of liberalis- 
ing trade and commerce between the nations, 
I had hoped this year to report some im- 
provement in the position, but I regret I am 
unable to do so. J can assure you, however, 
that every endeavour continues to be made 
to remove these barriers and we hope that 
ultimately the efforts will be successful. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The home revenue again showed satis- 
factory progress and the rate of expansion in 
tecent years was well maintained. 


Unfortunately it is again necessary to draw 
attention to the high claims cost in the trans- 
action of motor insurance, which, over a 
large portfolio, has a marked influence on the 
Whole of the home accident account. Last 
year reference was made to the ever increas- 
Ing number of accidents on our roads and 
during the past twelve months the number of 
our claims again rose substantially. Against 
this background of rising claims in number 
and cost, and in spite of the continued use 
of all underwriting skill, it is evident that a 
Position has been reached where our present 


fates of premium can no longer be con- 


sidered adequate. 





ASSURANCE 


NEW RECORDS 





Employers’ liability insurance must con- 
tinue to be affected by the present infla- 
tionary trend in wages and awards but no 
entirely new difficulties were encountered 
and. some measure of stability can now be 
said to have been attained. 


The revenue from the miscellaneous classes 
of the accident account again showed expan- 
sion, notwithstanding the keen competition 
encountered in this field. 


In the United States, where our casualty 
business is conducted by our associated com- 
panies, The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation Limited and the Columbia 
Casualty Company, our premium income 
continued to expand but our operations, in 
common with those of most casualty insurers, 
were unprofitable. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The year 1956 will be remembered for the 
tragic sinking of the Italian liner; Andrea 
Doria, with more than half of the loss falling 
on the British market. This loss, together 
with a general increase in casualties, has 
raised our first year settlements to the highest 
in postwar years. 


The rating of new tonnage still falls below 
an economic level and fails to take into 
account the spiral of inflation in the increased 
cost of repairs. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The total life department production shows 
evidence of continuing progress, despite the 
fall in the life assurance total. 


During the year the life fund increased by 
£3,789,848 to £57,261,265, and on December 
31st, despite the depressed conditions in the 
investment market, only a relatively small 
extra provision was required to ensure that, 
on a strict market price valuation basis, the 
aggregate market value of the invested assets 
exceeded the aggregate value at which they 
are carried in our books. The average 
earned rate of interest was £3 l6s. 4d. per 
cent net, an improvement of Is. 1d. per cent 
on the previous year’s figure. The net pre- 
mium income for life assurance policies was 
£5,678,113 (1955, £5,399,316) and £1,427,955 
(£983,525 for 1955) was received as single 
and annual premiums for various types of 
annuity contract, including the substantial 
volume of the new pension annuity business 
written during the closing months of the 
year. Expressed as a percentage of the life 
assurance premium income only, commission 
and expenses absorbed 13.2 per cent thereof, 
compared with 12.8 per cent in 1955, but the 
rapid growth of our annuity activities has 
made obsolete this traditional method of 
quoting a figure for the “expense ratio.” As 
the simplest of the many ways in which this 
controversial fraction can be calculated I 
prefer to state that for 1956 the total com- 
mission and expenses absorbed 10.5 per cent 
of the total life assurance and annuity pre- 
mium income, compared with the 1955 figure 
of 10.8 per cent similarly calculated. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 2s. 2d. per 5s. unit of stock, making, with 
the interim dividend of ls. 6d. paid in 
November last, a total of 3s. 8d. per 5s. unit. 

The further expansion of our business is 


seen in the continued growth of our assets, 
which now exceed £165 million. 








THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





A SUCCESSFUL RESULT 


MR J. W. GARTON ON BOARD’S 
MODERNISATION POLICY 


The annual general meeting of The Hoft- 
mann Manufacturing Company Limited was 
held on May-2nd in London, Mr J. W. 
Garton, JP (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Last year I mentioned that there was a slow- 
ing down in demand from the motor industry. 
However, we were able to obtain considerable 
orders for special bearings and in conse- 
quence to absorb the surplus manpower very 
quickly, which has meant that we have been 
able to achieve a slightly higher level of 
turnover than in the previous year. We have 
also had some very good orders from abroad 
for special bearings and expect to be busy 
on this class of work for several months 
ahead. We now have better news to report 
from the motor industry. The position is 
improving and we have received increased 
schedules. 


The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 
1956 before taxation, but after all other 
charges, amounts to £1,093,269 and compares 
with £1,079,802 for the previous year. 
Income Tax and Profits Tax absorbs 
£541,608 in 1956 against £543,114 in 1955. 
The net profit of the Group for the year 
1956 after taxation is therefore £551,661 and 
compares with £536,688 for 1955. This suc- 
cessful result was achieved notwithstanding 
increased wages and the higher cost of raw 
materials, which were borne in part by the 
Company. The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 6d. per share (free of tax) which 
together with the 13d. per share (free of tax) 
paid as an Interim is an increase of 4d. per 
share (free of tax) on last year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During 1956 the Group expended £363,000 
on Capital Account, and this brings the total 
expenditure under this head for the three 
years 1954, 1955 and 1956 to £1,141,000. 
Orders for capital commitments at December 
31, 1956, amounted to £178,611 and, in 
addition, further expenditure amounting to 
£165,000 has been sanctioned by the Board 
for which orders have or will be placed in 
the near future. In addition, the Board have 
agreed for a further sum of £300,000 to be 
spent over the next few years in accordance 
with their policy of continually keeping pro- 
duction plant up to date by purchase of the 
most modern machine tools and essential 
maintenance plant. 


As you all know, every year wages have 
been going up considerably, and it is not 
possible to recover the whole of the 
increases in wages and raw materials by 
increased prices; this can only be done 
by better plant and machinery, methods, 
organisation and management, and also good 
labour relations. We are fortunate in this 
Company in having a good understanding 
with people at all levels on the Shop Floor 
who are told exactly what is happening and, 
in consequence, we have met no difficulties 
whatsoever in any of our Schemes of Re- 
organisation which has helped and will con- 
tinue to help to maintain the goodwill and 
prosperity of the Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
LIMITED 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER ON TIMES OF CHANGE AND 
UNIQUE 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Babcock and Wilcox Limited will be held 
on May 30th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
Review by the Chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, CMG, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1956: 


Loyalty and co-operation on the part of 
our Staff and Operatives both here and 
abroad have this year been most marked, 
and on your behalf it gives me much pleasure 
to express to all our grateful thanks and 
appreciation of their splendid work. 


The Group profits, after setting aside the 
sum of £1,942,385 for depreciation, were 
£3,560,808 which, after providing for United 
Kingdom taxation and making other neces- 
sary adjustments leaves £1,527,844. Your 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
8 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making 
a total of 15 per cent, less tax, for the year ; 
and that £500,000 be transferred to General 
Reserve, raising that Reserve to a new total 
of £8,445,110 ; and that £150,000 be trans- 
ferred to Special Research and Development 
Reserve. 


TURNOVER AND ORDER BOOK 


Our actual turnover was substantially the 
same as the record figure of last year, but 
increased costs of production due to wage 
advances and higher prices of raw materials, 
have further eroded the profit margin. It 
is becoming evident that the stage is rapidly 
approaching when any material reductions in 
over-all costs will be difficult to achieve, and 
it is the view of your Board that any further 
advances in costs must inflate the price of 
our products significantly, with unfortunate 
effect on our competitive power abroad. It 
is extraordinary that this is not more gener- 
ally realised. If Great Britain is to hold her 
own, it must be emphasised that the only 
real prospect of stable costs lies in raising 
output by even more concentrated efforts on 
the part of all of us who work in Industry 
and Commerce, whether in offices or fac- 
tories, and by continual improvement in the 
machinery and equipment used. 


The volume of work on hand is still 
encouraging. During 1956 almost 40 per 
cent of the orders received were for the 
export market, a substantial proportion being 
in respect of contracts secured in the 
Commonwealth. 


MARINE 


The year 1956 was a record for the receipt 
of new orders. Boilers were built under 
licence by shipyards in the British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Itaiy and Japan. 
The majority were for Tankers, but other 
Outstanding orders were for a new passenger 
ship for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company Limited and for a new design Car 
Ferry. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


During the past year we have substantially 
enlarged our Atomic Energy Department to 
enable us to handle the wide range of 
inquiries in this new development. Our main 
activity, in close association with our 


PROMISE 


partners, The English Electric Company 
Limited, and Taylor Woodrow Limited, is 
centred on the national programme for 
atomic power stations using graphite 
moderated reactors. A substantial percent- 
age of our research and development work 
is devoted to studies connected with the 
problems arising from the raising of steam 
from an atomic reactor. 


In spite of the massive programme of 
power supply within the United Kingdom, 
it is to be hoped that adequate facilities will 
be available, both in money and materials, 
to maintain this country’s overseas business, 
not only for conventional power stations but 
also for atomic energy stations. Markets 
once lost are most difficult to regain and it 
is clear that British manufacturers need all 
possible encouragement and support at home 
in respect of long-term credits and, coupled 
therewith, credit insurance for this all- 
important export. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


We say that “ Babcock spans the world,” 
which indicates that ours is a business with 
international ramifications, and considering 
the upheavals, economic and political, with 
which the world has been faced during the 
past year, it speaks well for the underlying 
strength of this Company that our results 
have not been more affected. This is a 
great Company, and I say it because it should 
be said. Its standards are high and its sense 
of service unrivalled, a fine tribute to all who 
work for the Company but especially to the 
inspired leadership of Sir Kenneth Hague 
and his colleagues. 

These are times of change and of unique 
promise, and they call for special zeal and 
newness of approach to all problems. It 
may well be that the conduct of industry, 
and indeed of our entire way of life, will be 
transformed during the next few years by 
the development of nuclear energy. Apart 
from all its other manifold activities associ- 
ated with steam-raising plant, the Company 
is determined fully to play its part by the 
application of its scientific and technical 
knowledge of nuclear projects, reinforced as 
this has been by the practical experience in 
production already gained through the 
important orders undertaken for the Calder 
Hall and Chapel Cross Atomic Energy 
Power Stations. 

Our plans are long term, and faced with 
the ever-growing fierceness of competition 
and the much finer margins with which we 
now have to be content, we cannot expect 
better figures for the time being. Indeed, 
I ought to stress that development of some 
of our new projects, especially overseas, is 
still at an early stage, and capital thus 
invested must of necessity be temporarily 
unremunerative, It is also well to remember 
that whilst we see magic in the future of 
atomic energy, contracts in this sphere are 
just as competitive as any others. 

Nevertheless, we believe we are building 
on sound and firm foundations. If I am 
right in my opinion that we possess the 
knowledge, the skill and the boldness, to 
meet and overcome the vast problems which 
constantly beset a manufacturing concern 


. like ours, then it is certain that the results 


of our work will prove to be constructive 
and creative, and should in time be 
adequately remunerative. 
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UNITED PREMIER OIL 
AND CAKE COMPANY 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of United Premier Oil and Cake Company 
Limited was held on May 8th in London, 
Sir Eric Mieville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, 
CMG (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The gross trading profit of the group 
amounted to £441,000, an increase of 
£117,000 over the previous year. The great 
bulk of this increase was achieved by the 
seed-crushing side of the business, which, 
ag ay remember, had been very badly hit 
it : 


The subsidiary companies outside the 
seed-crushing industry have all had satis- 
factory results and have maintained their 
position in spite of intense competition 
during the latter part of the year. Two of 
our subsidiaries were affected to some extent 
by the reduced output of the motor industry. 


After all charges, the amount available for 
the Ordinary Stockholders is £105,296. We 
now recommend a final dividend of 9d., 
making a total of ls. per unit, less tax. This 
absorbs £46,000, leaving £59,296 to be re- 
tained in the business. This, together with 
certain over-provisions for tax now credited 
back, has enabled us to place £79,500 to 
General Reserves and increase the amount 
carried forward by £14,107. 


Early in 1956 we issued £500,000 of 6 per 
cent Debenture Stock and the result of this 
issue is reflected in the virtual elimination 
of the Bank overdraft. We have spent since 
the war nearly £13 million on new plant. It 
is quite clear, however, that we shall not be 
able to take advantage of modern develop- 
ments unless we reinvest at least our annual 
depreciation allowances in new plant and 
machinery. 


Our proposed dividend of 20 per cent 
represents no more than 5 per cent on the 
equity capital employed in the business. In 
the last ten years we have paid in direct 
taxation £1,884,000 which compares with 
£604,480 paid to shareholders as dividends 
and £1,970,000 retained in the business. 
This last figure includes depreciation. 


PROSPECTS 


It is not possible at this early stage to 
forecast the results for 1957, but I can say 
that the first three months of the year would 
appear to be satisfactory. When the low 
pressure expeller plant now nearing com- 
pletion at Isis Mill is in operation we shall 
have there a plant of which we may be justly 
proud and, apart from some small ancillary 
machinery and provision of some further 
warehouse space, the postwar programme of 
modernisation at that Mill will be virtually 
complete. At Universal, on the. other hand, 
new techniques are constantly developing. 


It is too early to assess the possible effect 
upon us of a European Common Market. 
This is a matter of vital importance and it 
seems to me most undesirable to attempt to 
prejudge the issue on insufficient evidence. 
All that I would wish to say at this stage 
is that it appears probable that some such 
association of the major Western Powers of 
Continental Europe will be formed and that 
we in this Company may have to meet 
intensified competition with ever increasing 
efficiency. 


The reports and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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BLAW KNOX LTD 


The annual general meeting of Blaw 
Knox Ltd. was held on May 8th in 
London, Mr John M. Wallace (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our trading profit amounts to £389,097, 
which compares with £398,089 for the pre- 
vious year. After making full provision for 
Depreciation, Income Tax, Profits Tax, 
Directors’ Fees and Directors’ Managerial 
Services the balance available for distribution 
is £153,800 as compared with £171,122 for 
the previous year. 


Construction Machinery: It has been the 
consistent policy of the Board to encourage 
the development of new products and con- 
tinuously to improve the efficiency of estab- 
lished lines. The good effects of this policy 
were clearly seen in maintaining the volume 
of sales in more severely competitive condi- 
tions. 


Steelworks Equipment: This Department 
again had a satisfactory year, with new orders 
and deliveries being higher than for the pre- 
vious year. 


Chemical Process Equipment: During 
the year there were satisfactory increases in 
both sales and deliveries. Good progress 
continues to be made in developing this 
Division. 

Transmission Towers : Orders, particularly 
for domestic use, continue to rise. 


As to the future, your Directors feel that 
the range and quality of our products ensure 
our being well equipped to meet competition 
and to maintain your Company’s leading 
position in the industries which it serves. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 30 per cent approved. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 


PROGRESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The seventy-first annual general meeting 
will be held on May 29th at Perth. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated address of the Chairman, Sir 
Stanley Norrie-Miller, Bt, MC, DL, JP: 


Experience generally, both at home and 
overseas, showed marked deterioration, but 
fortunately there were no disasters of a 
catastrophic nature and we were able to 
emerge from a difficult year with our 
financial position not only unimpaired but 
in fact strengthened. Income from all 
sources amounted to £55,484,661, an 
increase of £4,402,203, which in the circum- 
stances can be regarded as no mean 
achievement. 


The revenue balance, a decrease of 
£532,944 on the preceding year’s figure, was 
£2,157,757. 


A final Dividend of 6s. per £1 unit of 
Ordinary Stock is recommended, making a 
total Dividend of 9s. for the year as com- 
pared with 8s. 6d. for the previous year. 


It might not be inappropriate to remind 
Stockholders of the solid progress made in the 
last five years. Our premium income, exclud- 
ing Life, for 1951 amounted to £32,860,879. 
For 1956 it was £49,572,664. As between 
these two years Life premiums show an in- 
crease of 136 per cent and Life sums assured 
at £15,192,652 are almost four times greater. 
Interest earnings have doubled and our total 
assets, net of reserves, have increased from 
£59 million to £91 million. 


Premium income in the Accident and 
General Department advanced by more than 
three and a quarter million pounds to the 
record total of £44,469,549. 











AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the Group for the Year ended 31st December, 1956 





Taxation 
Net Profit 
Dividends 


Profit (after Depreciation, etc.) 


Expansion, etc. ... 
Issued Capital oar rae 
Reserves and Amounts set aside 
Fixed Assets ... 
Investments wie 
Net Current Assets... 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Retained in the Business for Research Development, 


1956 1955 
£ £ 

1,794,081 1,271,629 
805,935 486,262 
988,146 785,367 
292,127 211,692 

, 696,019 573,675 
3,994,400 3,294,400 
7,848,905 6,431,097 
2,147,832 1,735,461 
288,655 296,602 
9,406,818 7,693,434 





Sir Thomas Eades, Chairman :— 


factories at a high level of production. 


part in its development. 





The following is an extract from the Statement to Stockholders made by 


We entered 1957 with a full order book, and our budgeted manufacturing 
programme for this year and 1958 evidences new records for the Group. 


Prospects for the future are good and with the settled conditions we are all 
striving for, your Company should be assured of plenty of work to keep all our 


We remain confirmed optimists for the 
progress of the Telephone business and the ability of our people to fully play their 
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UNITED BISCUITS 
LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP SALES 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
United Biscuits Limited will be held on 
May 30th in Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr P. G. 
Macdonald, WS, JP, for 1956: 


Once more I am glad to be able to report 
group sales for the past year which break all 
our former records at a figure of over 
£15,500,000, an increase of £2 million over 
the previous year. This continued progress 
is in a large measure I feel sure due to the 
confidence which the British housewife has in 
the excellent quality maintained by the 
biscuits and cakes manufactured by McVitie 
& Price and Macfarlane Lang. 


Your Directors continue to develop their 
policy of producing biscuits of first-rate 
quality at the lowest possible price. Full 
advantage is being taken of the experience we 
gained from our pioneering in the bulk hand- 
ling of ingredients and further modernisation 
is still in progress. 


BISCUIT PRICES 


The price of our biscuits was reduced by a 
penny per pound during 1955 and in spite 
of the further increased costs for wages, cer- 
tain raw materials, freight, etc., since then 
the price remains unchanged. This has only 
been made possible by the continuing expan- 
sion in sales with a consequent spreading of 
overhead charges and the greater use of 
mechanical and electronic devices both in the 
handling of raw materials and in the packet- 
ing of biscuits. We can, I think, be justifi- 
ably proud of our achievement in maintain- 
ing stable prices and a satisfactory profit 
figure. 


Our export trade still shows a healthy in- 
crease, especially to the dollar countries. 


The group profit before providing for 
taxation amounted to £2,309,841, as com- 
pared with £2,163,270 in the previous year. 
Income tax and profits tax require provisions 
of £1,187,015 (1955, £1,062,741) and there 
remains after taxation a balance of‘£1,122,826 
(1955, £1,100,529). Practically the whole of 
the increase in earnings has been absorbed 
by additional taxation. The Directors 
recommend that the final dividend on the 
ordinary shares be 11 per cent, less tax. The 
total dividend of 15 per cent for the year is 
1 per cent more than last year. The sub- 
sidiary companies have carried £750,000 to 
general reserve and £55,000 to fixed assets 
replacement reserve, and there remains to be 
carried forward a balance of £472,089. Since 
the inception of the Company in 1948, the 
capital employed has nearly doubled ; this has 
been achieved by retention in the business of 
profits earned. 


THE FUTURE 


During the current year to date our pro- 
gress continues to be maintained satisfac- 
torily. In the knowledge of what the country 
has come through in the past few months, it 
would be a bold man who would prophesy 
as to the future. 


There is one matter, however, upon which 
I have not the slightest doubt and that is that 
the Government must grant further substan- 
tial reductions in taxation. 


For far too long have successive Govern- 
ments taken for granted that it is inevitable 
that a large section of the community should 
continue to be taxed at a penal rate. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE 
OFFICE 


STATEMENT BY SIR OLIVER FRANKS 


The one hundred and_ twenty-fourth 
Annual General Meeting of Members was 
held on May 8, 1957. The following is an 
extract from the statement by the Chairman, 
the Right Honourable Sir Oliver S. Franks, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: 


This year marks the 125th birthday of 
your Office, formed as the Friends’ Provident 
Institution, and known since its acquisition 
of The Century Insurance Company Limited 
in 1918 as Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office. 


The New Life Business in 1956 totalling 
£293 million constituted another record. 
The greater part of this has been written 
under the ordinary individual contracts with 
an increasing number of proposers selecting 
the With-Profit tables. Our Group Life and 
Pension Schemes are obviously still very 
attractive and much sought after. As an 
Office specialising in Pension business we 
have evolved a variety of schemes for the 
self-employed. 


We report yet another record year in the 
Continuous Disability Department, which 
has again been profitable. An increasing part 
of the new business written relates to Group 
Schemes for Employers. 


A very satisfactory profit comes from the 
Sinking Fund Account and also from our 
Subsidiary Hire Purchase Company—South- 
ern Industrial Trust Limited. 


The Marine Account has made much the 
same contribution to profit as in the previous 
year and the fund is in a strong position. 


The Home Fire Account continues to grow 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


steadily, and in spite of storms and serious 
fires contributes a somewhat larger profit than 
in 1955. 


The improvement reported in the Home 
Accident results last year has not been main- 
tained except in the Miscellaneous Section, 
where growth is steady and profit good, but 
this profit has been more than swallowed up 
by losses in other Sections, particularly in 
the Motor Section. 


Last year I reported a substantial loss in 
our Fire trading in the United States and in 
Canada, a loss in our Accident trading in 
the United States, and a good profit in 
Canada. The present results show that the 
trend has gone further. This is disappoint- 
ing, and the disappointment is not lessened 
by reason of the fact that so many of our 
competitors, both British and foreign, find 
themselves in a similar position. 


These losses in North America have 
affected the dividend payable by The 
Century to the Parent Office. This year it 
amounts to £221,375. This is approximately 
£30,000 less than in the previous year, though 
it is still greater than the average amount 
paid during the last quinquennium. 


The funds of the Group increased during 
the year from just over £60 million to about 
£67 million. The gross return earned on the 
whole of the funds of the Friends’ Provident 
of £6 Os. 6d. per cent showed some reduc- 
tion, however, as a result of the lower divi- 
dend received from the investment in The 
Century Insurance Company, but the net 
return of £5 6s. 6d. per cent after deduction 
of Income Tax again exceeded by a large 
margin the rate of interest on which our 
actuarial liabilities are calculated. 


Mr J. Douglas Pringle resigns under the 
age limit from the post of General Manager 
at the end of June. He joined the Century 
at Edinburgh Head Office in 1942 and suc- 
ceeded Mr Henry Tapscott as General 
Manager in 1945. 


Your Directors have appointed Mr David 
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Bevill Tregoning, MA, ACII, to succeed 
him. Mr David Tregoning joined us in 
1935 and has had wide experience inthe 
Departments of the Office. 


TIMOTHY WHITES &- 
TAYLORS LTD 


POLICY OF EXPANSION CONTINUES 





The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Timothy Whites & Taylors Limited 
was held on May 2nd in London, Mr George 
Ingham Rushton, MPS (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The trading profit and 
sundry income of the Group amounted to 
£1,670,681 in 1956, compared’ with 
£1,520,237 in 1955. The charge for taxation 
was £790,788, as compared with £681,611. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
on the Ordinary Share Capital of 20 per cent, 
less Tax, making 32} per cent, less Tax, for 
the year. 


During the year eleven additional branches 
have been established and again a number of 
branches have been enlarged and refitted. 
The results at our new and altered branches 
have been very encouraging, and your 
Directors intend to continue this policy of 
expansion. Coupled with this, your Directors 
are continuing the policy of closing 
uneconomic branches, and during the year a 
further 31 such branches have been closed. 


In the early part of 1957 the business of the 
Group has shown an upward trend as has 
been the experience of the last few years, but 
it is not so great as was experienced in the 
previous year, although expenses, including 
salaries ‘and wages, continue to rise. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The proposed increase of capital and scrip 
issue of one new 5s. Ordinary Share for each 
5s. Ordinary Share held was approved. 








THE MANGANESE |! 
BRONZE AND BRASS 
COMPANY 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS FURTHER 
IMPROVED 


The fifty-eighth ordinary annual general 
meeting of The Manganese Bronze and Brass 
Company Limited was held on May 3rd in 
London, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE, chair- 
man and managing director presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The consolidated profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, after charging £83,630 
for depreciation but before providing for 
taxation and dividends, amounts to £536,426, 
The corresponding figure for the parent com- 
pany only for 1955 was £485,254. Provision 
for taxation requires £289,570, so that the net 
amount available is £246,856. 


Your directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 174 per cent be paid on the increased 
Ordinary share capital making 25 per cent 
for the year (same) plus a bonus of 2} per 
cent making a total distribution for the year 
on all shares held prior to the increase of 274 
per cent. If approved, the surplus remaining 
out of the year’s profit (part year’s profit from 
subsidiaries) after payment of all dividends 
will amount to £161,362. 


It was towards the end of the year that 
your company acquired, by exchange of 
shares, the entire share capital and Con- 
vertible Debenture stock of Lightalloys 


Limited, which now becomes a wholly owned 
subsidiary with profits accruing to your com- 
pany as from July 1, 1956. Simultaneously 
your company acquired for cash the entire 
share capital of Steven and Struthers Limited 
of Glasgow, which likewise becomes a wholly 
owned subsidiary. These two companies will, 
in the opinion of your directors, fit in well 
with and broaden the scope of the business 
of your company. 


In regard to Paxol Limited of Canada, your 
directors decided during the year to accept 
a cash offer and royalty for a period for your 
two-thirds interest in that business, and a 
small profit of £7,413 on the realisation of 
this interest is shown in the accounts. 


“BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 


Fixed Assets.—The increase of just over 
£1 million in the written down value of the 
fixed assets of your company results from a 
revaluation by professional valuers. This 
was based on replacement values at 3lst 
December, 1955, less appropriate depreciation 
for each item, and the total write up is 
balanced, in the balance sheet, by a “ Capital 
Reserve.” The total net fixed assets shown 
for the group will be increased when an 
up-to-date revaluation is made of the sub- 
sidiary companies, 

Net Current Assets.—The excess of current 
assets over current liabilities of your company 
showed an increase of £67,559 on the year 
at £1,080,408. 

Total Net Assets.—For the group this 
value amounted to £2,936,834 at the close of 
1956 as against £1,413,389 for your company 
at the end of 1955, Here again, the figure 


would be further increased by a revaluation 
of fixed assets of subsidiary companies. 

Birkenhead Works.—The output of ships’ 
propellers in actual tonnage was the best for 
some years with the highest yet proportion 
(83 per cent) to our own Scimitar design and 
an ever increasing proportion in our high 
strength alloy Nikalium, Scimitar-Nikalium 
propellers have indeed established a high 
reputation in the marine world. 

Handford Works, Ipswich.—The excellent 
results which I reported for this factory for 
1955, mainly in extruded and rolled products, 
were well maintained in 1956 despite appre- 
ciable fluctuations in the demand for such 
products or semi-finished products. Again 
there were indications of a recession towards 
the end of the year, but 1957 was started with 
a satisfactory order book. 

Elton Park Works, Ipswich.—Some falling 
off in demand for “ Oilite” products became 
evident as the year progressed, particularly 
from the motor and domestic appliance indus- 
tries. The reduction would have been more 
serious had it not been for the continued 
development by our technical staff of new 
applications. In the event there was a 15 
per cent decline in sales for the year. 

Future Prospects.—Increasing competition 
from abroad, the passing of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act and Britain’s participa- 
tion in the European Free Trade Area will all 
affect British industry generally and require 
readjustments to the general pattern. 
believe, however, that your business is now 
well equipped and sufficiently diversified to 
adjust itself to whatever the new pattern may 
become. 

The report and accourts were adopted. 
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1957 
APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the posts of Senior 
Research cer, Research Officer and Junior Research 
Officer in the Farm Economics Branch of the School of 
Agriculture. 

Qualifications should include an honours degree (or 
equivalent) in economics, statistics or agricultural 
economics. For the senior posts, research experience is 
essential. Some teaching may also be expected. 

lary scales ons oo a, review) are at 

£1,000 t R.O. £750 to £1,050; 
£500 to £700. , it attract family pth at 
the rate of £50 for each child up to the age of 16, or 
in receipt of full time @ducation. The posts are pen- 
sionable under the F.S.S.U.—Further details are obtain- 
able from the Secretary, School of Agriculture, Downing 
Street, Cambridge, and the closing date for applications, 
containing the names of not more than three referees, is 
June 1, 1957. For the junior posts applications will be 
considered from those graduating in the next six months. 


AN INFORMATION OFFICER FOR 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


A British firm of management consultants with sub- 
sidiaries in Australia and America requires an_Informa- 
non Officer for its head office in®London. The work 
will be concerned with the development and furtherance 
of good management in both private and nationalised 
ndustry and in commerce, and will entail a high degree 
of responsibility in the collection and dissemination of 
specialised management information. Applicants should 
be approximately 35 to 45 years of age, with several 
years’ experience of information work and a background 
which includes some time in industry. They should have 
the facility quickly to appreciate a technical problem and 
should be enthusiastic about the development of manage- 
ment skills. Starting salary will be up to £1,500 wy 
and will rise in a period of years to £2,500 
Pension and life assurance. The company is anxious. rm 
provide a career opportunity.—Please write, with tabulated 
details of age, education and experience, to Box 686 


THE UNITED LIVERPOOL HOSPITALS 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY to the Board of Governors. The duties 
of the post are to assist the Secretary in the administra- 
tion of the Board’s group of hospitals including in 
particular the patients’ records and statistics services. 
Candidates should have a knowledge of statistics and 
of office organisation and methods. ¢ salary (£802- 
£983 per annum) and conditions of service will be those 
laid down by the appropriate Health Service Whites 
Council, and the appointment is subject to the National 
Health Service (Superannuation) Regulations. Applica- 
tions together with the names of three persons to 
whom reference may be made mage > the under- 
signed not later than ——. May 2 


The Uateed Liverpool Hospitals, 
80 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 


AN EDITOR 


is required for a monthly magazine pontine the top level 
of industry and commerce in Britai 

The posties is one of considerable responsibility and 

y go to the man who can execute a vigorous and 
imaginative editorial policy exploiting a hitherto un- 
developed field of circulation. 

His task will be to increase the readership of the 
magazine by means of lively and authoritative editorial 
content. To do this he must have extensive contacts 
in industrial journalism and must be able to obtain 
first-class material for features of topical interest to 
industry. : 

Minimum age: 30. Write, giving fullest details of 
education and experience, to Managing Director, Box 687. 


OME OFFICE: CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. The 

Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 

at least three pensionable posts as Inspectors (Grade II). 
The inspectorate is organised in Regions 

Duties include inspection of arrangements for boarding 
out children with foster parents, children’s homes and 
nurseries, approved schools and remand homes. Inspectors 
also assist in training child care workers 

Age at least 28 on April 1, 1957. “Candidates must 
have wide experience of social conditions and an under- 
standing of behaviour problems of children and young 
persons. Experience of residential establishments for 
children will be an advantage. Preference given to 
holders of a University degree, or an appropriate diploma 
or certificate, and to those who have had other recognised 
training in social or educational work. 

Salary scales (London)—Men £1,085 to £1,390; 
Women £989 to £1,296. Women’s scale being improved 
each year until equality with men’s scale is reached by 
1961. 
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Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London 
quoting 4705/57/14. Application forms shouid be 
returned by May 28, 57. 

TATISTICIANS in the HOME CIVIL SERVICE. The 

Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
about three posts of Assistant em ge Selection by 
interview. Age at least 20} and under 24 on_ August 1, 
1957, with extension for service in H. Forces and 
approved postgraduate statistical experience. Candidates 
may be mathematical or economic statisticians; they 
must have a higher degree in statistics or a postgraduate 
University diploma in statistics or a First or Second 
Class Honours Degree (II (i) where the Second Class 
is divided) of which statistics formed the main part, 
or in which at least two statistics papers were taken 
in the final examination. Those so qualifying this summer 
will be eligible. Starting pay for men in London from 
£605 to £755 according to periods of National Service 
and postgraduate rivcy Maximum £1,055. Promo- 
tion prospects to £1,950 and higher. Women’s scales at 
present lower, but are being raised to reach equality with 
men’s by 1961.—Particulars and application forms from 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
ndon, W.1, 
t on 


quoting No. 96/57/7. Completed, applica- 
forms should reach him by June 20, 1957. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the temporary post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS. 
The appointment will extend for a period of two years 
from October 1, 1957. The salary scale is at present 
under review, and is expected to be within the range 
£700 to £850 per annum with membership of the 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be 
sent not later than May 25, 1957, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


RESEARCH MANAGER 





Young executive wanted to organise and 
supervise product and market research for 
American company in Britain. arr oppor- 


tunity for right man. Salary ope 
International Latex Corporation, "Playtex Park. 
Port Glasgow, Scotland. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—HONG KONG 


British Company invites applications for Managerial 
Position at Head Office. All-round Life Department 
experience (Non-Life experience would be a further asset). 
Age preferably 25/35. Attractive salary and Contract 
terms, i.e., leave, accommodation, superannuation, etc. 
Interviews to be arranged at Company's London Office. 





—Written applications, in fonfidence to Box E.797, c/o 
191 Gresham House, E.C.2 
N Accountant a to take charge of all 





accounting and costing functions of an _ expanding 
engineering organisation. This is a position for a man 
of sound judgment and initiative and one who can 
appreciate and interpret the economic aspects of business. 
Candidates should have previous industrial experience 
with knowledge of all up-to-date accounting methods. 
Familiarity with budgeting and standard costing essential. 
Salary p.a. to £1,250 p.a., dependent on age, 
experience and qualifications. There is a pension scheme 
and assisted house purchase. Pleasant working —- 
tions.—Write, stating age, salary, experience, to Box 688 





MANAGEMENT LABOUR RELATIONS 


Applications are invited for post as DIRECTOR of the 
JAMAICA EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION. _ Industrial 
relations e¢xperience essential.—Applicants should write 
by air mail stating age and giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, to the Secretary, Jamaica 
Employers’ Federation, 11 Duke Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture entitled “ A Geographical Interpretation of 
Perén ” will be delivered by Professor Preston E. J 





ames 
(University of Syracuse) at 6 p.m. on May 16 at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 


Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
Admission free, without ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON, 
Academic Registrar. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 npoext STREET, W.1. 
ESSION 1957-58 

Enrolment can a. be made for the following full- 
time courses 

(1) General Certificate of Education Advanced Level ; 
Final B.Sc. (Econ.) and B.Sc. (Sociology), and Diploma 
in Social Studies of London University. 

(2) Commercial Administration. 

(3) General Secretarial Studies. 

(4) Professional Course for Accountants. 

(5) Professional Course for Statisticians. 

Enquiries and application to the Head of the School 
of Commerce, from whom a prospectus can be obtained. 


~ B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational ten J Highly qualified 








Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus ‘of . Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 





DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: John R. Whittaker, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., M.1.Mech.E., M.1.C.E., F.R.S.A. 
offers two residential summer courses on the application 
of electronic computers to business problems. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
AND 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
August 12-16, 1957 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
AND 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
August 19-23, 1957 


Details and application forms may 
the College. 
EARLY 


be obtained from 


APPLICATION ADVISED 
OR SALE. Complete set of Economists from 1952-57. 
—G. Lewis, 124c Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 
graduates and older students, six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
CONOMIST file, unbound, from March 30, 1946, to 
date, including ‘“‘ wraith”’ issues of February, 1947, 
and strike issues of February-March, 1956. Index from 


July, 1948. Any reasonable offer accepted.—Postgate, 
45 Hendon Lane, London, N.3. 
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ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


Koninklijke Nederlandsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij) 
established at The Hague. 


ANNUAL GENERAL "MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
to be held on Wednesday, May 29, 1957, at 11.30 a.m. 
in the large hall of the Cariton ‘Hotel at Amsterdam. 
The Netherlands. 
AGENDA 


(N.V. 


1. Appointment of a Director. 

2. Appointment of a Director owing to retirement by 
rotation. 

3. Annual Report for 1956. 

- Approval of the Balance Sheet and the Profit and 

Loss Account for 1956. 
5. Distribution of profit, 

1956. 

This agenda, the nominations relating to items 1 and 2 
of the agenda, the documents named under items 3 and 4 
of the agenda with the relevant notes in accordance with 
Article 42 of the Netherlands Commercial Code, and 
with the proposals submitted by the Board of Directors, 
together with the proposals submitted under item 5 of 
the agenda, will be available for inspection from today 
until after the Meeting, and may be obtained by 
sharcholders free of charge. 

at the Company's office 
30 Care! van Bylandtlaan, The Hague, ‘snd at the offices 
specified below. 

In order to attend and address 
exercise voting rights thereat 

(A) Holders of share certificates to bearer will be 
required to g¢eposit against receipt cither their share 
certificates or’ evidence that their share certificates have 
been deposited in open custody with the Nederlandsche 


be 


declaration of dividend for 


the Meeting and to 
in person or by proxy : 


Bank, not later than Thursday, May 23, 1957, at one 
of the places mentioned below, viz. : 
I at the Nederlandsche Handel- 
NETHERLANDS Maatschappii. . Amsterdam ; 
at the Kas-Associatie N.V., 
Amsterdam ; 
at the Amsterdamsche Bank N.V., 
Amsterdam ; 
at_ the Banque de Paris ect des 
Pays-Bas, Amsterdam ; 
at Messrs. Hope and Co. 
Amsterdam ; 
at Messrs. Pierson and Co., 
Amsterdam ; 
at the Rotterdamsche Bank N.V., 
Amsterdam ; 
at the Twentsche Bank N.V., 
Amsterdam 
at Saoners. Schill and Capadose, The 
jague ; 
at Messrs. Heldring and Pierson, 
The Hague ; 
at Messrs. Van der Hoop, Offers 
and Zoon, Rotterdam ; 
at Messrs. R. Mees and Zoonen, 
Rotterdam ; 
and at the branches and sub-branches 
of these banking houses in the 
Netherlands. 
In addition : 
NEW YORK at The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
LONDON 6 ae N. M. Rothschild and 
PARIS at MM. Lazard Fréres and Cie. 
ZURICH at the Crédit Suisse. 
BRUSSELS at the Banque de la_ Société 


Générale de Belgique ; or 
at the Crédit Lyonnais S.A 


a 

(B) Registered holders of registered shares must make 
known to the Company in writing their desire to attend 
and address the Meeting and to exercise voting rights 
thereat by not later than Wednesday, May 22, 1957 : 
(1) with respect to shares of New York registry, at the 
office of The Chase Manhattan Bank, Corporate 
Securities Division, 43 Exchange Place, New York 15, 

ew York ; (2) with respect to the shares of Amsterdam 
registry, at the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V.. 
Amsterdam ; and (3) with respect to all other registered 
shares—even if no share certificate pertaining thereto 
is in circulation—at the office of the Company in the 
Hague or at any of the offices listed in paragraph A 


above. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
May 7, 1957. 


SELLING AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Old-established firm of manufacturers in the N.W., 
enjoying first-class connection with the domestic hard- 
ware trade (wholesale and retail), are interested in 
selling and distributing on a sole agency basis, a suitable 
consumer uct Offering good repeat sales. Compre- 
hensive sales force and own transport give national 
coverage in British Isles and Eire. Printing, packaging 
and manufacturing facilities available for suitable product. 
All_inquiries treated in strict confidence.—Box 685. 


~ JHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


T\ON'T have a coming-out ball this season. Have a 
Staying-in party, with a few bottles of Duff Gordon's 
El | Cid Sherry. You'll never want to leave home. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 





subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C.4, 








Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 


ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

















: , Airmail Air Freight I Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 4 aia ....., £8 Ss. strlg. —  |India & Ceylon £7 I5s. 6 Pakistan ... £7 15s, £6 
by air freight for onward posting from central Canada .....00¢ - = - | WUE céudeasdes £6 — — $) ais pee 

seont * : 8 te t : or b4e. fh bva@ . cccecccce £6 — (N. ‘ s. s. 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 6 geica 7 150 £55s,|Israeisseccc2. £6 — [| S.Africa... £7 15s. | £5 10s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about Egypte. ....311:. | £6 0s. 655s. | Japan «00s... af terse. |S America. 7 15s <a 
24 . Where only one service is shown Europe is wcedeue 15s. Ss. eS ee 6 10s. 
ae o b A | ti is not (except Poland) £4 15s. — | | New Zealand.. £9 strlg. — GRA. «0% -— $21.50 
this is either because the alternative Is no Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. _ Nigeria, or £7 IAs. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong . _ £7 Ghana ...... £7 \5s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. —_ 
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SKY-ZONE fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. E .) COVENTRY. ENGLAND 





